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2 the Name Prefixt promiſes a Pa- 
negyrick 4s Inſeparable from ſuch a 
Subject ard ſuch an Occaſion ; Net the Ma- 
ny — jou diſpl ay, bid ſo ſurpriæing 
a Defiance to all the _— of Encomi- 
um that for both our Sakes I'll continue ſa- 
tif d with the Contemplation of what I can- » 
not deſcribe, and expect to be as ſoon in a 
Capacity of returning your Favours as of | 
reaching your Character; Favours Such and 
fo Many, as if they had been deſign'd to vie 
with your Good Qualities both in Number 
aud Extent; yet none of em comparable to 
the Pleaſure and Benefit of your Converſa- 
tion and Example. Indeed Nothing ſhort 
of your Piety, Prudence, and Modeſty could 


1 juſtify 


—— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


| juſtify ſome Inſtances of your Beneficence, 


which the Ignorant and Envious might o- 
therwiſe miſtake for a Blaze of Profuſeneſs. 

But becauſe J know, Sir, you wiſh to be 
tranſacted with more familiarly; Pl turn a 
you as a Patron attack you as a Reader: 


Not with a Beadroll of Excuſes and Palli- | 
ations, nor the Lives of the Parties I ſent 


my Letters to. Twere hard if a Man might 
not expoſe his own Epiſtles but his Corre- 
ſpondent mm? be Subpæna d. Them as for 
Apologies, there's no room for them, when 
once the Preſs has done its Duty, at leaſt 
from a Callow Writer. The bare Levying 


of a Few Pages, without any further Overt- 
act, i made High Treaſon o courſe; as. if 


all Books were to ſuit all Capacities and 


diſpos'd) and there muſt be no Primmers 


and Conſtruing- Books forſooth !. becauſe the 


World ſwarnis with Philoſophers — - © 
To proceed Methodically 5; Some of my 
Criticks are as Young or Younger than 


My ſelf, but the Majority, you may believe, 

ſomewhat Older. Thoſe of the Firſt Mem- 

ber of my Diviſion have my free Conſent to be 
Severe, Is ſuch a Violation of Fundamen- 


tals to creep into the Light without their 


Midwifery as I can never attone for bat 


My 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
My Senior Criticks I ſib47vide into Thoſe 
who are ſur tir impoſſeble\ any Thing worthy @ 
Cet of their Eye eun comè alas ! from the 
Pen of Forward Voung Man, and Thoſe 
who do his Performances ſo nuch Credit as 
at @ venture to pronounce him a Tranſcriber 
and 4 Plagiarie. Set th Firſt over againſt 
the Laſt, and ſee,” Sir, what you can make of 
em. However I impoſe not upon the Former 
| the Pennance of a Peruſal till they find them- 
| ſelves Old enough to maſter Prejudices ; 
but must aſſure the Latter, I know of No 
Body I'm a Debtor to, unleſs Every Authour 
ir ſuch to the Correctour of the Preſs. 
KNeceive, Sir, the little Tender I bring of 
_ my moſt Cordial and Profound Reſpects; 
aud whatever of it ſhall merit a Place in your 
| Eſteem, aſcribe to the Advantages of a Li- 
beral Education in the Magnificent Metro- 
polis of the Learned World, under the gen- 
tle Auſpices of the Reverend Dr. Bathurſt, 
the Celebrated Preſident of TRINITY 
COLLEGE, my Senſe of whoſe Signal 
Kindneſſes I cannot expreſs better than by 
declaring them Equal to thoſe he was pleas d 
to heap upon my Father before me. | 
Having eſpecial Reaſons to ſuſpet my onn 
Abilities I offer you theſe Papers as well to 
engage your Protection as io give you a Taſte 
of my Gratitude, Entertain em rather as 4 
Bribe than 4 Preſent. An yet exciſe ue, 
| Sir, 


* 


Jadvance, are erected upon 
ons, and feteh d into as — a Compa 5 
| Matters won d bear. Did I not aſſert This, 
I were Unfaithful to AN own Argument, n 

an Impudent Abuſer of — _ e. 

1 Tudy to proclaim My fe, 


September 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Sir, if I ſay the —_— and Per 


ſure 


Traitour to the moſt Sacred Truths, 


Sir, | 
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N Sir, 1 

BY yours of the Tenth luſtant you 1 vile 

me to lay together thoſe Animad verſions 
upon ſome Objections lately ad vanc'dagainſt 
the Doctrine of the Identity of the Body at 
che Reſurrection, which I communicated 
to you by word of mouth, in order to ſend 
em abroad into the World. Now the Ad- 
vice of ſo good a Friend, and ſo judicious a 
Man being an Obligation, an Encourage-; 
ment, and a Security, *rwere ſomewhat 


worſe than Ll Manners not to ſubmit: And, 
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1 | 
tho a Laick and a Toung ſter too, yet I per- 
ſuade my ſelf even the Partiality of the 


- preſent Generation will not condemn me 
for oppoſing ſo celebrated a Divine, and 


ſo ſagacious a Philoſopher as I am now go- 


ing to ſet upon, in a matter of ſuch Impor- 
tance ſo miſerably miſmanag'd and abugd. 
At leaſt, for what concerns Mr. Lock, if an 
Old Layman writes Heterodoxly, a Young 
One, I fancy, may rebuke him Orthedox- 
bald, much leſs, as ſome 


* 
. 
* 


ly 7 and not be vo. | 
have been, ambitious of any Anſwer from 
him, it being my Deſign to expoſe the Falſ- 


neſs of a pernicious Theſis he has recom- 
mended to the World, and if I can but ef. 

fectually expoſe That, twill ſcarce break 
my heart, I aſſure him, tho? he denys me 
the Glory of being taken notice of by him. 


What Aſſertions on one ſide or other 
gave occaſion to this part of the Diſpute be- 


tween Two ſuch Eminent Perſons, which 


relates to the Identity of the Body at the 


Reſurrection, I ſhall not take upon me to 


examin; nor whether Mr. Lock's Notion 


of Identity agrees or diſagrees either with 
the Principles of Right Reaſon, or with the 


Articles of our Faith; nor whether his 


| Learn'd Adverſary has repreſented his No- 


tion as he underſtood it himſelf, or built a- 


ny other Inferences. upon it than what it 


Wou'd fairly admit of. The only Province 


6300 : 


I intend to aſſign my ſelf is that of enqui- 
ring, with all the Modeſty I can, into the 


Opinions which theſe 'Two Illuftrious 
Men have maintain'd in expreſs 'Terms 


concerning the Identity of the Body 
at the Reſurrection. Nor durſt I have 


embarqu'd in ſo conſiderable an Enquiry, 
but that the Miſtakes into which either of 
Theſe Two Diſputants hade run, ſeem'd 
ſo miſchievouſly to affect the Article of the 
Reſurrection, that *twere better a Novice 
than No Body, ſhould take notice of em. 
I am well fatisfy'd Mr. Lock's Judicious 


Adverſary never delign'd to aſſert any Pro- 


politions tending to the ſubverſion of any 


Article of Faith, and *twere Unpardonable 
to aſcribe the falſe ſteps he has made in the 
heat of the Controverſy to want of Since- 


rity or Penetration: But tho? a charitable _ 


Conſtruction ought to be put upon the In- 


- tentions of the Aſſertour, yet the pernici- 


ous Aſſertions themſelves can deſerve no 


Favour at our hands. Indeed, while we 


treat ?em gently, we do not more betray 


the Cauſe of Truth, than ageravate the 


Failures of the Aſſertour, whole Integrity 
or Underſtanding is certainly much better 
vindicated by rhe Plea of Human Iafirmi- 
ties than either by his own Authority or 


the Plauſibleneſs of his Argument. But bo 
that to the purpoſe or otherwiſe, Pm ſure 
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Pages of his Anſwer, to Mr. Lock's 


VJ 
the Poſition laid down by Mr. Lochs moſt 
Learned Adverſary in the 34th and 35th 
fab 
Letter are by no means defenſible, either 
as a Divine's or a Philoſopher*s. The Paſ- 


ſage is this. I do not ſay the ſame Individual 


Particles of Matter which were anited at the 
point of Death ſpall be raid up at the laſt 
day, for there muſt be a great Alteration in 


| them in a ling ring Diſeaſe, as if a fat Mun 
Falls into æ Conſumption: IT do nat ſay the ſame 


Particles which the Sinner had at the very 
time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a lon 
Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering t 


" continual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration, 


ſame material Subſtance which was vitaly uni- 


3 


but that which I 12 is, that it muſt be the 


ted to the Soul here, and pag. 37. 38. hav- 
ing cited that Text in St. John, All that are 
in the Graves ſhall hear his voice, and-ſhall 


come forth, they that have done good unto the 


Reſurrection of Life, and they that have done 
Evil unto the Reſurrection of Damnation. 
John. 5.28. 29. he tells us that by comparing 
this with other places, particularly the 2 Co- 
rinth. 5. 16. we find that the words are to be 


under ſtood of the Subſtance of that Body to 


which the Soul was united, and not of thoſe 
Individual Particles which were in the Grave. 


Now with humble Submiſſion to ſo great 


an Authority, I do not ſee how all that are 


111 

in their Graves, 1, e. all the Bodies that are 
in their Graves ſhowd properly imply any 
other than Bodies conſiſting of the ver 
ſame Individual Particles of Matter that 

were laid in the Grave: and I muſt own 
Mr. Lock has not without Reaſon obſerv'd, 
that ſince his Adverſary cou'd mean no o- 


ther Subſtance but what comes out of the 


Grave, and ſince no Subſtance, no Parti- 
cles come out, but what were in the Grave, 
and ſince none of the Particles that were 
ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, be- 
fore the point of Death, were laid up in 
the Grave, his Adverſary is not to be recon- 
Cil'd with himſelf, unleſs he means by the ſame 
Body the ſame Individual Particles which 
were united at the Point of Death. For as the 
Holy Scriptures promiſe the Reſurrection of 
no other Body than what ſhall be materialy 
the ſame with that laid in the Grave; ſo 
{ What can be more abſurd than to talk of the 
! Riſing again of ſuch Particles as were never 
bury'd? Nay what is this but in plain 
Terms to deny the Sameneſs of the Riſi 
Body ? If thoſe Particles, which before the 
point of Death were by Perſpiration 4:/- 
pers d abroad are to be united to the Body 
at the Reſurrection, the ſame reaſon that 
induces us to believe any of thoſe Particles 
ſo diſpers'd-by Perſpiration ſhall he united 
to the Riſing Body, will induce us to be- 
1817121 B 2: lieve* 


Lo». JOY 
lieve, that all ſhall, which over and above 
the Abſurdity-I mention'd before, muſt 
make ſo vaſt. a Body, that Mr. Lock's Ad- 
verſary himſelf excepts againſt it, p. 35. 
Beſides that this Suppoſition alſo deſtroys 
the proper Notion of the Identity of the 
Body, which imports an abſolute Sameneſs 
in Quantity, as well 'as Matter, tho not 
of Quality. T grant, it may pleaſe God at the 
ReſurreQion of the Dead to add to the Bo- 
dy riſing, or riſen, ſuch new Particles as 
may compleat the Perfection of a Glori- 
ed Body, but then thoſe Particles are pure- 
ly additional, and we may beleive that the 
ſame Particles of Matter which the Grave 
receiv*d ſhall be all rais'd and united again, 
which is the Senſe of the Article of the Re- 
ſurrection, whether we believe other Per- 
fFfectionative Particles {hall be added to them 
or not. But this is not to make it neceſſa- 
ry that Particles which have ſome time or 
other, before the Point of Death, made up 
part of an Human Body, and were after- 
wards loſt in Perſpiration, ſhou'd be reck- 
ond into. the Subſtance of that Body, 
which having been bary is to riſe. And 
therefore Mr, Locks learn'd Adverſary con- 
futes again his own Iadefinite Notion of 
the ſame Body, when proving, as he juſt- 
ly might, the material Identity of Human 
Bodys at the general Reſurrection from the 
3 5 material 


(9) 
material Identity of our Seviour's rais'd 
Body, he puts the Queſtion, What HE-was 
ſeen of Five Hundred Brethren at once, (pag. 


39 ).and anſwers, It was Chriſt that died. 


hat Body of Chriſt which theſe Diſciples 
beheld was the ſame materially which died 
upon the Croſs, without the Acceſſion of 
any Particles that before his dying upon 
the Croſs had been diſpers'd by Perſpirati- 
on. Again, when the ſame Learn'd Per- 
ſon has remark'd (pag. 43) that St. Paul 
ſuppoſes the Riſing Body muſt be the ſame 
material Subſtance to which the Soul was 
before united, becauſe it is the ſame Sub- 
ſtance which is ſaid to be ſown in Corrap- 


tion, Weakneſs and Diſbonour, he has pro- 


v'd upon himſelf, that only thoſe Particles 


of the Body that were ſown, which con- 


ſtituted the Body at the Point of Death, 


and not any other that before that Inſtant 


had made a part of it, ſhou'd be rais d in 
Incorruption, Glory and Power; for a con- 


firmation of which Doctrine the Apoſtle 


appeals to a common Inſtance of the Di- 


vine Providence. Thou Fool (lays he to 


the Sceptick mentioned in the former verſe) 


that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned except it 
die, And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt 
not that Body that ſat be, bat bare grain, 
it may chance of Wheat or ſome other grain. 
But God gives it a Bod) as it has pleaſed him, 


4 and 


—? 
und to.every Sted its own Rat, 1 Cor: 19, 
Vi. 36, 37, 38. whence it is plain, the Ap 


- file argues the material Identity of the riſing 
E 


Body tobe. eee 


of Qualities which ſhou'd Þe neceſſary 


wards its Glorification, beeauſe theſe words 


are in anſwer to that Queſtion v. 35. 'How 
are the Dead raiſed up, ani with what (abe 
with what kind of) Body do they come? Now 
if the Apoſlle affirms that there ſhall be a 
perfect Identity, ſaving, in the Qualities of 
the riſing Body; what can be clearer than 
that he maintains the riſing Body ſhall in 


Matter and Quantity be the ſame with the 


Body that was Bury'd; as a Grain of Wheat 
changes its Qualities or that: Modification 


of Parts upon which its Qualities depend, 
after it has been ſown; and yet the Parts 
after that change, are materialy the ſame 


with thoſe that were ſown, and in Quantity 


too, tho indeed a new Qantity of Matter 


once diſtinct from it be ſo ſuperadded to 


the Quantity of Matter which made up the 
_ Seed when it was firſt ſown, as to conſti- 
tute firſt the Blade, then the Ear, after that 


the Ripe Corn in the Ear, St. Mark. g. v. 28. 
And therefore when the Learn'd Anſwerer 


poſtle's 25 100, cdu, to ſignifie that Body in 
miniature whith is afterwaras ſo much enlarg a 


* 


(p. 40, 41.) tho? his Obſervation be Ju 


=Y 


'(9)) 

and true ina ſelf; yet I humbly cboceive 
he has: miſtaken the: proper 
tendment of the Apoſtie in that Place, 
-whoſe buſineſs it Was not; wellen che had 
.offerd- an 


bur to inſiſt 3 Identity of the Sub- 


1 Qualities!” And therefore he ſays God 
ors shit A na ⁰ 5 ſuch 
a8, in Qualities, not in Matter, (for God 
5 it the Matter of a Body when he 
made it firſt a grain) it hath pleaſed: him, 


and to every Seed 1d ih cd,, 2 peca- 


liar Conſtitution with additional Matter 


AMC... A” „ 


the ſame Fleſb, &c; v. 39. Beſides; if we 


any other Particles or of Fewer than were 
repoſited in the Grave, we muſt believe it 
muſt be made up either of all the Particles 
which during eg Life-of-the Party were at 
any time united to it, or of ſo many only 
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Not the firſt, 'berauſe then 4 long Sinner 
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neren Body will be no more the ſame Body in 


That * Sy ſame Bad, in 
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ObjeQion sgaioſe Himſelf; do de- 
ſrribe the ſfrutture of the- Body of a. GS, 


ſtance of it — ſanding ihe Variation f 
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to male ap the Blade, &c. as all Fleſh 55 nt 
allow that the riſing Body: ſhall Calli of 


as belong to it at ſuch a particular time. 
maſt have 4 vaſt Body; nor yet the latter, 
becauſe then (as Mr. Locł very rightly 
concludes i pag. 175: of his Reply ) the Sin- 


. which the "Thin 4. were dunt᷑ in the diſtant: Parts 
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which half or three Quarters or more of the In- 
dividual Matter that made it then up, is now 
wanting. The End for which the Apoſtle 
ſays the Body ſhall be rais'd is, that it 
may ſuffer for thoſe ill Things, or be re- 
warded for thoſe good Things, to the do- 
Ing of which it has been inſtrumental. Now 
if the Body to be rais'd ſhall not be that 
materially and ſtrictly which was bury d, 
it will be that Body which it had ſome 
time before, and how then can it receive 
Reward or Puniſhment for the Good or 
Iſl Things done in it from the time it was 
that ſame Body which is to be rais'd, to 
the Point of Death? For if the Body is to 
be rewarded or ſuffer for the things done 
in it, then the very ſame Body is to be re- 
warded or ſuffer wherein the Things were 
done; and if the very ſame Body, then not 
that Body which the Good Man or Sinner 
had bofore he had done al! thoſe good or ill 
Things for which he was to account at the 
laſt Day; otherwiſe the End of its being 
rais d wou'd in part be fruſtrated. But 
this Objection is of no Force, provided 
We aſſert thoſe Particles ſhall be reunited 
into a Body which were bury'd, becauſe 
whatever we make to be the Principle and 
Foundation of Identity, tis agreed on all 
ſides, that ſo long as the life of the Body is 
uninterrupted, whatever Particles it — 
e Trom 


Ern 
from time to time have loſt by Perſpirati- 
on or acquir'd by Nutrition, the ſeveral 
Actions perform'd at Diſtant times by the 
Body of the ſame Perſon are to be imputed 


to it as to one and the ſame Individual, the 


Principle of Action in Human Bodies re- 


maining Uninterrupted as long as the Uni- 

on between Soul and Body. But to take 

my leave of Mr. Lochs learn d Adverſary, 
and advance toward himſelf. Let me once 


again advertiſe you, Sir, that I ſhall not 


make it my buſineſs to enquire whether or 
no his placing Certainty in the Perception 
ol the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas 
weakens the Credibility of the Article of 
the Reſurrection; or whether his Ad verſa- 
ry has apply*d ſuch Arguments as prove it 


does; or whether his Notion of Perſonal I. 
dentity be bottom d upon Principles of 


Right Reaſon, or Conſiſtent with the Ar- 
tticles of the Creed. No; I ſhall confine 
my ſelf to the Diſcuſſion of thoſe Do- 
Crrines that Ingenious Gentlemen has de- 
clar'd for as to the Identity or Diverſity of 


the Body at the Reſurrection. He lets us 
know (pag. 166. of his Reply) that he ac- 


 knowledges the Reſurrection of the Dead to be 


an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, but he does 
not remember in the New Teſtament ( where- 
in are contain d all the Articles of the Chriſti- 
an Faith) where the Reſurrection of the 8 nor 
Boch 
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Boch is as mach as mention d. Nay, which he 
looks upon to be very remarkable, he does not 
4 er in any place of the New Teſtament 
( where the general wy ap 7 the lt 
Day is ſpoken of ) any ſuch Expreſſion as t/ 
Rr, ns e Boah, — leſs of the 
Same Body, Alaſs! the little Gloſſes and 
Evaſions great Men will be ſtraining for, 
when a fit of Singularity comes upon em, 
which, it ſeems, is as injurious to the Me- 
|}! mory as to the Judgment! Elſe, Mr. Lock 
|} might have cafily recollected that, altho' 
14 thoſe very Words, Reſurrection of the Body, 
| | e of the ſame Body, do not occur in the Þ 
| Nem Teſtament, yet the ſame Words in a dif- 
ferent Form of utax, or Words exactly and 
evidently equivalent to em, occur both in | 
the New Teſtament and in the Old 
(which, with Mr. Lock's leave, is not | 
without its Articles of Faith too) I know, 
ſays Job cap. 19. v. 25, 26,27. That my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the 
latter Day upon the Earth; And tho after my 
Skin Worms deſtroy this Body, jet, in my Fleſb 
ſhall T ſee God; whom I ſhall ſee for my ſelf, 
and mine Eyes (hall behold, and not another, 
though my Reins be conſumed within me, Here 
we ſee Tris Bopy, and this Body the 
fame with that which Worms ſhall de- 
ſtroy, that is, the Body that was to be 
bury'd, yet, ſays he, in My FLESH, i. e. 
ee N 
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(13) 
in the Fleſh of this Body which Worms 
ſhou d deſtroy, as is evident from the Con- 
junction Tet, which ſtands a Redditive to the 
= Aaverſative Conj undtion Though, ſhall 1 
Fox Mx SLT WITR Mins Exks and 
Nor AxNoTRHER (all by virtue of the ſame 
= Particle Tet anſwering to a Perſon having 
again that Body which Worms ſhou'd de- 
ſtroy ) ſee God. To the ſame Effect, 1/aiah 
26. v. 19. Thy dead Men ſball live, together 
with my Dead Body ſball they ariſe : awake 
sand ſing ye that dwell in the Duſt, for thy 
Dew is as the Dew of Herbs, and the Earth 
ſhall caſt out the Dead, I confeſs we have 
not yet the Reſurrection of the Body, or of 
the ſame Boch, but here we find the Pro- 
 phet aſſerting, that His Deap Bopy SHñALL 
Ax1ss, and that, I think, might have ſa- 
tisfy'd Mr. Lock, as well as if he had ſaid, 
There ſhall be a Reſurrection of my Body, or 
of my dead Body, i. e. of that fame Body of 
mine which ſhall be laid in the Grave, I 
am not ignorant, that ſome Commenta- 
tours interpret theſe places to another Senſe 
than what reſpects the general Reſurrecti- 
on at the laſt day, but the Majority and 
the Ancienteſt underſtand 'em as Teſtimo- 
nies of the general Reſurrection, and even 
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- | thoſe who expound 'em to a Different 
e | purpoſe, do not exclude the Importance of 
em to prove the general Reſurrection. 


(14). 


To come to the New Teſtament; How 
will Mr. L. diſengage himſelf from that 
Text Rom. 8. v. 11. But if the Spirit of him 
that raiſed up Jeſus from the Dead dwell in 
Jon, he that raiſed up Christ from the Dead, 


| ſhall alſo quicken your mortal Bodies by bis 
Spirit that adwelleth in you? Does not 


Coopouncr Ty d πeονh roy in a Tag where 
the Apoſtle is ſpeaking of the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and inferring that of ours from. 
it, ſound very much like the Reſurrection 


of our Human Bodies? nay does it not 
ſound very like the Reſurrection of the ſame 


Boch, the Apoſtle there making a Compa- 
riſon between Chriſt's Reſurrection and 
Ours, and it being not queſtion'd by Mr. 
Lock himſelf but that Chriſt was raiſed with 
the ſame Body? ( Reply pag. 179.) tho, 'tis 
true, he has been pleasd to deny both the |Þ_ 
Inference and Parallel which the Apoſtle has F 
made; the Inference, for he profeſſes (p. 


179. of his Reply ) he does not ſee how it fol- 
. lows from the Reſurrection of Chriſt, that 


Mankind jhall be raisd with the ſame body, as 


_ Chriſt Was raiſed with the ſame Bod); nay, as he 


apprehends the matter, HF they muſt keep Propor- 


tion with his in ſameneſs, then we muſt believe, 
that every Man ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Li- 


neaments and other Notes of Diſtinction he had 
at the time of his Death, even with his Wounds 


et open, if he had an), becauſe our Saviour 
5 | was 
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was ſo rais d, ( pag. 179, 180. ) though the 


Apoſtle: cou'd ſee and urge the certainty 


of our mortal Bodie's Riſing again, and of 


our Riſing with the ſame Bodies, as Chriſt 


roſe with the ſame Body ( for he has ex- 


preſs'd the Parallel in indifferent Terms) 


from Jeſus's having been raisd from the 
Dead by the ſame Spirit that dwelleth in us, 


notwithſtanding, perhaps, we may not be 
frais d with the very fame Features and 
 Lineaments, nor thoſe who dy'd newly _ 


! - wounded with their Wounds Open, be- 


cauſe it was neceſſary in order to convince 


. his Apoſtles and Diſciples of the reality of 


his Reſurrection, that Chriſt ſhou'd rife 
with the ſame Lineaments and Wounds 


wherewith he was bury'd, which Neceſ- 
ſity holds not in the Caſe of our Reſurrec- 


tion, as Mr. Locł himſelf obſerves, pag. 181, 
182. And as Mr. Lock has deny'd the 
Apoſtle's Inference, ſo has he deny'd his 
Parallel too, upon which that Inference is 
founded, for he ſays, (pag. 180.) he thinks 
the caſe farr different between our Savisur, and 


thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Day, and that 


not only becauſe of the Circumſtances 


- mention'd before, that the ſame Wounds and 
Lineaments were found in our Saviour's Bo- 
dy at his Reſurrection with which he di- 
ed, whereas, he preſumes, we ſhall not fo 


riſe at the laſt day but alſo, becauſe 


Chriſt 5 
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more reaſonable to conclude, as Mr. L. does 


be moulder'd into Duſt, we ſhall not riſe 


Curiſes Body 


(/16:)) | 


a, 


of other Men, (pag. 180.) as if it were 
That becauſe the Parts of our Bodies ſhall 


again, as Chriſt did, whoſe Body was not 


diſſolvd in the Grave, with Bodies materi- 
ally the ſame with thoſe which were bury'd, 


than to conclude, as I do, that, becauſe 
according to the Appointment of God, and 


the Predictions oft his Prophets, CHriſt's Bo- 


dy roſe the third day, before it was diſ- 


ſolv'd, therefore according to the Predicti- 


ons of the old Prophets, of Chriſt and his 


Apoſtles underſtood in the plaineſt and 


moſt familiar Senſe of the words, and ac- 
cording to that Parallel which St. Paul has 
inſiſted upon between the Reſurrection of 


Chriſf's Body and ours, our Bodies, whate- 


ver Diſſipations and Tranſmutations the 
Parts of em may have undergone before 
the general Reſurrection, ſhall riſe a- 
gain, as Chriſt's did, without any Diffe- 
krence as to the Matter of em, tho, like his, 


as to the, Qualities of 'em remarkably 


chang d. And if it is not more reaſonable, 


the Circumſtance of our Saviour's riſing 


with his priſtin Features and Wounds, | 


and eating and drinking after his Death, 
which Circumſtance ſuch reaſons as do not, 
that we know of, concern any Man beſide, 


& OE made 


w. 10 Corruption, as thoſe | 
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(17) 
made neceſſary to him, will no more afford 
us grounds to imagin the Rarallel which the 
Apoſtle mentions between Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection and ours, does not hold in every 
reſpect beſide, than his Divinity's being re- 
united to his Humanity at his Reſurrection. 
And this, I take it, is a clear and full ſolu- 
: yon 05 thoſe 8 Mar. : Con 55 | 
= dwelt upon ¶ Reply pag. 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183.) But wh 1 40 laf the Reſurrection 
= of the Boay, or of the ſame Body, is an Expreſ- 
Z fon which the New Teltament affords 
not either in Caſa directo or obliquo, in one 
Form of Syntax or another? Does it upon 
that account appear to ſo Ingenious a Gen- 
tleman as Mr. Lock, that the New Teſta- 
ment contains not Expreſſions equivalent; 
and that therefore the Doctrine of the Bo- 
dy's Identity at the Reſurrection is not in- 
cluded in the Article of the Reſurrection; 
or in other words, that % Article of the 
| Reſurreftion rightly underſtood, is not that 
| that very Body which was bury'd ſhall be raid 
| by God at the laſt day? I reſpect Mr. Locx 
for his Parts and Learning, but I bluſh for 
| him, when I ſee him thus out-bidding the 
School- Men themſelves in Wire-drawing. 
Certainly were I to direct a Letter to him 
ſuperſcrib'd for Mr. John Lock at Oates, &c. 
he wou'd hardly be fo ſcrupulous as not to 
break it open till I had ſent him another ſu- 

es J 
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hy 6181), 
per ſcrib'd for the ſame Mr. John Lock that 
lives at Oates, One wou'd think by the Con- 
ſtructions a Sort of People in the World 
put upon Articles of Faith, by the Ambi- 
guities they wou'd affix to em the 
thought God Almighty reveal'd himſelf 
only to "lar em, and that Chriff came 
into the World to abrogate the Cd Dia- 
lects, as well as the Old Law, Elſe when 
we find in the New Teſtament, that oar 
Bodies ſhall riſe again, why may we not as 
fairly ſuppoſe, that thoſe very Bodies of ours 
which were lay d in the ground ſhall be raid 
out of it again, as a Jeweller, that the ſame 
Diamond for which he has lay'd down his 
Money, ſhall be put into his hands when 
the Merchant who fold it him, tells him he 
will go and fetch the Jewel he fold him? 
And if Mr* L. will be thus exceptious and 
fcrupulous about the Senfe of one Article, 
he had beſt have a care he does not fall fout 
upon all the Reſt. If he doubts of the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, becauſe the 
word ſame is miffing in the Article of the 
Reſurrection of the Body, why ſhou'd he 
not doubt of the Forgiveneſs of Sins, be- 
cauſe in that Article the Forgiveneſs of Sins 
is not declar'd to be the ſame that we obtain 
thro? the Merits and Mediation of Chri/? 
or of the Unity of the Holy Catholick Church, 
becauſe the Article runs not in the * 
| a, I 
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1 
of One and the Same Holy Catholick Church? 
or of the Communion of Saints, becauſe the 


ſame is alſo wanting in that Article? nay, 


to, aſcend; Why may he not queſtion 


. 


vhether the Article of the Hoh, G oſs is to 


be underſtood of one and the ſame Holy 


Ghoſt ?. the ſeveral Articles of our Saviour's 


Cee, Bixth, See. of One and the ſame 


God the Father Almighty, of O 


e and the ſame 


C 


| God the Father Almighty, becauſe, all theſe 
Articles are without the word ſame? I 


7 
. L 
» 


know it will be anſwer'd in behalf of Mr. 


L. that thoſe places of Scripture upon 


| which all theſe Articles are built, and the 
Rational Arguments which prove the laſt, 
ſo plainly import the Unity of the 1 5 b 
of each Article, that the word Same had 


not been neceſſary to ſignifie it, as in the 


Article of the Reſurredtion of the Body, if by 
the Reſurrection of the Body was to be un- 


derſtood the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 


But that is the Thing which I inſiſt upon, 


that thoſe Texts of Scripture, upon which 


{ the Article of the Reſrredtion of .che Body 
| i baile, if not by the Word Same, yet by 
| Wards perfecth equivalent, as exprelly im- 


| port the Identity of the riſing Body, as thoſe | 


| Places of Scripture and Arguments from 
Right Reaſon, upon which the other Arti- 
cles of the Creed are built, import the 
eee, 
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33 
Sameneſi of God the Father Almighty, Jeſus 
Gi a our Lord, &c. Nor will. Mr. Lock, I 


preſume, ſuggeſt in reply, that to raiſe the 


very fame Body, to reunite the very fame 


Particles that were entomb'd however dif- 


pers'd and diſpos'd of, appears ſo miracu- 


, ouſly difficult, that the other Articles in- 
clude no Difficulties equal to it, on the 
ſcore of which we ſhou'd exclude the be- 


lief of the Unity or Sameneſs of their Sub- 
eds, and that therefore we are not as 
much oblig d to believe the Samereſs of the 
riſing Body, as the Sameneſs of God the Fa- 

ther Almighty, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, &c. 
For firſt, no evident Contradiction reſult- 
ing from the ſuppoſition of the Reſurrecti- 
on of the ſame Body, the Miraculoufneſs 
and Difficulty of it is more than accounted 
for from the Conſideration of God's Om- 
nipotence, becauſe as the Fooliſhneſs of God 
is wiſer than Men; ſo the Weakneſs r God 
is ſtronger than Men, 1 Cor. 1. v. 7 N hat 
to us may ſeem an unſurmountable Impe- 
diment,, a moſt inexplicable Operation, 
cannot prove a Tryal of Skill to that Infinite 
Majeſty, who even created whatever can 
look like an Obſtruction; And ſecondly 
the next Article of the Life Everlaſting 
(not to mention any other) infers no leſs, 
if not a greater Difficulty, the Perpetuation 
of our Bodies to all Eternity ſeeming more 
„ Wonderful 
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( 21) 
Wonderful and Inexplicable than the re- 
uniting of certain diſpersꝰd Particles of Mat- 


ter, and therefore thoſe Streig hi-lac'd Genf 


tlemen, who receiving the other Articles o- 


the Creed according to the full Import 
tance of them, heſitate at the Doctrine o 


the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, as a 


Doctrine implying abſolute Impoſſibilities, 


muſt undoubtedly 1n the Eye of every con- 


ſidering Man appear much more unaccoun- 
table than the Doctrine to them. 

Leaving therefore thoſe Advantages 
which Mr. L. has taken from the Abſence 


of the Word Same, I ſhall deſcend to ano- 
ther Criticiſm or Shift, or what ſhall I call it, 
if poſſible, as extraordinary as the former. 
He tells us (Paz. 199. Reph) that he who 


reads with attention that Diſcoarſe of St, Paul, 
1 Cor. Chap. 


* 


1 ; . where he diſcourſes of the Re- 
ſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diſtingaiſh- 
es between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed and the 


Bodies of the Dead, For it is reien wavres, br 


are the Nominative Caſes to ies, Cu ven 
Jieoννν, 14 dn, | all along , and not cdu ,, 
Bodies, mhich one may with reaſon think 


mould ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, 


| if all this had been ſaid to prove it as an Ar- 


9 
7 
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ticle of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhall 


be raiſed, He goes on, The ſame manner of 


ſpeaking the Spirit of God obſerves all through 
C ——_ Dead, 
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Dead, quicken or mate alive the Deal, the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, Thus John cap. 5. 
v. 28, 29. fais di iv welt fündig Aver res Wis 
dope dur? Y ExmrogeoorJa: ot Te aa9s Dhe⁰E,iuy ec 
eis daydragiy Code bt 5 Ta gavac argtarly; big Ay. 
ow reit Would not awell-meaning Search. 
er of the Scriptures be apt to'think, that if the 
thing here intended by our Saviour were to 
reach, and propoſe it as an Article of Faith 
neceſſary to be believed by every one, that tho 
ver) ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be raiſed, 
the Words ſhould rather have been, idvla rd 
oduara & iy Toi; Hh, 8i. e. all the Bodies that 
are in the Graves, rather than all who are 
in the Graves; which muſt denote Perſons, 
and not preciſely Bodies? Here you have his 
main Obje&ion in its full Luſtre, But firſt, 
it ſhould ſeem, Mr. L. has ſplit himſelf up- 
on that very Abſurdity which a little be- 
fore he lays to the charge of his moſt 
Learn'd Adverſary, for theſe Words of Mr. 
Lock's, if they prove any thing, prove that the 
Soul too ts lodg d in the Grave, and raiſed oat 
of it at the 105 day. (Mr. Lock's Reply pag. 
169.) For if it can only be ſaid of that 
which is laid in the Grave, that it ſhall be 
made alive or rais'd at the laſt day, then 
thoſe Nominatives which denote Perſons 
muſt mean no more than ſo much of thoſe 
Perſons as Riſing again can truly and pro- 


Per ly be predicated of, that 15, yea o- | 
2 | les: 


SW See. 
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: And ma ding 0 Ms. L. argues a- 
inſt his Adver ary, ( Reply pag. 169.) No 

gin Subſtance being raiſed * "A bis 

(Chriſt's) voice (ſee the Text juſt before 

cited by Mr. L. viz. John. 5. 28, 29.) And 

no other Subſtance hearing his voice but what 


being called comes out of the Grave, and no 
| other Subſtance coming out of the Grave but 


what was in the Grave, any one muſt conclude, 
that the Soul, unleſs 1t be in the Grave, will 
male no Part of the Perſon that is raiſed, an- 


x Heſs it be firſt made out, that a Subſtance which 


never was in the Grave may come out of it, 


or that the Soul is no Subſtance. (pag, 1 69. 


Reply) How juſtly he mov'd this Argu- 
ment againſt his Adverſary, I am not to 
| enquire; but Pm ſure, it manifeRly over- 


throws that Argument of his which I am 
now examining fetch'd from his Obſervati- 
on that it is Haid of Perſons, not Bodies, 
Cuomo Y Hal. igSngas]ay ; , for if Perſons, in 


Contradiſtinction to Bodies are to riſe again 
out of the Graves, then the Soul is to riſe 


again as well as the Body out of the Grave; 


and if the Soul is to riſe again out of the 


Grave, then it was laid in the Grave, un- 


leſs it be firſt made out, that a Subſtance 


which never was in the Grave, nor heard his 
voice that call d out Whatever Was in the 
Grave, may come out of it, or that the 


you. is NO Subſtance. And vy this Con- 


G4 futation 


| 
I 
| 
ſ 
* 
t 
. 
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futation of his own Argument has 
Mr. Lock demonſtrated the Neceſſity 


of the Body's Identity at the Re- 


ſurrection, for either thoſe Texts of 
| Scripture which Mr. L. fays denote the 


Riſing of our Perſoxs, not of our Bodies, 


averr the Reſarrection of our Bodies alone, 
of our Souls, or of our Perſons: Not of ei- 
ther of the Latter according to Mr Locſ's 
Confutation of his own Argument already 
apply'd, therefore of our Bodies alone. 
What Bodies? Certainly thoſe that were laid 


ele Hunnen, unleſs Mr. Lock can firſt make 
It out, that any other Subſtance than that 
which was laid in the Grave, may be faid 


to be rais'd again out of it, which he will find 


een as difficult a Task as to make out that 
a Subſtance which never was in the Grave 
may come out of it. Secondly, Why may 
we not reckon r«xz3y as we find it join'd 
to drdamas St. Math. 22.31. Heb. 6. 2. to 
be of the Neuter Gender ? or rather ſeeing 
that Epithet can agree to nothing but the 


Body, of what Gender can it ſo properly 


be as of the Neuter ? And then Mr. Lock's 


Demand to produce a Text of Scripture 
where the Reſurrection of the Body is menti- 


on'd, and his Obſervations that Perſons not 


. . hh 


Bodies; yexęgd, rdyles, d, not cia are Nomina- | 
tive Caſes to ie &c. are both anſwerd | 
at once, Thirdly, wd/1s it & Tos prauoiors, 
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and ve. 1 Cor. 15. 29, 31, 52. are or inary 
and vulgar Expreſſions to fignify, as the 
reaſon of the Thing requires they ſhou'd, 
ſo much of the Perſons as ſhou'd be laid 
by Tots unit, fO much of them as ſhowd 


properly die. And*tis no Wonder Mr. Lock 
himſelf allows, (Reply pag. 197.) that the 


Apoſtle mentioning the Bodies of Men at the 


Reſurrection, ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſui- 
ted to vulgar Notions, nor more a Wonder, 
I ſuppoſe, that our Saviour ſhou'd uſe the 
ſame before him. The People had been 


accuſtom'd to ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, 
They are ſick when only the Bodies of the 


Parties were ſo; They are ſleepy when only 
| their Bodies were ſo; They are lame, when 
only their Legs were ſo, and ten Thouſand 
the like; and therefore our Saviour and his 


Apoſtles, if they wow'd keep to the Com- 


mon Language of the World, were to tell 
Men that thofe Perſons whom the Grave 


had receiv'd were to riſe again from the 
Dead, when they deſign'd to teach them 
that the ſame Numerical Bodies of Men 


which had been, or ſhou'd be laid in the 
Earth, ſhou'd again be raiſed out of it. 
And that the Apoſtle particularly meant 
thus, 1 Cor 15. is evident from what I have 
above enforc'd as an Argument, the Pa- 
rallel he makes between Chriſt's Reſurrecti- 
on and ours, as elſe where, ſo v.16, 23. * 
„ "+ 5 2 TS 
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(26) 
ſays Mr. Lock (pag. 199.) Perſons are ſaid 
ws bo raiſed, — Bebe But does not 
xeꝛs de ſigniſie a Perſon as much as u, Per- 
ſons? and yet was any other Portion of 
ChriſPs Perſon raisd to Life out of the 
Grave beſide his Body? But Mr. L. ad- 
vertiſes us (Reply pag. 200.) that in the 
35th v. of this Chapter, St. Paul mates 4 
Diſtinction between the Dead and the Bodies 
of the Dead, But ſome Men will ſay hom are 
the Dead raiſed, and with what Bodies do they 
come? Which Words Dead and Th 0 ſuppo. 
ſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of 


7 

the Dead, 
the Queſtion will ran thus, How are the 
Dead Bodies raiſed, and with what Bodies do 
the Dead Bodies come? which ſeems to have no 
very agreeable Senſe, What a Spirt of Sophilt- 
ry have we here agen las if the Apoſtle hav- 
ing in the former part of the Verſe men- 


tion'd the Reſurreftion of the Body || 
Nac 25e cu, ſhowd not moſt proper! be | 


conceivꝰd to ſpeak at large, in the latter 
part of it, of the Perſons after the Reuniti- 
on of their Souls and Bodies, to this Effect, 
But ſome will ſay, after what Manner are 
the Bodies of the Dead raiſed? and with 
what kind of Body when their Souls and 


Bodies are united do they come? Or as if 
the Apoſtle might not deliver his Meaning 
: in a familiar Way of Speaking, ſo EE When 
we ſay, Such a Man came into the N. ow 
with 
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with 4 vigorous Body and 4 noble Soul, or 


che lie, whereas no Man ſtrictiy ſpeak- 


ing comes into the World with a Soul and 
Body, ut his Body and Soul make up 
that Him which comes into the World; as 
if, I ſay, the Apoſtle might not uſe ſuch a 
familiar Way of expreſſing himſelf but it 
muſt be interpreted contrary to his Ma- 
ſter's and his own plain meaning in other 


| Paſfipes, as well as to the reaſon of the 


Thing; and that notwithſtanding tis clear 
from the Similitude Which he immediately 


ſubjoins, that he cowd not mean the Per- 


ſon ſhou'd be raiſed again to Life out of 
the Grave, but the Body, and that very 


Body that was laid in it. Thou Fool, ſays 


St. Paul, that which thou ſoweſt is not quick- 


exed except it die. Tis moſt manifeſt in 


theſe Words, that that which is ſown, dies, 


and is quicken'd, is the ſame Body or Grain, 
materially the fame, but that which in dying 


and being quickened is chang'd as to its 
Qualities, for hat which thou ſoweſt, thou ſomeſt 
not that Body that ſhall be, but bare grain, and 
God gives it 4 Bod) as it has pleaſed him, that is, 
God gives it viz. the Seed, the 2d , 
the Matter whereof is not loſt or periſhd by 
*its dying and being reviv'd, ſuch new 


| Qualities as make it a Body of a very dif- 
ferent Frame from what it was when it 
was {own, and ſucli a new Quantity of 


(628) ä 

Matter, as in time conſtitutes the Sub- 
ſtance of the Blade, Ear, and full Corn, 
in ſuch a manner and meaſure as the na- 
ture of each Species requires, which I take 
to be the meaning of, ird-p rar eta 
2d lh cdu. And that we may not 
wonder how New Qualities ſhou'd be ſu- 


perinduc'd to the Riſing Body, the Apoſtle 


bids us in the next Verſe remember the 
wonderful variety of Qualities that diſco- 
vers it {elf in the Fleſh of Men, Beaſts, 


Fiſhes, Birds, and in the 40th and 41ſt v. 


puts us in mind of the variety of Qualities 

and Properties between and in the Celeſtial 

and Terreſtrial Bodys; the Glory ofthe Celeſ- 
tial is one, and the Glory of the Terreſtrial is an- 
other; there is one Glory of the Sun, and another 
Glory of the Moon, and another Glory of the 
Stars; for one Star differeth from another 
Star in Glory. So alſo is the ReſurrefFion 
of the Dead Tav vexpay, tO which cus v. 
44. is put in Appoſition. It, that is, c, 
18 ſown in Corruption, Diſhonour, Weakneſs, 
a Natural Boch; It, i, e, the ſame cd.) z5 


raiſed in Incorruption, in Glory, in Power, 4 
Spiritual Body, becauſe thoſe Qualiries to 


which is owing the Corruptibleneſs of the 
Corraptible Body, of the Fleſh and Blood, 
are inconſiſtent with that Incorruptibility 
and Immortality which our Mortal, Corrupti- 


ble Body muſt put on. v. 50, 53. 73 ggegrhy 


Tire, this ver) ſame corruptible Body, v5 


an 
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JIyn dy re this very ſame mortal Body put in 
put in Appoſition to the 5. * of whom 
it is ſaid D, dpSaprer, dum d ινν⁰ι,ꝛ. 
What can be more ſignificative and eaſy 
than the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe thus laid to-— 
ether and explain d? And what more 
aden to the Purpoſe than to make, as 
Mr. L. does, (p. 201.) the Diſſimilitude 
of the Qualities of the Corruptible and In- 
corruptible Body, an Argument againſt 
the Identity of their Subſtance, and after- 
wards to cloſe it with a Complaint that 
the Apoſtle has not aſſerted the Identity of 
the Riſing Body in Terms plain and ex- 

' preſs? (See alſo what he obſerves to the 
fame purpoſe in the beginnig of pag. 198.) 
when, as I have prov'd from ſeveral Texts 
above, and might have prov'd from many 
more, Chriſt and his Apoſtles, beſide the 
Holy Men before Chriſt's Incarnation, aſ- 
ſre us fo abundantly of the Truth of that 
Doctrine: inſomuch that unleſs we allege 
this Propoſition, The Dead ſhall be raiſed 
with the ver) ſame Bodys, that they had be- 
fore in this Life ( Reply pag. 201.) to be an 
Article of Faith as it ftands for the Senſe 
of this Propoſition, The Dead ſhall riſe, we 
cannot believe the Article of the Reſurrecti- 
on to be true in a Senſe wherein we are 
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oblig'd to believe it to be true, for the It 
Senſe of it-and of thoſe Texts which e- c 


vince 
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vince it, as I have ſhewn above, abſolute- 
ly requires that the Reſurrection of the Bo- 
dy, ſhould ſignify the Reſurrection of the 
ſame Body, and whoeyer cannot believe 
it to be true in that Senſe in which he is 
oblig' d to believe it to be true, cannot be 
ſaid to believe it: elſe the Macedonians and 
many of the Arians, &c. as fairly beliey'd 
the Eternity of the Son of God, as e er an 
Athanaſius, an Euſtathius, a Hoſius, or a 
Pope Julius of em all. To aflert that 


which is repugnant to the moſt obvious 
Meaning of an Article of Faith is at leaſt 
virtually to deny that Article, but not to 


aſſent to any ſuppoſition Without which 
the primary Senſe of the Article is incom- 


pleat, is, I think, ſomewhat more. And 
after all Mr. L, leaves me at a loſs for a 
Reaſon why he ſhou'd ſo eagerly contend 
that we are not oblig*d to believe the Iden- 


tity of the Body at the Reſurrection. He 
confelles himſelf ( Reply pag. 195.) that 


he does by no means deny that the ſame Bodys 
ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet he ſees no- 


thing his Adverſary has ſaid to prove it an 
Article of Faith, What his Adverſary has 
ſaid I do not concern my ſelf to examin. 


But if the Reſurrection of the Body un- 
derſtood rightly, and according to the known 
Rules of Acceptation, is all one with the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame Body, *tis plain he 


that 


CHER 
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that does not aſfent to the latter, whatever 
he denys,. does not affent to the former, 
and Pm afraid, not Aſſenting to an Article 
of Faith will denominate a Man much the 
ſame as flatly Denying it. But if Mr. L. 
does by no means deny that the ſame Bodies 
ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, why is he not 
at leaft content to leave that Poſition 
which he denys to be an Article of Faith, 
as a Poſition of an indifferent Nature? Why 
would he make out the Poſition it ſelf to 
be Indefenſible? For he that does by no 
means deny a Propoſition, tis preſumable 
allows it to be defenfible : as on Cother 
hand he that offers Arguments to prove a 
Propofition indefenſible, does, in ſome 
meaſure however, deny it. Impoſing a new 
and uncommon Senſe upon an Article of 
Faith is a thing of moſt dangerous Conſe- 
quence, and tis not to be fuffer d that Old 
8 which the ir of the 
Chriſtian Church has ever receiv'd not on- 1 
ly as true but neceſſary, ſhou d give place | þ 
to new Curioſities of private Men which 
themſelves pretend not to maintain as ne- 
ceſſary, nay the contrary to which h % do 
y no means deny, If Mr. L. had ſuppreſs |+* 
| What he has publiſ'd againſt the Sameneſs _ 
of the Body at the Reſurrection, no harm 
I deen done by his own Confeſſion: but 
I what miſchief might follow from the Pub- 
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lication, a Man of a much Inſeriour Un- 
derſtanding could not but diſcern, if it 
were but in this regard, that ſhifting Ex- 
politions of Faith diſtracts- and unſettles 
Men's Minds, and weakens the Cre- 
dit and Authority of Religion, eſpeci- 
ally of the Chriſtian Religion, which being 
that Rock mention'd by the great Author 
of it Matth. 16. 18. appears then moſt like 
it ſelf when thro? all the Parts, even the moſt 
minute, it is found compact and entire, 
without Alteration, Diminution or Additi- 
on. Nor is the Suffrage of Antiquity and 
General Reception, which Mr. Loct's 
learn'd Adverſary has brandiſh'd againſt 
him, a Topick ſo eaſily diverted as Mr. L. 
ſeems to imagin, (pag. 202.) where he 
thinks it ug to reply, that what the 
Chriſtian Church has always underſtood is be- 
ond his Rnomledg. Will it follow there- 
fore that their Expoſitions are not better 
than his? or that his Knowledge is beyond 
theirs? Whether he thought it an Article 
of Faith or not, That the ſame Body which was 
laid in. the Grave ſhould be raiſed at the laſt 
day, undoubtedly he ought to have pay'd Þ 
a greater Deference to the Catholick Þ 
Church and to the Learning of his Adver- 
ſary who admoniſhed him of her Judg- 
ment, than arbitrarily to wave the firit, 
and treat the latter with Expreſſions of 
5 Deglect. 


fs 


5 1 
Neglect. Notwithſtanding I ſhall beg his 
7 Excuſe and lay before you, Sr. a few Teſ- 
timonies of the Ancients, part of whom 
having convers'd with and been train'd up 
under the Apoſtles, and all having liv'd at 
a far leſs Diſtance of time from the 
Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, than 
Mr. L. not to mention the Simplicity of 


7 
* 


the Ages they lived in, and a thouſand o- 
ther Advantages which they couꝰd not but 
have over any Man now alive, however 
Mr. L. may think ſome of em came {hort 
of himſelf in point of Penetration, they 
will not only corroborate, but altogether 
confirm the Truth and Importance of the 
Doctrine of the Bodie's Identity at the Re- 
ſurrection. I begin with Clemens Roma- 
nue, Who thus adviſes the Corinthians in 
his Firſt Epiſtle to them. F. 24. 25. 
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Beloved, recollett what Pledges God affords 
us datly of 4 future Reſurrection, the great 
Pledge and Firſt Fruits whereof he has made 
Cbriſt Jeſus our Lord, in that he has raiſ- 
ed him from the Dead, Let as, my Be- 
loved, turn to thoſe: Reſurrections which from 
timt to time we behold in the Courſe of Na- 
ture. The Revolutions of the Day and Night 
are a liveh Image of the Reſurrection. The 
Night is as it were buryd,” the Day 8 
tie Day is loft and the Night re-enters. Turn 
we to the Fruits of the Earth. No Body can 
be 4 Stranger to the manner of the Growth of 
Corn. The Husbandman goes forth, ſcatters 
the Grain upon the Gradl, 
415 and ſimple Nature is mollifyd and diſ- 
 folwdin Proceſs of Time, and afterwards the 
fupendious Power of the Divine Providence 


„ which being of a 


raiſes it, and increaſes it, and it ſhoots forth 


' Fruit in abundance. The latter of theſe Al- 
luſions is borrow?d from 1 Cor, 15. which 
I have conſider'd already; the Former is 
plainly accommodated to our Purpoſe, for 
as Night being no more than the Abſence 
of the Sun, the Ratio formalis of one Night 
is perfectly the ſame with that of another; 
ſo the new Day is nothing elſe thaw the 
very ſame individual Sun return'd which: left 
our Horizon the Evening before. But the 
ö Holy Biſhop proceed S. IS 73 Taggddtor or 
lade, 73 rer8 ley Gs ret drarν‚ rie, Teri 
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rien d efHN. . Or dun p 179 chen 705 drags | 
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, TiTAngoudve ren. Let 6 meditate. p- | 


on that Aran e and ſurprizing. Prodigy with 


which, tis ſaid, the Eaſtern Parts of... 1 he 

N 2 about Arabia are acquainted: There | 
| .is,4 certain Bird calld a Phænix; there 
is never more. than one of ? em at 4 time, 
| and that lives Five Hundred Nears, and when : 
tte time of its dying.is. at hand, it builds it 
| ſelf a Neſt with — ince fs , and Mrrb, and 
. other Aromatics, into which it enters when 

| its term of Life is compleat, and there dies. 
F Afterwards the F 1% of i corrupts and breeds 
| 4 Worm, which Worm is noariſh'd out of the 
| | moifere of of the dead Bird, 1.70 # is fledg d: 

And when it is arrivd to. 115 ful 1 | 


vigour, it flies away with. the R Neſt. and "its 
| Predeceſogr s Bones in it, ard, Carries iso our 
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of Arabia into Egypt, to the City of the Sun; 


and in open day in the ſight of many. Speſtu 


tors, lays its Cargo upos die Altar of the Sun, 
and. then returns: into Arabia. And the 


Prieſts whe, preſerve a Computation of the Tima 


in Writing, find it conſtantly comes at the 


End of every Five Hundred Tears One 
wow d conjecture the Father had eſpecially- 
deſign'd to anſwer Mr. L. So pertinent an 


Inſtance (no matter how fabulous or feal) 
bas he left us of an Animal reſtor'd to Eife 
out of that very fame Subſtance whereof 


it formerly conſiſted: 'tis true, the Bones 
of the former Phenix remain in the Neſt, 


but that is becauſe the Relation Wppoſes, 


that the new Phænix without the matter of 


them becomes as compleat and large 


() a Bird as the old, by the Nutriti- 


on it receives from the "+ at — Fleſh of 


the old, which, be it as incredihle as, it 


will, upon the Parallel ſufficiently ſhews St. 
Clement under ſtood that our Bodies at the 
Reſurrection ſhou'd conſiſt of the ſame 
Particles that were laid in the Grave, and 
that no more of the Subſtance that was by- 
ry'd ſhou'd at the Reſurrection of the Bo- 
dy be left behind; than what woud be 
more than neceſſary to make it at leaſt as 
compleat, large, and ſubſtantial a Body as 
it was when firſt inhum' d, i, e. none at all. 
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F 1.) cautions St. Heirmus Simil, 5. d. 7. in 

theſe words, Audi ulterius. Corda hoc 
Thin cuſtodi mundum atq, purum; ut Spiri- 


tut ile, 1 inhabitabit in eo, teſtimonium 
referat illi, et tecum fuiſſe juditetur : Atque 
etium vide ne quando perſuadeatur tibi inten- 
re corpus hoc, & abutaris eo in libidine ali. 
. 37% Moreover, take care that thou keep that 


body of thine pure and undefiled: that the 


of 


Spirit which ſhall inhabit in it may give. Taſ- 
 tithony to it, and be known to have been uni- 


ted to it. And, be Fs let nothing. induce”. 


| thee to imagine that this thy Body ſhall uttenly 


periſh, neither upon any ſuch. Preſumption do 


| thou abuſe it by yielding to-:its Luſts, where, 
2s the Imtwritus he mentions cannot be the 
Separation of Soul and Body, for he makes 


it ah Lateritus of the Bedy only, and be- 


des tis gor ſuppolable that Hermes ſhou'd 
be commanded not to look. for a Natural 


Death, tho not to look for an Eternal Con- 
tinuance of the Diſſolvd Body in a State 


| of Diſſolution: ſo the Corpus hoc can ſigni- 
| ty go other than that Body, of which it is 


declared that it ſhall not perpetually con- 
tinue in ſuch a State; i. e. of the Bod 


| which ſhould, be bury' d. The Bleſſed Ig 


natias in his Epiltle to the Romans has in 


the Extaſie of his Impatience for Martyr- 


dom, expreſs'd his Aſſurance of the Riſing 


| VVV di 


| Bodig's Identity. apsre wi Snziar Gras AH, 
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Jie Bag 7271 5 ves OH. 01 40 AO. ft and in 
iny way, bat let the wild Beaſts devour me, by 
' nears of whom I ſhall reach Chriſt. Im 
God's Grain to be ground between. the Teeth 
ef wild Beaſts, that I may become the pure 
Bread of God. R ather invite and ſolicit the 
Beaſts to ruſh upon me and entomb me, and to 
leave not even the leaſt ſcrap of my 10% that 
being thus bury d I may be found burthenſome 
10 no body). What was this Grain of God's? 
The very ſame that was to be ground be- 
tween the Teeth of wild Beaſts, without 
any Deduction of the ſmalleſt Portion of 


it, to this End, that it (the very ſame ſtill 


in Sabſtance) might afterwards be found the 
Pure Bread of God, When the Parts of it 
fhou'd be reunited into one Body at the 
laſt Day. From the Glorius Ignatius let 


us paſs to Irenæus, who diſputing againſt 


Valentinus and other Hereticks, that Igna- 
rantes (as he ſays of em) virtatem & pro- 
te, Det conraticint fas Tan, thus 
expoſtulates, Si autem Spiritus ejus qui [uſ- 
citavit Jeſum Chriſtum d mortuis, vivificabit 
G mortalia corpora noſtra, Que ſunt ergo 
mortalia C orpora f | nunquid nam anime? ſed 
ſggeorruptabiles anime quantum ad comparati- 
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onem mortal ium Corporum. 1aſufflauit enim 
in faciem Hominis Deus flatum vite, &. 
fadlus eſt in animam viventem, flatus au- 
tem vite incorporalis eſt, ſed ne mortalem 
quidlem poſſunt dicere hominem ipſum flatu 


5 vita ejueexiſt ute. Sed reque Spiritum po 4 
 TJunt- dicere mortale Corpus. Quod igt- 


4 ”, „ 


tur ſupereſt dicere mortale Corpus, niſi 
ei, quomodo vivi ficabit eam Deus? Hic 
enim eſt quæ moritur & ſolvitur, ſed non 
Anima neque Spiritus. Mort enim eſt vita- 
lem amittere habilitatem, & ſine ſpiramine 
in poſterum, & inanimalem &. immobilem 
feri, & deperire in illa, ex quibus & ini- 
 tinm Subſtantie habuit. Hoc autem neque 
anime evenit, flatus eſt enim vite ; neque 
| Viritui, incompoſitus eft etenim &. ſimplex. 
| Opiritus, qui reſolvi non poteſt, & ipſe vi- 
| ta eſt eorum qui percipiunt illum. Supereſt 
#gitur ut circa carnem Mors oſtendatur, que 
poſteaquam exierit ani ma, ſine ſpiratione G. 
inani male efficitur, & paulatim reſolvitur 
in Terram ex qua ſumpta eſt. Hæc igitur 
| mortalis, hæc autem eſt de qua etiam dicit, 
 vivificabit G. mortalia corpora + uf — Be 
| Propter hoc ait de ed in prims ad Corinthios, 
3 ſic G. ReſurreFio mor tuorum, ſeminatur in 
Corruptione, ſurget in Incorruptione m. Ete- 
nim tu, ait, quod ſeminas non di viſicatur, 
ni prins moriatur. Quid eſt autem qna4 
VVV 15 
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it granum tritici ſeminutur & patrit in 
Terra, miſt Corpora qu in Terra ponuntur, in 
qua &. ſentinu Jattantur: & propter hoe Ai- 


ris. Puid enim ignobilins burmr mor ta, 
vel quid iterum glorioſius ſurgente ei, G. 


pereipiente Incorruptelum | ſeminatur in in- 

firmitate, ſurgit in virtute e in infiratitate 

| fuk, quoniam cum fit terra, in terram un- 

dit: virtute autem Dei qui eam faſettat 4 
e 


mortnis, Seminatur corpus animale G.ſur- 
git corpus ſpirituale : Indubitate doent quo- 


#ianm neque cle anima neque de Spiritu ſermo 
eſt ei, ſed de mortificatis Corporibus. tHe 


ſunt enim corpora animal ia, id 2 eft, Patics- 


pantia anime, quam cum amiſerint, morti- 
Fcantur. Deinde per Spiritum ſurgentia fiunt 
Corpora Spiritual ia, uti per ſpiritum ſequper 


permanentem habeant vitam. As fully to 
the ſame intent and purpoſe Tertuilian in 


his Diſputation againſt the the Hereſy of 
 Marcion L. 5. M; 


ortuorum ReſurreFionene 
uidam tunc negiriut prins diſpibi. 
t. Dtique eodem modo quo & 
zumc. Siquidem ſemper Reſurredt io Cararis 


uomoclo 
2 


negatur. Ceternm animam &. ſapiemt iam 


plures divinam vindicantes ſalbam repro- 
mittunt, & vulens ipſum ea preſumpbione 
defunctos colit, qua animas eorum manere 
confidit. Caterum corpora aut ignibus ſta- 
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Lite, temporibus tenen uboleri manifaſtum 


eſt. Si ergo Carnis: 


Reſurre®ionem neg 
Apoſcolus retumtlit, utigne adverſus i la- 
7 iretar, quoi illi negabant, carnis | ſeilicet 
Neſurrectionem. Habes compendio reſpon- 
ſam, Cateru jam ex -abuntlanti « Nam G. 
 ipſutn: quod mortuorum Ręſurrectio dicitur, 
exigit defentls proprietates ©oocahulorum. 
Mortnornm itaiue vecabulo-non eſt nife-quotl 
mifet animum, de cujus facultate. vivebat 


Hegantes 


Corpus eſt quod amittit animam, &. amit- 


tendo t mortunum ʒ ita movin vocuhul uam 
ronpors competit. Porno ſi reſurxect ia mor 
tui oft, mortuum auth non uliud eſt quan 
Corpus, Corporis erit reſurrectio. Sic Gure- 
JfurreFionrs uocabul um nom al iam rem vindi- 
rat quam quæ cecidit. Surgere enim poteſt 
dci & quod omnino non cecidit quod ſemper 
retro jacuit. Reſurgere autem non eſt niſi 
ejus quod cecidit. Iterum enim ſurgendo 
quia cecidit reſurgere dioitur, Re enim Syl- 
aba iterations ſemper adlbibetar, +--=--2uod 
4 Terri eſt ibit in Terram. Hoc abit quod 
ni Terram thit, hoc reſurgit quod vadit. 
| Tootnitagreat deal more which he adds; 
and, as if all were not enough, he refers 
his Reader to his Book De Ręfurrectłiaue 
Carnis, acquainting him that this is an 
Argument cui et alias quiden proprio blu 
mine ſatiofecerat omnibus Hereticis reſiſtens. 
| What now will Mr. L. make of frenea's 


der 


(42) 
defining the mortal Body ſpoken of by 
the Apoſtle to be no other thanthat Pſala, 

that ſtructure of Fleſh, that very, very ; 
fame Fleſhwhich after the Soul has taken , 
Its Flight, is dead, without all Breath | + 
or Motion, and rots away by piecemeal | 1 
4 

| 

( 

| 


into that Earth from whence it was taken, 

but ſhall riſe a Spiritual and Glorious Bo- 

dy according to St. Paul Argumentation 

and Similitude, 1 Cor. 15 How will he 
"perſuade Tertullian to recant or qualify Þ - 
What he has ſo earneſtly and fo juſtly in- Þ - 

8 ferr d, That if People will underſtand | 
Mord according to the Senſe Mankind bas 
 Smposd upon em, by the Reſurrection of the Þ® + 
Dead, - they muſt underſtand the Reſur- Þ -1 
recłtion of that Body which had loſt its Soul 
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( 
by which it liv'd: for that it is the Body 
that is left by the Soul, and thereupon be- ; 

comet a Dead Body, and that therefore by 
the Word Dead is fegnifyd the Body, be- 
cauſe if the Reſurrection is to be the Reſur- | © 
rection of the Dead, and only the Body dies, 
the Reſurrection is to be the ReſurreFion of | 
the Body, ſo that the Word Reſurrect ion is 
applicable to no other Subſtance (non aliam 
rem vindicat ) than that which dy'd, in- 
aſmnch as that which always lay and never | © 
fell nay riſe, and Riſing may then be affirmd | -. 
of it. But to riſe again is only proper to 
that which fell, and that which fell, as it 
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was talen out of the Earth, ſo having re- 
turnd. to it ſhall riſe again, even that very 
Body which fel? Theſe Expreſſions are 
clear and full, and not to be perverted, 
ſuch as it was neceſſary to uſe againſt 
thoſe Hereticks whom Jrenæus and Ter- 
tullian had to manage. By the Way, if 
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theſe Two Venerable Fathers have pro- 
nnouncd Mr. Lock a Child of Valentini, 
of Cerdon and Marcion, and the like, I 
bope he will not be angry with me, I 
have been oblig d to ſummon their Au- 
thority; and if their Sentence, and their 
Interpretations are found riveted together, 
I cannot help it. In this Apologet we learn 
the ſame Doctrine from Tertullian again, 
Dbicunque reſolutus fueris, quæcunque te 
y | materiadeſiruxerit, hauſerit, aboleverit, in 
- | mihilum prodegerit, reddet te. Wherever 
the Parts of thy Body ſhall be diſſolv d, 
- | mhatever parcel of Matter has deſtroyed 
- | Thee, abſorpt thee, conſum'd thee, it ſhall 
„ | give thee back again. Thus alſo Minuci- 
Fu. Felix, Tu perire & Deo credis, ſiquid 
s | oculis noſtris hebetibus ſubtrabitur? Corpus 
n | one ſive areſcit in p;lverem,” ſive in hunro- 
rem ſolvitur, vel in cinerem comprimitur, 
r | vel in nidorem tenuatur, ſubducitur nobis, 
d | fed Neo, Elementorum Cuſtodi, reſervatur, 
% Can you fancy God loſes ſight of thoſe Par- 
it ticles. that are loſt ta our Eyes? Alaſr . 
0 SE WA CTY I rn 
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Suto away 


der ü Revidy JckmeDBubes dag ben ddt fel 
Dade 57 dern Purdue, Whether we are Bury d 


at the bottom of the Ocenn, br the Particles 


Four Bodies difpers'd to the four Cardinal 
Pornts, or the Beuſts of the Foreſt, or the 
fowls of the Air have torn us to Pietes 
ed devouwrd us, Goll by bir Power will 
raiſe #5 u again, and rale dente JuyaTs 7 
HaxvHore wuare cr ſeil. Rergdt Whptivoy 5B 
zen i; a, gt 3 wh dre, Chriſt 
will reunite the Bodies that have - fufferd 4 
Diſſolution to their living Souls, for the 
Reſarreition is to he of Bodies that were bu- 
5, not of any nem Subſtante im lies of whit 


was bury d. Belide theſe I might cite a mul · 


titude of Teſtimonies out of Juſtin Martyr, 
the Queſtiones vt Reſponſiones ud Orthod. 
_ aſcribd to him, Origen, Athenagoras, &c, 
but that J conceive, thoſe already producd 
are {ufficient to ſhew the Sentuntats of the 
Primitive Church. upon the Point debated, 
and the Authority of latter Ages being in- 


feriour to that of the Earlieſt, I hold my 


ſelf 


FCC Ä 


keel encufd from further purſuing the Ab. 
gument frem Authority, for more of which, 
i more will be acceptable, I refer yeu, Sir, 
to Tertullians Book De: Reſurrectione Carnis, 
and Athenagoras mt avardmnus Tay vexpSy. Novy 
what ſhall we fay vo all this? Shall we ac 
quieſce implicity in Mr. Locks Aſſertion 
that it is not neceſſary to believe that the 
| fame. Body dun riſe again at the laſt day? 
or be guided by the Fathers, who have ac- 
| counted them Hereticks as deny ing a necef- 
ſury point of Faith, who deny d the Identi- 
ty of the Body at the Reſurrection? Shall 
| we receive their Expoſitions of Scripture, 
the buſſneſs of ' whoſe; Profeſſion, and the 
| utmoſt of whoſe Ambition it was tp under- 
ſtand the Scriptures: perfectly, and who 
| had! many Privileges and Advantages in 
| order* to it which no body now can.haye? 
| oxſhall we receive Mr. Lochs, the huſineſs of 
whoſe Profeſſion it certainly is not, how 
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much ſoever his Ambitzon may lie that way, 
| living-fo late, and in an Age, Gpd knows, 


ſo mũch abounding with Errors, and that too, 
when he is violating his own Rules, and 
breaking in. upon that Analogy between 
the Names and Ideas of Things, which 
in his Eſſay, of Human Underſtanding he 
| makes- ſo neceſſary a Condition of Reaſon- 
ing Rightly and Fairly? But to deſiſt: L 
hope I have now diſchargd the Province 
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you-oblig'd me to undertake, and then? 
I value not the Cenſures of thoſe who find! 
nothing more to except againſt but meer. Þ 


ly my Undertaking it. Provided I have 


_ evincd all that was neceſſary to be evinc'd 


upon the Queſtion propos'd, and anſwerd 
all that requird an Anſwer, I know no 
reaſon why any Crzticks ſhou'd look in my 
Mouth to examin my Age. Amicus Qua- 
dragenarius, Amicus Sexagenarius, ſed magis 
amica Veritas, The Books containing thoſe 
dangerous Miſtakes which I have been now 
diſcovering and confuting, were not very 


lately publiſh'd, and tho the Infection 
| ſpreads apace, no abler Pen has attempted 


to. ſtop its Career; Who knows therefore 
but God who is often pleasd out of the 
Mouths of Babes and Sucklings to ordain 
Strength, may give the foregoing Pages 
an Efficacy at leaſt, toward the preventing 
their further Progreſs? — © © | 
However, if 1 reap no other Satisfaction, 
I am ſecure of the Pleaſure accompanying 
my good Intentions to ſerve the Publick, 
, te 


Sir 
Pur, Kc. 
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J Have read over, as you enjoyn'd me, 
I the Second of the Two Treatiſes of Go- 
vernment father d upon Mr. Lock, and cer- 
| tainly no Hiſtory of Monſters can be more 

Entertaining. But no Body beſides him- 

ſelf ſhall perſuade me, Mr. Lock. was the 
Author. The World has cenſur'd that 
| Gentleman's Opinions with a great deal 
of Freedom; I need not ſay how- juſtly : 
But I never heard his Parts call'd in Queſ- 
tion. He is every where acknowledged 

an Acute and Ingenious Writer, ſo that 
I cannot bring my ſelf to believe ſuch groſs 
and ſtaring Contradictions, ſuch manifeſt 
and wild Abſurdities might flow from his 
Pen. Not: to mention to you in how ma- 
ay Inſtances the Author of thefe 'Fwo 

reatiſes has violated the Rules of all r. 
1115 MG gick 


({ 48 ) 
gick, we muſt either believe him not to 
Mr. Loet, or that Mr. Lock- has already 
forgot his own Logick; as particularly when 


in his Second Chapter of his firſt Treatiſe 
(concerning the ' Contents whereof, we 
ſettled aur. Notions when we were laſt to- 
gether) he has been Expoſtulating two 
Whole Pages out with his Adverſary upon 


his having never defin'd his Fatherly Au- 


 thority, he Subjoins immediately a long Pa- 
ragraph, wherein are enumerated the Se- 
veral conſtituent Properties of the Thing 
ro be defin*d, as he has in order collected 


em Out of Sir Robert Fibner's Diſeour ſes, 


whereas Mr. Lock in his Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding teaches, that ſuch Enumera- 


tions are the very beſt Diſinitiont. Beſides, 
as it had been unworthy a Philoſopher to 


diſappomt his adverſary: at the peril of his 


own Principles; ſd had it been unbecom- 
ing a Gentleman at the ſame time to enter 


à Caueat againſt Cuvilling and Railing (See 


— ta the Two Treaties) and —_ Sir 
dend Aduerſary, as that Authour 


himſelf Obſerves, ſo diſingenuouſſy and 
riauſly, that whoever” is unacquin- 
ted with Sir Rabert's Character, might i- 


magine him to have been ſome ee 
Gampoſitios. of Bedlam and Billingſgate.. 


hope Mr. Loch is a perſon of more — 


rand and — than. £0 caſt * 
0 
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calm and candid a Writer as Sr. Robert ſo 

many falſe and Seandalous Imputations, re- 

” preſenting him as a popular Advocate for 
© Slavery, 4 Sounder-forth of Glib Nonſence 

© (Pref. ) the Author of a Book which was to 

provide chains for Mankind (Chap. 1.) who 
” according to his uſual Method begins in one 

| Senſe, and concludes in another (Chap. 4.) tho? 
in his Eleventh Chapter he makes Sr. Ro- 

bert a very great Maſter of Language and Stile 

(. 100.) but yet he ſoon retracts, for in 

the 127th Sect. he expoſes the Slave, as he 
is pleas d very civilly to ſtile Sr. Robert 

(Chap. 5. §. 51.) as having made ridiculous 

Aſinments (Chap. 11. $. 127.) ſerves him 
(N. 137. Chap. 11.) with a Riſam teneatis, 


4 and which is the profoundeſt Paradox of all, 
> indnuates (9. 196. rhe ſame Chapter) as if 
the Slave which in deſpight to the contrary O- 
binion of all other Ages and Conuntrys in the 
Mord but his own, had aſſerted Monarchy to 
» % Jure Divino (Chap. 1. F. 4.) like a Xza- 
r bus Chriſtian Politician ( Chap. 1 1. F. 154.) 
r declin'd to allow God to have any care of his 
d People. Does all this, think you, Sir, and 
„ as much more to the ſame Effect, ſavour of 
i. ue Ideas, Reflexion and Philoſophy? The 
is {| Golliping World may report What it will, 
1 ME bnt it ſhall never perſuade me that a Man 
i» of Mr. Locks Underſtanding and Letters 
ſo could diſcharge ſuch a Load of Incoherent 
m Vuaccountable Scurrility. don 


- a) 

_ ek, we muſt either believe him not to 
be Mr. Loot, or that Mr. Lock-has already 
forgot his own Logict; as particularly when 

in his Second Chapter of his firſt Treatiſe 
(concerning the Contents whereof, we 
ſettled aur Notions when we were laſt to- 

_ gether.) he has been Expoſtulating two 
whole Pages out with his Adverſary upon 
his having never defin'd his Fatherly Au- 
thority, he Subjoins immediately a long Pa- 
ragraph, wherein are enumerated the Se- 68 
veral conſtituent Properties of the Thing th 
to be defin'd, as he has in order collected I 
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whereas Mr. Lac in his Eſſay of Human ö Al 
Underſtanding teaches, that ſuch Enumera- ( 


tions are the very beſt Difnitions. Befides, IM © 
as it had been unworthy a Philoſopher to in 
diſappomt his adxerfary- at the peril of his th 
on Principles; ſo had it been unbecom- I /” 
ing a Gentleman at the ſame time to enter W 
a:Caneat:againſt- Cenilling and Reiling (See | '* 
Prefure ta the Imo Treat iſes) and totuſe Sir [0s 
Robert, à dend Aduenſary, as that Authour iſ de 
himſelf Obſerves, ſo diſingenuouſſy and Pe 
opprobriquſly, that whoever is unacquin- 
ted with Sir Rabert's Character, might i-“ 
magine him to have been ſome Portentuus GC 
Compoſition | of Bealarm and | Billing gate. 7 1 bn 
bope Mr. Lock is a perſon of more Huma- 0 
mty and Breeding, than to caſt u 
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calm and candid a Writer as Sr. Robert ſo 4 
many falſe and Seandalous Imputations, re- 


& 
7 


_ 1 : I 


| . 

You challenge your Friend to confute 
the Poſitions maintain d in the Second of 
thoſe Treatiſes. At preſent, were I ſo diſ- 
poſed, I am embarqu'd in other Concerns, 
and cannot diſengage my ſelf. However 
you ſhall have my Thougnts in relation to 
the Thirteenth Chapter, becauſe you preſs 
me ſo earneſtly to digeſt it, and becauſe, 
in good truth, to confute that Chapter is to 
break the Politician all at once, as indeed 
to tranſcribe the Chapter is to confute it. 
For in that ſingle Chapter we find this 
mortal Enemy to a Natural Sovereign Power, 
Setting up no fewer than Three Sovereign 
Powers in the Same Community, and, 
which is pleaſanter yet, all of 'em in Sub- 
ordination to one another. Take his own 
Words. In a conſtituted Common wealth add. 
ing for the preſervation of the Community, 
there can be but one Supreme Power, which is 


the I egiſlative, to which al the reſt are ani 


muſt be Subordinate. There you have one 


ſupreme Power. Now in the next line for 
another. The Legiſlative being only a Fidu. 
etzry Power to att for certain Ends, there re. 
mains ſtill in the People a Supreme Power 1 
remove or alter the Legiſlative, when they fin 
the Legiſlative act contrary to the Truſt reposu 


in them, I ſuppoſe by way of a Fourth 
Degree of Compariſon , the Legiſlative 
Power 1s Supreme, but the Power «A 
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Multitude Sapremeſt. Well! but the Legiſ- 
lative is the Supreme Power while the Govern- 
ment ſubſiſts, F. 150. whereas the Supreme 
Power of the Community can never take place 


| ill the Government's di ſſolvd, d. 159. that 
zs, the Supreme Power cannot take place 


till there can be no Supreme Power; for 


Where all the Members of a Common- 
Wealth are by Nature, as our Politician 
maintains, in a State of Equality, and the 
Pomer which they gave, devolves into their 
Hands, Ibid. tis the very Quinteſſence of 
Contradiction to affirm that the Supreme 
| Power of the Community conſiſts in an Uni- 
| verſal Equality, But for all this, Legiſlative, 
hold up thy Head; tis thy turn in the next 
Line to come uppermoſt. Since the Legiſ- 
lative is no otherwiſe Legiſlative of the So- 
ciety (I wiſh our Author had afforded us a 
| Marginal Note to explain what he meant 
| by being Legiſlative of a Society ) but by the 
| right it has to make Laws for all the Parts 
| and every Member of the Society, preſcribing 
KRales to their Actions, and giving Power of 
Execution where they are tranſgreſs d, the Le- 
| giflative muſt needs be the Supreme, and all 
| other Powers in any Members or Parts of the 
| Society, deriv'd from and ſubordinate to it. 


But now again make room, Lepi/latzve, 


| and enter Supreme Executive Power, h.152. 
| veſted in one, who having a Share in the Le- 


E 2: © - goftativ'e 


( 52 ) 
iſlative, has no diſtinct Superiour Legiſlative 
7 be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther 


than he himſelf ſhall joyn and conſent , ſo that 


he is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall 


think fit. And . 153. It is not neceſſary, 
no, nor ſo much as convenient, that the Le- 
giſlative ſhould be always in being; but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the Excative Power ſhould, 
becauſe there is not always need of new Laws 
to be made, but always need of the Execution 
of the Laws that are made, as though, by 
the way, any Perſon or Perſons were ſo 
well qualified to execute the Laws as thoſe 


that could beſt underſtand the Meaning 


and Purport of them ; or any cou'd under- 


Rand the Meaning and Purport of them, 


fo well as the Legiſlatours themſelves; not 
to particularize that vaſt Variety of Caſes 
and Circumſtances, which will as perpetu- 
ally and as neceſſarily require Alterations, 
or at leaſt Reſtrictions and Conſtructions 
of Law equivalent to them, as the very 
Execution of the Laws. But now, to the 
right about as ye were. The Federative 
and Executive Power are both Miniſterial and 
| Subordinate to the Legiſlative, which as has 
been ſhew'd, in a conſtituted Commonwealth is 
the Supreme. Ibid. And agen, The Power 
of Aſſembling and Diſmiſſing the Legiſlative, 
placed in the Executive, gives not the Execu- 
tive a Superiority over it, but is a Fiduciary 


Traf 


W-1 
1 
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Traft plac'd in him for the ſafety of the People, 
in a Caſe where the Uncertainty and Variable- 
eſs of Human Affairs could not bear a ſteady 


| fd Rule. F. 156. Uncertainty of Human 


Affairs indeed! when that proud Executive 
Power which ſo lately pearch'd upon the 
higheſt Pinnacle of the State is now fetch'd 


down below not only the Supreme Lepiſila- 


tive, but the Supreme Power of the People 
too. And after all (as one might eaſily 


have foreſeen ) tis their Supreme Power that 
ſweeps away the Stakes, for The Conſtituti- 
on of the Legiſlative is the Original and ſus 


preme Act of the Society, antecedent to all Po- 
ſitive Laws in it, depends wholly on the People, 
and no inferiour Power can alter it, \. 157. 


And for à Concluſion of the whole Eſſay, 


The Supreme Legiſlative Power upon the Forfei- 
ture of the Rulers, or at the Determination of a 
Time ſet, reverts to the Society, and the Peo- 


ple have a right to act as Supreme, (that is, 


when {ſuch a Thing as an Iferiour no lon- 
ger exiſts, in reſpe& of whom the People 
might act as Supreme) and continue the Le- 
giflative in themſelves, or place it in a new 


Form, or new hands, as they think good, al- 


though, I remember our Author had told 
us, d. 89. That wherever any number of Men, 


| are ſo united into one Society, as to quit every 


one his Execative Power of the Law of Natare, 
and to reſign it to the Pablick, there and there 
3 _ 
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(54) 


only is a Policical or Civil Society. And that 


this is done wherever any number of Men, in 
the ſtate of Nature, enter into Society to make 


one People, one Body Politick under one Su— 


preme Government. Tabor and Pipe ner 
made ſuch Melody. Nothing like Civil 
Society *till Numbers of Men combine to 
make one Body Politick under one Su- 


preme Government, tho the People, if they 
think good, may have a Right themſelves 
to act as Supreme, to be their own Legiſ- 


lators. And this very Repugnancy is the 
Caſting- card of our Authour's Accumulated 
Argumentations! The Wonderful Reſult 
of Two Hundred Forty Three Sections] Par. 


turiunt Montes----- Now can you have the 
Conſcience to delire me, Sir, to digeſt ſuch 
_ crude and nauſeous Inconſiſtencies as theſe? 
Certainly you beleive I have a moſt extraor- 


dinary Concoction! Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
and Popiſh Legends might as ſoon go down 


with me. You may command me, Sir, in 
moſt matters; but ſhould the Pope in Ca- 


theara talk at this rate, *twou'd ſtartle, I 
dare ſay, the moſt credulous of his Adorers. 


Tranſubſtantiation includes Contradictions 


good ſtore, but then there are miſapply'd 
Texts of Scripture, and Notions preten- 
ded from the Conſideration of the Infinity 
of God's Power to veil their nakednels. 


Now our Polizician's Chimere come Gog: 


; 


| ling in Troops upon us! Three Supreme Ca- 


necks, and picking out one another's Eyes? 


( 55 ) 


pacities all on 4 row, ſtretching out their 


But J take my leave of the Cadmean Frater- 


zity, and hope by this time you are ready to 1 
do ſo too. Or if you cannot acquieſce, al- 1 
low at leaſt the Sincerity o, h 
| ; By 
Auguſt the 1 
7th 1699. 5 | | 


* OS 
Sir Willlam Temples. 
Notion of the 


Origin of Government. 


6 —_—_—_— 


LETTER III. 
Sir, 


eturn you many Thanks for the Preſent 


| J lately received, particularly for Sir 


William Temples Letters; and upon your 


making the Motion, have weigh'd the Mean- 


ing and the Conſequences of what he offers 
concerning the Foundarion of Civil Govern- 


ment, as I find his Thoughts publiſh'd in 


his Miſcellanies. I readily agree with You as 
to the Elegance of the Stile and Propriety 


of the Expreſſion; but the Doctrine ap- 
pears to have a very dangerous Tendency, 


and I am not a little ſurprizd that no Bo- 


„ 
dy has hitherto caution'd the World againſt 
the Reception of it. Suffer me therefore to 
impart my Sentiments thereupon, not that 
I wou'd ſeem to call in queſtion the Judg- 
ment or Integrity of that Worthy Gentle- 
man, whoſe admirable Performances both 
for Solidity and fine Language ſhall, T dare 
| affirm, ſtand full proof againſt the mighty 
Cavils of a Thouſand Criticks, who like 
Aſop's Crow muſt be truſſing up Lambs, 
till they tangle their Claws in the Wool, 
| a Calamity that conſtantly comes of find- 
ing fault with Maſterpeices in the wrong 
place. Every Man of Prudence ſhould be- 
| ware how he draws upon a Brother of the 
Blade, a known Stager at his Weapon. 
| He has but the Fortune of the firſt Paſs to 
depend upon, and failing muſt be glad to 
| crave Quarter not only from his Adverſary, 
but from the Publick too. Notwithſtand- 
ing when a juſt Occaſion preſents it ſelf, 
| though perhaps no Provocation deſign'd, 
the Laws of Honour and Gallantry oblige 
I even your Novices at the Excerciſe, to ven- 
ture at him, where he lies moſt open, but 
| always upon fair and generous Terms. I 
do verily believe a Gentleman of Senſe ſo 
profound as Sir W. T. had it never in his 
Thoughts to form ſuch a Scheme of the 
Origin of Government, as ruins the very 
Notion of it ; all that's to be faid is, 9 1 
EY ; [| 
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(58) 
has been overfeen in his own Art, and 
apainſt the miſchievous Influence of that 


Overſight in ſo great an Example, an An- 


tidote cannot but be moſt neceſſary. I 


grant that excellent Author very ſtrenuouſſy 


aſſerts the neceſſity of Government in gene. 
ral and of Unity in the Governing Power; 
for ( ſays he P. 53. Miſcel. 5th Edit.) Al 


Government is à reſtraint upon Liberty, and 


under all, the Dominion is equally abſolute where 
it is in the laſt reſort; And to the ſame ef. 
fect, Pag. 49. Every Man comes to find by 


Experience that Confuſion and Popular Tu- 
wults have worſe Elfects upon Common Safety, 
than the rankeſt Tyranny, And agen, P. 80. 


Authority can never be ſo great in many 4s in 


One. His Reaſon for it I muſt afterwards 


conſider. All which Declarations manifeſt 


ſufficiently the fairneſs of his Meaning, and 


are Sentences worthy to be enregiſter'd in 


Tables of Gold. Each Propoſition has the 


Force of an Edict, and interpoſing like the 


Poet's awful Patriot, Virg. Aneia, 1. v. 152. 


Muhen a diſtracted State has Tumults bred, 
And Fattion boils in each Plebeian Head, 
When Stones fly thick around, Battoons and 
Dirt, | RR : 
And all that's hard or ſoft enough to hurt, 
Profound Attention with a Look commands, 
Aud the mad Concourſe at a Breath disbanos. 
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So much Addreſs, and Character combin d, 
Avail to bend the Will, and Charm the Mind. 


But then ſuch an untowardly: Notion 


comes preſently glancing upon theſe pro- 


miling Principles, as utterly defeats their 
Force, For Cuſtom and Opinion are at laſt 
made the Ratio Formalis of Government, 


in Conjunction with Authority ariſing 
from them. Nor can it be ( ſays he p. 53.) 
that when vaſt numbers of Men ſubmit their 
lives and Fortunes abſolutely to the Will of 
one, it ſhould be want of Heart, but muſt be 
| Force of Cuſtom or Opinion, the true Ground 


and Founaation of all Government, and that 


| which ſubjetts Power to Authority. For Pom. 
er ariſing from Strength, is always in thoſe that 


are governed, who are many. But Authority a- 
riſing from Opinion is in thoſe that govern, 
who are few, And P. 5 5. Authority ariſes 
from the Opinion of Wiſdom, Goodneſs and 
Valour in the Perſons who poſſeſs it. And 


what now wou'd any unbyaiſsd Judgment 


infer from theſe Poſitions? What J fay, but 
that the Caprice and Good Pleaſure of the 
Multitude 2% along gave birth to Human 


Order, and Diſcipline? That Rule and 
Majeſty, the very Hinges of Human So- 
ciety, have been ever the Donationof Muck- 


Worms? That Monarchs are Tenants ar 


Will? Nay worſe, at the Freak and Hu- 
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quated Leſſon, that Authority's the Heart 


( 


mour of the People? I willingly confeſs, 
in one Senſe, Authority may paſs for the 
Mother of Goverament, as that Authority 


reſulted originally from a Native Right, 


as it is at this Day to be defin'd according 
to the Model of that Right, and as with- 


out the allowing and revering the Autho- 


rity of that Right, the Nature of the Thing 


makes it impoſſible for Government to ap- 
pear, or abide in the World. Animals 


might as ſoon move without Nerves and 
Muſcles, as Governours manage Subjects 


that ſecurely deſpiſe em. Admonitions and 
Perſuaſions are plainly thrown away upon 


ſuch as have conceiv'd a mean Opinion of 


their Adviſers. And what muſt they then 
expect who preſume to dictate, oblige, 
compel, reſtrain and chaſtize, upon ſup- 


poſition the little Ones are prepar'd to piſs 
upon em? That Exerciſe of Dominion 
which ſhieldedand fortify'd by the Reſpect 


and Acquieſcence of the Subject, holds all 
the Parts of a Common-wealth together, 


looks like committing Hoſtilities, and 
carrying on an Open War, when Subjects 


once come to playing upon Prerogative, 


and therefore the Pilots of the State may be 
glad in ſuch a Juncture if they can but come 


off with bare Contempt, and ſcape Pro- 


{cription and Arraignment. ?Tis an anti- 


and 
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and Vitals of Government; an Aſſertion 
bordering upon Self. Evidence. Without 
the Efficacy of this, every School-maſter 
may as well burn his Birch, and nod out 
the Day in the Desk, as pretend to keep 
Peace among his Youngſters, or bring 'em 
to learn their Books. I make no doubt but 
| Dionyſus by the unluccky Fall he got from 
| a Tyrant to a School. maſter, found all his 
Impreſſions and Influence much weaker 
than he would ha? done, had he roſe to 
that Dignity from the Condition of an Usher. 
| Nay for any thing I know, he might fall 
much lower upon the firſt Day of his bran- 
| diſhing the Ferula, than upon the Day of 
| his quitting the Scepter. O! the archneſs 
| of the young Villains, I warrant you! 
Well! crys one, I ſay let's make a Bar- 
| * oain, and if his Majeſty goes to laſh us, 
([ take him and {trip him of his Royal Ju- 
K riſdiction. And Liberty and Property, 
“ ſay I (preſently anſwers another) de- 
| ©* poſe Maſter Di; and he ſhake his Tyran- 
e nical Fiſt over me, I ſhowd go near to 
| © let him know I am a tight Siczlian every 
Inch of me. For a Magiſtrate to Pub- 
liſh his Edicts, and make a Noiſe with, 
Me will and require at your utmoſt Peril. 
what is't, if his Authority be out of the 
Way, but calling the Mob about his Ears, 
and laying Commands upon the Tyde till 


it 
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it overwhelms him? No Body therefore 
will deny Sir W. the expediency of Autho- 
rity in this reſpect. Every School. Dame 
knows it, and he mult be very unkit either 
to rule, or to be rul'd, that is, to have a 
Being among Men who pretends to ſcru- 
ple it, but we can upon no Conſiderations 


yield him, that the true Genuine Original 


Authority which is the Foundation of Go- 
vernment, ariſes merely from Cuſtom and 
Opinion; for Cuſtom and Opinon are two 
of the moſt unſteady things in the World, 
and if Government muſt walk upon ſuch 
Legs, a Silenus mounted were in a much 
better plight. When the Maggot bites, 
there's a full End of Authority, and with- 
out Authority we may go whiſtle for Go- 
vernment ; becauſe let Government be 
meaſur'd by Authority, and Authority by 


Mode and Opinion; and it follows una- 


voidably that Faſhion and Fancy are to 
be the Rule and Standard of Government, 


and Seditious and Turbulent Spirits, all 


that will not receive them for ſuch. Be- 
ſides our Author ſhow'd have vouchſaf'd us 
a clearer account of his Authority; whe- 
ther he meant by it a precarious Acciden- 
tal Thing, or ſuch a Title as is defin'd by 
the Law of Nature, and inherent accor- 


ding to ſuch and ſuch an Extent ozly in 
ſuch and ſuch Perſons. Indeed p. 60. he 


thus 


has 4 


he] 
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thus delivers himſelf, From this Principle, 
' and from the Diſcovery of ſome Natural Au- 
| thority, may perhaps be deduced a truer Origi- 
nal of all Governments among Men, than 
from any Contracts, — in which 
Words as he ſeems to diſclaim the Sup- 
| poſition of Original Contracts; ſo he 
| whiſpers a Word, but ſo ſoftly that I can 
ſcarce hear him, in favour of Natural Au- 
| thority, from the diſcovery of ſome Natural 
Authority. But ſtill his own Principle of 
| Opinionative Authority bears away the Bell; 
and garniſh'd with a few Spang les of the 
Natural may put Contract out of Counte- 
nance, Not but he's ready to own, that 


Governments founded upon Contract may have 


ſucceeded thoſe founded upon Authority, and 


that the Ground upon which all Government 


| ſtands,is the Conſent of the People or the great. 
| eff part of them. However that we may do 
Juſtice to this Gentleman who ſo fairly de- 
ſerves it, we ſhall produce an Illuſtration 
of his meaning from himſelf, We muſt 
| needs conclude (P. 65.) that the Children of 
| this Man (whom he has deſcrib'd before) 


cannot fail of being bred up with a great Opi- 


nion of his M. iſdom, his Goodneſs, his Valoar, 
| and his Piet), and if They ſee conſtant plenty 
in the Family, they believe well of his Fortune 
| too, And from all this muſt naturally ariſe 4 
great Paternal Authority, which diſpoſes his 


Chit: 
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Children ( at leaſt "till the Age when They 
grow Fathers themſelves ) to believe what he 
teaches to follow what he adviſes, and obey 
what he commands. Thus the Father by 4 
Nataral Right as well as Authority, becomes 
a Governour. It ſeems then he claims by 
a Natural Right. But what kind of one? 
e' en that which flows from Authority, as 
Authority from Opinion, ( there you have 
all the Some Natural Authority at once) 
whereas in Good Truth Authority ought 
to ſpring from Natural Right, and Opini- 
on owe it {elf to Authority, The Reverſe 


is a meer Slip- not, and untys in the touch- 


ing, for if Opinion creates Authority, then 
tis to be imagin'd there was no ſuch Thing 
as a previous Authority to beget Opinion; and 
yet which way Opinion ſhou'd ariſe, un- 
leſs firſt excited by a Senſe of thoſe Quali- 


fications which make up Authority, I can 
by no means apprehend ; No, nor how an 


Authority compounded of thoſe Qualifica- 
tions, either conveys or enhaunces a Natu- 
ral Right, which in truth upon ſuch. Terms 
is neither of a larger or ſmaller Extent, 
nor of a longer or ſhorter Continuance, 
than as the Qualifications themſelves are 
more or fewer , improve or fail , excel 
or are excell'd: But at the fame time I 
diſcern, without any Difficulty, that theſe 


Qualifications highly recommend and a- 


dorn 


; ( 6z ) 
dorn an Antecedent Right, and have 
” moreover good Grounds to expect, that 
the Divine Providence which by the Con- 
ſtitution of Things has made it neceſſary 
that ſome few Perſons ſhou'd inherit fo ve- 
| ry advantageous a Character above others, 
| will withal conſult for the Happineſs and 
| Safety of thoſe under Subjection, as by o- 
ther Methods, ſo particularly by endow- 
ing the Superintendents with larger Capa- 
cities than ordinary, monlding their Diſ- 
poſitions to a peculiar Complexion, and 
working up their Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions by a ſingular Effort. So much, I ſay, 
| we may reaſonably hope, but then if thoſe 
Hopes meet with a Diſappointment, Im 
ſure no Concluſions ought to be drawn 
from that Repulſe, to the Prejudice of a 
Native Title, notwithſtanding that which 
ir . in the Inftance of Paternal Power 
| advances, that if the Father of our Family 
. I yovern it with Prudence, Goodneſs, and Suc- 
. Wt ; and his eldeſt Son appear Heir to the 
3 Virtues and Worth of his Father, he ſucceeds 
„in the Government by a natural Right (re- 
, ſulting, you muſt believe, from thoſe Vir- 
e tues and that Worth, for I can find no 
other Natural Right intimated throughout 
[ 
© 


his Eflay ) and by the. Strength of an Au. 
bority both deriv'd from his Father, and ac. 
- Juir'd by his own Perſonal Qualities: but if 


either 
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either the eldeſt Son by Qualities degenerate 
and ill, happen to loſe all Traſt and Opinion, 
and thereby ( Authority) in the Family; or 
elſe to die before his time, and leave a Chili 
in his room; when the Father comes to fail, 


#hen the Children fall into Councils of Electi. 
on, andeither prefer the eldeſt of the Sons then 


living, or perhaps one later, and ſo remoter 
in birth, according as he may have acquir a 
Authority by thoſe Qualities which natural) 
produce it, and promiſe the beſt Conduct and 


Protection to the common Affairs of the Fa. 


mily, Where the Father comes to loſe his Au- 


thority, many of the elder or wiſer, or braver 


of the Sons increaſe in theirs by the ſame De. 
gree; and when both theſe arrive at a certain 
height, the Nature of the Government is rea- 
dy for a change; and upon the Father's death 
or general defection of the Family, they ſuc- 
ted in his Authority, &C. p. 74, 75. 80 
that the good Qualities of the Father de- 
clining, tis but natural for him to loſe his 
Authority among his Children, and conlſe- 


: _ to forfeit his Right of Government 


depending upon that Authority; and the 
Father failing or coming to be depos'd, 
his eldeft Son muſt be overlook d, unlels 
he prove Heir apparent to all the old Gen- 


_ tleman's Virtues and Merit. The exact 


Counterpart of his Progenitors he muſt be, 
if he means to reign after em, for who 
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Claim? At this rate of reckoning if honeſt 


Perkin were not of the Houſe of York, he 


was as good, for Perkin had Courage, Sa- 
gacity, and Gallantry enough for a Duke 
Richard, nay, and the Right Features too. I 


do not mean this opprobriouſly, but only 
| endeavour to expoſe the abſurdity of the 
Miſtake. Sir . muſt needs have ſeen 


| through ir, and rather than caſt a Slur up- 


on the Underſtanding and Deſigns of ſo 


| deſervedly eminent a Perſon, I am read 
| to tax the Bookſellers or Correctors of the 
Preſs, and conclude they have omitted or 


interſerted with an extravagant Liberty. 
For our Author, 'tis plain, was far enough 
from being a Stranger to the true Notion 
of Paternal Juriſdiction; He preſumes it to 
have been the only Eſtabliſhment in the In- 
| fancy of the World, and all other Forms 
deriv'd from it, and thoſe of all to be the 
| moſt natural and commodious which are 
| moſt Simple and Uniform, and approach 
| neareſt to the eldeſt Conſtitution : He ſup- 
poſes, I ſay, that the greater the Deviati- 
| ons have been, the Worſe; and that when- 
| ever they were brought about, Unworthy 
| Inſtruments have compaſs'd'em by Unjuſti- 


fyable Means: But then he pitches upon ſo 
pernicious and groundleſs a Theory, as makes 
a meer Shadow of the ſame Paternal Au- 
e i thority 


knows how ſmall a diſparity may null his 
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( 68 ) 
thority, delivers it up to the diſcretion of 
thoſe it ſhow'd determine, ranges all ſorts Þ 
of Governments upon the ſame Line and | 
Level, and in reality fruſtrates all force of | 
Diſcipline, by Devolving it to the Hu- 
mour and Wiſdom of the Multitude, who 
are born with an Averſion to the very Name 
of it, being a kind of Living Clacks, as full 
of Noiſe and Tumult, and as veering as 
Thoſe of a Cherry Garden, but ten thou- 
ſand times more Deſtructive in their way 
than the Jays and Magpies that frequent it. 
Madneſs and Faction ſet em a Spinning, 
and when their Modicum of Brains turns 
addle, then they fall to cobling of Church 
and State, though perhaps not a Man of em 
knows how to ſpell either of thoſe Words, 
and wou'd ne er have mention d 'em but 
in proſpect of a Booty. PFis pitty, me- 
thinks, we ſhou d exclude the Maſtiffs, the 
Horſes, and the Bulls from the Privi- 
leges of their Maſters. Undoubtedly ſome 
in the Four-footed Claſs wowd make the 
better Privy Counſellours of the Two, in 
as much as blind Inſtinct is directed by a 
natural Byaſs at leaſt to the common Good 
of the Univerſe, and cannot help being ſub- 
ſer vient to the general Intereſt; but Al 
Will and No Wit, is a Thouſand Peſts and 
Furies in One, and may wager it with Tem- 
peſts, Inundations, Earthquakes, Hurri- 


(6%) 

- canes, and all the Outrages of the four Ele- 
ments, for matter of Violence and Devaſ- 
JJ 
The Poſt, as your Good Stars wou'd 
have it, is this Minute a ſetting out; other- 

| wike your Patience had had a longer Tryal, 
and your Friend not ſo abruptly profeſsd 
I dr WE nl 


Sir, 


Tour, &c. 
November the 
8th 1699. 
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CONVERSATION. 


EBT TEE IV. 
Sir, 


YT wonder, and not without reaſon, 
1 fo Little has been publiſh'd upon ſo 
conſiderable a Subject as that of Converſa- 
tion. The Argument certainly would be 
copious and might be reduc'd into a Hy ſte- 
matical Method. But I preſume, we ex- 

pect the Sleight ſhould come of it ſelf: We 
look upon it as a common Conſequence of 
Life, and make ſure of learning the whole 
Myſtery. of Entercourſe by Rote. This 
Confidence, no doubt, has balk'd or 
quaſh'd the Diſquiſitions of the Ingenious; 
not to mention the ſtrange Diverſity of O- 


pinions in the World about it. Your Ger. 


man and Muſcovite make Carowzing the 
Eſſence and Soul of Converſation : your 
Frenchman Cap'ring, your Dutchman Bar- 
gaining, your Spaniard Formality, your 
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N 1 
| Engliſpmas a mixture of all; your Mathema® 
ticlan Circles and Squares; your Philoſopher 
Sub ſtantial Forms, Vortices and Vacuums ; 
your Lanyer Bills in Chancery; your Politi- 
cian News-Letters and Votes, &c. And how 
is it Poſſible to accommodate Rules and 
* | Maxims to ſuch an infinite variety of Pre- 
” tenſions; If you eſpouſe the Intereſt of 
This or That or T*other in oppoſition to the 
| Reſt, you miſtake your Meaſures and your 
Argument: If you're for Indulgence and 
L Toleration, you confound your whole De- 
| ſign, and bring the World back to Babel. Col- 
n, | loquies, 5 „„ 
ſo ! What's to be done then? How ſhall we 
2- contrive that our Rules of Converſation: be 
xe neither too compendious nor too compre- 
- henſive? The beſt Expedient I can at pre- 
x- Þ ſent ſuggeſt is this, that the Differences of 
e Diſpoſitions and Occupations be well ob- 
of ſerv'd by all Parties, and that a concur- 
le rence in Purpoſes and Buſineſs be allow'd 
is as the propereſt Foundation of Familiarity. 
or This piece of Good Counſel you may deem 
s; Vaneceſſary, as if 'twere probable Men of 
)- Þ the fame Genius and Profeſſion would not 
7- Þ aſſociate without my Perſuaſives. But un- 
he der Favour, I believe twere to be wiſh'd 
Ir the Poſterity of Adam were as happily ſort- 
r- ed as you imagin. For beſides what the, 
ur © Proverb mentions of To of 4 Trade, the 
al i . Me. 
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Methods and Concluſions of thoſe wha 


purſue the ſame Concerns and Studies, 


prove generally as diſtant as their Intereſts, 
Are they Proficients alike? One may not 
ſubmit his Judgment to another forſooth! 
upon any Conlideration: no, they muſt 
ſtand upon Ceremonies, Punctillios and 
Scruples as rigidly as Embaſſadours.Are they 
not alike Proficients? The Diſparity is apt 
to beget Neglect on one fide, and Envy on 
Cother. Yet ſtill tis moſt probable they 
ſhould beſt agree together who act in the 
ſame Sphere, and whoſe Improvements 
run in the ſame Chanel. *Tis natural for 
*em to chop upon the ſame Topicks of 
| Diſcourſe , they charge and go of in 
due order like a File of Masketeers, and 
| ſeate along an Argument, as they could ne- 
ver tire, Not but we are often oblig'd to 
engage in other Company than ſuch as 
wou'd beſt pleaſe us, or than we can belt 


pleaſe. Nay we are oblig'd to do ſo ff 


Choice. Our Relations and old Friends 
have reaſon to expect our Attendance; 
they muſt not be Articled with, and ty'd 
up to Themes, Indeed to except againſt 
any general Matters of, Diſcourſe they 
fall offer, betrays a narrowneſs of Under- 
ſtanding, as well as a want of good Hu- 
mour and Breeding, Tis as much as to ſay, 
We are ignorant of thoſe Particulars they 


harp 
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) | harp upon, and Pedartry is the beſt Inter- 4 
„JI pretation the Matter will bear. So that | 
nin ſhort, if you would paſs muſter abroad, 1 
8 ou mult have a general Knowledge and 1 — — 1 
' Taft of Things; you muſt furniſh out a | p 
t little LaÞratory in your Head, glean Oc- * 
1caſional Intimations and Notions, and trea- In 
7 # ſure up Materials for every Turn. What if = 
t # aProfeſſour of Medicine ſhou'd chance to | | 
n have an old Rich Tarpaulin to his Uncle? " 
Were it not a Thouſand Pittys the Doctor | 

6 # ſhou'd loſe the Golden Conſequences of ma- 


s ny a Good Voyage, for being a Stranger 

r | to Starboard, Larboard, and the reſt of 
tf Neptune s Language? Agen, if a poor Aca- 

n | gemick Secluſe follow'd his Noſe till jt led - = 
d bim into a Bower tenanted of Toung Ladys, q 
- | how muſt the Gentleman carry himſelf? 1 
o Believe me, he would have leſs to ſay in — 
as his own Defence than if he had been Ship- 1 
t wreck'd upon the Coaſt of Barbary, He ä f 
of KF wou'd ſwear his Bedmaker had bewitch'd f 


ds him into Regions remote, where the Phi- I 
e; loſophers had no Beards, and inſtead of 1 
d Breeches wore Silken Sacks with the Bottoms 1 
lt out. Then for their Language, he wou'd b 

not know what to make on't; nor they of 1 
r- Þ his, if he once ventur'd to beſpeak em Ca- 4 
u- | zegorematically. But to be ſerious, tis our beſt 1 
y, Way to go a Progreſs round the Courſe of 9 
| Things ſo ſoon as we can Copy, out Na- 1 


rp ture's 
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tures Inventory, and Dip into every Vo- 
lume of her Library. Thus we ſhall qua- 
lify our ſelves to bear a part in the general 
Commerce of Life; we ſhall not be frigh- 
ten'd and confounded at the Propoſal of 
new Subjects to talk upon; we ſhall in- 
ſenſibly refine and enlarge our Stock of 
Knowledge and Experience; in a Word, 
our Converſation will become agreable to 
every Body, and every Body's contribute 
to the making ours yet more fo. 
When I ſeem to recommend a general 
Acquaintance with and Uſe of Topicks of 
Diſcourſe, do not imagin, Sir, I make no 
Exceptions. All Irreligious, Immoral and 


VUnmannerly Subjects I utterly exclude: 


Theſe muſt not reach into Contemplation, 


and much leſs into Converſation. They de- 
feat the Principal Ends of it, and are not to 


be mention'd without Marks of Horror 
and Averſion. Air modeld into {ſuch 


Sounds becomes Peſtilent, and muſt be 
corrected by Reproofs and Confutations. 


Nor ſhou'd we dwell upon Ruſtick, Vul- 


gar, or Childiſh Topicks. Now and then a 


aſual Daſh of em, like Mint in a Sallad, 
gives a Reliſh to better Things, and proves 
a ſuddain Relief to our Apprehenſions when 


they have gaz'd long upon the ſame Ob- 
ject. Perſonal and Private Affairs ought 
only to be hinted in mixt Company: They 


_ cramp. 


= 


1 
cramp very often an allowable Freedom, 
create Jealouſies, make Strangers to them 
uneaſy and uſeleſs Members, are generally 
barren, interrupt or prevent more ſignifi- 
cant Entertainments, and drop in juſt as 
ſeaſonably as the Act about Marriages, 


Births and Burials. *Tis ill medling with 


Cenſures and Characters. A few jocoſe Ei- 


capes of that kind may nevertheleſs be per- 


mitted without great Danger; eſpecially if 
the Perſons touch'd upon, be preſent to re- 


| ply, and ſer the Raillery forward; elſe the 
Satyr may bear a Miſconſtruction. Hard 
Words, Compliments and a Saperfluity of 
Proverbsare Prohibited Commodities, in Con- 


junction with Repetitions, unleſs when ſom- 


thing Singular Which has affected and tick- 
led the Company, may be handſomly ap- 


* ply'd upon anew Occaſion. 
When Things of ſerious Concernment 
and an intricate Nature are to be diſcuſs'd, 
let timely Notice be given. Tis by no 


means adviſable, and often proves perni- 


cious, to engage in Controverſies without 


Premeditation, However it frequently ſo 


happens, that a forward Diſputant ſounds 
the Charge, and brings a Neceſſiry upon 
the Company of ſtanding to their Arms. 
At ſuch a Juncture Religion and Honour 
| muſt neither be diſſembled nor deſerted. 
To flinch from the Detence of Theſe is re- 


ally 
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ally an Affront to the Company inſtead of 
a Condeſcenſion and a Pleaſure ; at leaſt it 
ſhow'd appear ſuch, The grand Intereſts 
of Human Kind ſuffer by our Silence, and 


the Fundamental Laws of Society are vio» 
lated. Indignation and Satyr, Reaſon and 
Wit, all our Forces muſt be drawn out a- 


gainſt theſe Inſolences, ?Tis true, Super- 
ficial and Secondary Errors modeſtly aſſert- 
ed may claim a milder Management, but 


no Countenancing. He that lets his Friend 


run away with, or propagate a Miſtake is 


_unkind and unfaithful. Much better ad- 
journ the Jollity of the Meeting than not 


reſcue the Man I eſteem from wrong Sen- 


timents, unleſs when I have Reaſon to be- 
lieve, *twou'd turn to better Account if 1 
took another Opportunity. 


The Converſation of Women is general. 


ly undervalu'd. Tis calPd Effeminacy to 


ſeek it. The moſt important and ſubſtan- 
tial Purpoſes of Life are ſuppos'd to lie out 


of their way. We confine their Capacities 


and Attainments to Huſwifry and Behavi- 
our: at moſt we initiate *em no farther in- 
to the Myſteries of Erudition than Plays, 


Romances, and by chance a little Hiſtory: 


whether becauſe knowing their natural Cu- 


rioſity we employ em upon the Fringes of 


Learning, to divert their further penetrati- 


on, for our own Eaſe and Security: or be- 
f cauſe 


6 


1 | cauſe they might rival us ſo effectually in 


their Acquiſitions, as to advance Claims 


and Titles to Precedency, ſettle the Duty 
of a Wife to her Husband upon Original 
Contracts, and infer Adam's Subjection to 

Exe from the ſweating of his Brows-----whe- 
ther, I ſay, upon the former account or the 
latter we diſcourage the Ladys in the Point 
of Learning, I cann't determine: but am 
| ſure there is a Readineſs of Fancy, a Viva- 
city of Imagination, an Acuteneſs of Wit 


peculiar to that Sex, which Ours need not 


{corn nor bluſh to imitate. Their Images 


of 'Thought for the moſt part look lucky 


| and natural. Elegances diſtill from em un- 


| awares. Their Obſervations and Maxims 
are more juſt and plauſible, than if they 


had been tampering with their Faculties in 
the Schools of Philoſophers. While their 
old Fathers, Uncles, or Husbands turn over 
their Authors, or their Shop-Books, they are 
at leiſure to contemplate the World, form 


their Opinions of Things, and lay in a Stock. 
of quaint Remarks. Or if they cannot make us 


Wiſer, if they cannot enrich our Intellectu- 


als, and prompt and dreſs up our Concep- 


tions, they may teach us however a genteel 
Complacency and Eaſineſs in Converſation. 
But this by the by. 5 


To proceed. Conceited Coxcombs muſt 


upon no terms be liſted. They murder - 
e 1 Sa- 


(78) 
Satisfaction, and marr the Benefit of Con- 
verſe; for they alone are to dictate and de- 
termine, ſet Perpetual Preſidents, controul the 
Fraternity, and carry the Cauſe by Force of 
Magiſterial Forms and Motions. If an Ac- 
quaintance pretends to a ſtating of the Caſe 
before or after Sir Poſitive, he falls inſtantly 
under Correction, holds up his Hand at the 
Bar, and receives Sentence as a Traitor 
againſt the Soveraign Wiſdom of Solon the 
Second, who claims a Priviledge to mono- 
polize Politicks, and paſs into an Oracle, 
tho ſcarce qualify*d, perhaps, for Clark of 
the Committee, But will not this ſort of 
Creatures ſerve to give us Diverſion ? In 
earneſt, they will not. Arrogance and Pe- 
remptorineſs deſerve our Commiſeration, 
and are not ridiculous enough to make us 
merry. They give Qualms to Men of Un- 
derſtanding, grate upon the Senſes, and are 
Objects more Offenſive than the Cripples in 
Lincolus.-Inn- Fields. If a Fool muſt be had 
for Diverlion, commend me to a tractable 
One, a modeſt, unaſſuming Ani, that 
knows his proper Province, keeps within 
Bounds, and is better inſtructed than to ex- 
erciſe his Talent , unleſs in opportune In- 
tervals, and between Acts. 5 
Your Noiſy Folk too may e'en walk off 
with your pretending Fops. Let em be as 
deep-ſighted and knowing as they pleaſe, 
A yet 
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yet if they grow too loud upon their Ad- 
vantages, let em harangue at a Diſtance. 
The Company thank em for their Inſtruc- 


tions, but wiſh they might purchaſe em 
| ſabvis auritulis. Beſides that theſe Criers of 
| the Court might as well hold their hands up- 
on our Mouths; for *till Licence obtain'd 
from them, Men of Weaker Organs, be 
their Judgments as profound, and their 
| Knowledge as extenſive as you pleaſe, muſt 
either not ſpeak, or not be heard. They 
may be as muſical as Syrezs, but the Melo- 
| dy's blown away in a Tempeſt, Will you 
begin a Sentence? Immediately your Man 
of Talk ſteps in between your Nominative 
| Caſe and Verb, and ſnatches your meaning 
| from you e'r you know it your ſelf. 


Add to theſe your Critical Inſects, your 


Anatomizers of Words, and Menders of 
| Propoſitions. A Man cannot utter a fami- 
| lar Sentence, but an Inquiſition of Jacka- 
+ rapes immediately ſets upon't. If you make 


choice of the word Diſtant, O Fie, ſays the 


| little Diſtinguiſber, you mean Remote ſure. 
| If you bid him Good Night, he ſleeps not 
| for thinking you ſhou'd chance to miſs of 


Ban repos, Is an Author mention'd, or a 
Verſe repeated? You're entertain'd with a 


| ridiculous Diſſertation two hours long, upon 


Imaginary Excellences or Imperfections: 
This word ſhouꝰd have ſtood there, that very 
= . Dhabi 


(80) 
able is expreſſive, this Epithet is not ſo good 
2 one 4s might have been, e. N nl. 
People can pleaſe themſelves in trumping up 
{uch trivial Obſervations, the propereſt A- 
partment for em is the Nurſery, where the 
 Cherry-ſtones, Marbles, and Cockalls expect 
them. Their caſe 1s become deſperate ; 
They are no longer fit either for Company or 
J 5 
But to what purpoſe do I mention any 
of theſe diſagreable Humours and Quali- 
ties which render a Man's Converſation In- 
ſignificant and Troubleſome ? They eaſily 
diſcover themſelves, or if they did not, my 
Friend is better able to diſcern them than J. 
However, a little precautioning does no 
harm; the leſs, becauſe *tis both more cre- 
ditable and more ſeaſonable to decline an 
Acquaintance betimes, than to break it off 
when contracted. Indeed we cannot ma- 
nage Our ſelves too circumſpectly in the 
Choice of our Company, and in all the 
Circumſtances of Converſation. As a Wiſe 
Man wou'd not be Unſociable, fo neither 
wou'd he be too eaſily Acceſſible. As he 
wou'd wiſh to conſort with thoſe, under 
whoſe Inffuence he might improve himſelf; 
ſo he wou'd admit to Familiarity thoſe who 
defire to improve themſelves under His. 
As he wou'd ſingle out Men of Probity, 
Parts, and Learning; ſo of that nn. 


5 he \ 
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he wou'd prefer Men of good Humour, 
Frankneſs and Gallantry. For ſuch there 
Z are in the World, tho? not every Where 
to be found. As to the Circumſtances of 
|: Converſation, he will have a juſt regard 
to Place, Time, &c. Within the Walls of 
a Church he will talk ſeriouſly and ſolemnly : 
At Table pleaſantly: Among Philoſophers 
| rationally and poinantly: To Lawyers, cas- 
© tiouſly;: To Ladys, humorouſty. He will 
either tye himſelf up ſo preciſely to Hours 
of Buſineſs as upon rio Emergencies what- 
ever to diſpence with a Period extraordi- 
© nary for Converſation, nor yet ſo neglect 
the Diſtribution of his Time as not to 
aſſign to common Occaſions their proper 
© Proportions, To keep a Correſpondence 
with the World js abſolutely neceſſary: 
If Nature enforc'd it not, Immemorial 
Cuſtomꝭand Univerſal Practice have long 
ſince made it Unavoidable. But I know of 
no Obligations upon us in regard of one or 

| Fother, to let our Time lie in common, and 
to ſubmit the Diſpoſal on't to the next 
Comers. In brief, the Dutys of Re- 
ligion, the huſineſs of Study, the Care 
of our Eſtate and Family ſhou'd ba 
ſerv'd in the firſt place. The whole Over- 
plas of Time *tis our Duty to devote 
to Converſation: elſe Melanchooly or Vice, be 
aſſur'd, will engroſs it. Iam, Sir, jour, &c. 
M the 21/1. 1700, mn 5 op 


Government in General 
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Sir, l 
NX Hen we were ſometime ſince acci- 
VV dentally Diſcourſing of the late 
Troubles in Poland, we fell into a Diſpute Þ < 

about the Nature and Neceſſity of Civil I J 
Government; and I remember, you ſtood © +; 
| boldly to't, that Government was no more . .. 


than a Fortuitous, Prevailing Cuſtom, and wh 
that large Societies of Men might fare as Re 
well, nay better, without, than with an ab- Þ N 
folute, ſupreme Power lodg d amongſt them. ven 
I thought I had at that time ſaid enough to I rie- 
convince you of the Contrary; but, it ſeerns, ¶ (ag 
J was miſtaken : So that in purff 


wance of fy 
my Promiſe to you then, and in obedience 

to the Commands of your Laft, Tſhall now Þ ; 
reſume the Argument in a Letter, and fine I he 
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you at leaſt a Groat Poſtage for your Per- 


I think I have ſufficiently digeſted all 
that was urg'd Pro and Con, and find my 
ſelf more perſuaded than ever, that wit h- 
out the Superintendency of Civil Powers, 


and à Governable Diſpoſition: in Subjects, 
| no Sett nor Sex, no Body of Men nor In- 
dividual, can reap any Satisfactions of Life, 
enjoy any Privileges of Nature, or fo much 
| 25 hold a place in the Syſtem of Things; 


that tis as impoſſible for us to live with, as 
without one another, unleſs ſome obey ſome, 
| while Neighbours help Neighbours ; and 
that conſequently all Parties who are re- 
ally impatient for Anarchy, or patient un- 
der it, become a Peſt to the Works of the 
Creation, and diſenfranchiſe, nay outlay 
| themſelves 7pſo Facto. 3 


5 . 


Now we cannot more certainly inform 


| out! ſelves of the Truth of theſe Matters, 
than by examining how many and what 
Relations are of Courſe compriz'd in the 
| Notion of Government. It {hou'd not con- 
tent a Sober Man, that he has conſulted va- 
riety of Authors upon the Point; that he 
can lęarnedly diſtinguiſh or confound the 
| ſeveral Forms of Civil Eſtabliſnment, and 
| over the Fumes of Coffee diſpel his own and 
his Country's Hed-ach ata ſetting. No; 


he muſt deſcend deep into himſelf , he 
SEC Ba. muſt 
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muſt have recourſe to firſt Principles, and | 


fixt Propoſitions, a Queſtion of ſo great Im- 
portance deſerving, and its Nature very eaſi- 
ly admitting it, for ſince that Complex Idea 
which we have'of Government is precarious, 
and of neither a larger or leſs Latitude than 
the Parties concern'd ſhall pleaſe to aſſign, 
{o ſoon as both Parties have ſettled and de- 
find the Meaning of their Terms, it will 
be no very difficult matter, provided they 
ſincerely obſerve Preliminaries, to deter- 
min of the Equity of Concluſions. Now 
under the Notion of Government 1 con- 
ceive are couch'd three Perſonal Relations, 
the Firſt that of a Judge, the Second that 
of a Plaintiff, the Third that of a Defendant, 
By a Juage I underſtand a Perſon empow- 
er d to decide all Quarrels, to Puniſh Of- 
fenders, and in a Word to take ſuch Me. 
thods as to him ſhall appear .moſt proper 
both for preventing of Injuries and redreſ- 
ſing them: By a Plaintiff not only a Per- 
{on actually accuſing and proſecuting the 
Defendant, but ſuch an one as upon any 
occaſion ay do both: By a Defendant, 
not (imply one holding up his Hand at the 
Bar, but whoſoever under ſuch a Judge 
miy at any time be call'd in queſtion by a 
Plaintiff, That there can be no ſuch Thing 
as Government or 4 Regulation of Affairs be- 
geen Party and Party, unleſs where 75. 
. | Theres 
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Three Relations are found, will appear 


moſt evidently, if we remember that as 
Plaintiff and Defendant are what the Lo- 


gicians call Relative and Correlative, and ſo 


neceſſarily infer each other, ſo 'till a third 


| Perſon comes forward to compromiſe, the 


two other remain in a meer State of Anar- 


chy, the one having as much right to deter- 


mine for himſelf as the other. A common 


Nature gives them equal Prerogatives, and 
tho perhaps their Faculties be diſpropor- 


tion d; tho one may boaſt the Advantage 
in Subtilty and Contrivance, the other in 
Robuſtneſs and Bulk of Body; tho the 


Kronger may be ſenſible of the badneſs of 
is Cauſe, and the weaker of the Goodneſs 
of his; Yet each in his own Opinion being 
as well to paſs as th other, or at leaſt 


when a contelt ariſes ſeeming to have as clear 


or a clearer Title, the determination of the 
Controverſy muſt of neceſſity he ſuſpended, 
till ſuch time as a Third Perſon interpoſes, 


which the Law of Nature requiring that 


all fuch'diforders ſhould be not only reme- 
dy'd, but by the moſt proper Means pre- 


vented, dictates to be ſought with the ut- 


moſt Expedition: and indged on the ſame 
ſcore, whereon ſhe enacts that ſuch Diſ- 
putes when commenc'd ſhould be thus 


made up by the Authority of a Third Per- 
ſon, as being the moſt effectual and ready 


6 3 Means 
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Means, does ſhe alſo enact for the reſtrain- 
ing and prevention of ſuch Miſchiefs, that 
a third Perſon ſhou'd aritecedently to their 


Quarrel, preſide over the Commerce and 
Converſation of any Two, that may fome- 


time or other happen to contend, That 9 
abſolute, unerring, infinite Wiſdom which 
firſt compil'd and with, due Sanctions con-. 


firm'd that Law, muſt be {uppos'd to ap- 
prove of thoſe Courſes, and thoſe only 
which conduce molt of all to the Preſerva- 
tion and Benefit of thoſe Creatures whom 
that Law obliges. Indeed this very Pro- 
poſition is a Material Clauſe of that Law, 
and we muſt either imagine the Author of 
our Being miſtook himſelf when he decreed 
it us, and implanted in our Breaſts an am- 
bition to preſerve our ſelves, or that he's 
perfectly unconcern'd for the Safety and 
Happineſs of that, which he has thought 
worthy to exiſt, and to be capable of Hap- 
pineſs, unleſs we admit, that he expects 
the moſt commodious and ſpeedy Methods 
{howd be ſubmitred to, for the Security 
and Relief of all Partys. „ 
That therefore any Eſtabliſhment cannot 
conſiſt of Fewer Relations than Three, is 
ſufficiently clear; but may it not compre- 
hend more? Nay, where, except toward 
the Beginning of Adam's Reign (Who, by 
the way, when only Himſelf and his Wife 
were 
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were upon Earth, was Sovereign Lord over 
Eve, and though Oze Perſon, might ſuſtain 
the Relations of Judge and Defendant, it 
being altogether reaſonable that Adam 
ſhould determine her who muſt be ſup- 


pos d to have been inferiour to him in Point 


of Experience, Courage, Strength, and all 


Qualities and Qualifications whatſoever ne- 
ceſſary to Government and Protection, 


notwithſtanding the Objections advanc'd 
. by the Author of the Two Treatiſes of Go- 


verument againſt the Excellent Sir K. File 
mer) where, I ſay, do we meet with that 


Conſtitution in the preſent World, or the 


Annals of the paſt, in which a whole Mul- 
titude is not collectively concern'd ? Igrant 
it, but notwithſtanding maintain, that be 


the Members of the Common Wealth ne- 


ver ſo many, the Number of their Politi- 


cal Relations cannot exceed that already 


mentioned. To make this Aſſertion clear- 


er, ſuppoſe the Three Factions of Cæſar, 
Pompey and Craſſus in the Field; let their 


Power or Pretenſions be equal or unequal, 


as you pleaſe, tis certain that till the Dif. 
ferences of the Competitours are made up 
by the Sentence of ſome diſtinct Arbitrator, 


the ſeveral Members of each Faction con- 
tinue in a State of mutual and profeſs'd En- 

mit y. Every Souldier of Cæſar remains in 

a poſture of Defiance and Oppoſition to 


| 
| 
| 


( 88 ) 
every Souldier of Craſſus and Pompey, and 
ſo every Souldier of Pompey or Craſſus in 


reſpe& of Ceſar's or one another's Men, 


the Inconveniences of which Diviſions the 


* 98 . * 


Arbitration of a fourth Intereſt (perhaps 
the Senate's) may beſt accommodate. So 


ſoon therefore as the Senate, or a Majority 


ia it (for the unanimity of a Body of Arbi- 
tratours, ſuch as the Majority of the Se- 
nate, is all one with the Unity of an Arbi- 
tration in a ſingle Judge ) ſhall by a gene- 


ral Determination compoſe the Diſſentions 
reigning between the ſeveral Factions, al. 
tho* the arbitration proceed in general 


Terms, and endleſs Repetitions be rhereby 
avoided, yet every particular Perſon of the 
three Factions with reſpect to every indi- 
vidual, is as much concern'd in, and oblig'd 


by ſuch a grand determination, as if he 
and each of his Antagoniſts had been with 
the Diſpute depending between them, ex- 


preſly mention'd, and every ſuch Individu- 


al and his Rival with him, from the Gene- 
rals down to the Black- guard, whether per- 
ſonally known and conſider'd by the Ar- 
bitratour or not, becomes 72 Plaintiff 


and Defendant before him in a National Cauſe 
as if it were but a private one, and did not 
reach beyond their Particular Intereſts. To 
illuſtrate this, let Claudius and Druſus be 
two of Cæſar's Soldiers, Maximus and on 
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ba two of Pompey's, Marcus and Decius two 
of Craſſuss. That general comprehenſive. 
Arbitration of the Senate which compen- 
diouſly reconciles the jarring Intereſts of. 
the three Factions accommodates the per- 


| ſonal Controverſy, which on that account 


0 * 
. 


Claudius had with Maximus, Maximus with 


Claudius, Decius with Draſus, Dru ſus with 


Galba, Marcus with Druſus, Maximus with + 


© 


Decius, and ſo forth, each Antagoniſt ha- 


2 ving erſonally oppos*d his Adverſary in a 
public Cauſe. Nor is ita juſt Objection to 
What we have alledg'd before, that the 


deciding Authority may be ſeated in a 
Number of Men as well as in one ſingle 
Perſon, the concurrent Determinations of 
a Majority being equivalent to the Voice 


conveniences attend the latter than the for- 


mer: Tis poſſible, and an hundred Fnſtances 


have prov d it more than ſo in Compound - 
ed Governments, that inſtead of a Couple 


or More to make a Majority, each Member 


W 
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of a ſingle Judge. Tis true, far leſs In- 


of a Supreme Counſel, ſhow'd be but jult 
one by himſelf, as ſingular in Opinion as 


in Perſon. ' How muſt we then get the 
Cauſe concluded? To which of them ra- 


ther than to the reſt ſhouw'd we ſubmit our 
ſelves? Is there a Foreman among them 


that on ſuch an Emergency has a Pou er 


to finiſh the Debate. That indeed way 


muc 
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much facilitate matters, if ſuch a D:ator;. |} | 
a Power might obtain a free Courſe and i 
a a due Exerciſe. But then ſhou'd any Two 
of the Aſſembly have happen'd to concur, Þ 


though miſtaking one another's Sentiments, Þ| * 


or perhaps not knowing them, tho they | 

before ſeem'd to diſagree, what becomes of 
Mr. Preſident's Sentence? How many new 
_ Controverſies about Liberties and Privileges Þ 
- muſt be ſtarted ? and how many new Fac- || 


tions muſt thoſe Controverſies beget, and 
1n fine with what Uncertainties and Irre- 
ſolutions will not the Governours only be 


perplex d upon the point under Confiderati- 


on,B but theSubject upon the point of Submiſſi- 


on and Obedience; while either 2 
ickles 


norance, Inclination, or Levity, one 

for one Man's Intereſt, another for ano- 
ther's, and perhaps ne'er a one for the 
Right, nor, indeed in the Concluſion, &er 
a Right to be for. Then the Bandileers be- 
gin to rattle, Authoritative Ermins make 
room for Military Buff, and the Cauſe muſt 


be carry'd by the Verdict of the Soymeter. | 
| A bleſſed way to compole things truly | 


and very promiſing! when twenty Preten- 
ders mult in vindication of the Rights of 
the Republick try their Fortunes each in 


Oppoſition to the other, and upon Motives 
equally juſtifiable, it being no leſs the Duty 


and Intereſt of one than of the other to aſ- 
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fert his Authority, wherein he is perſuaded 
it may be ferviceable to his Country. But 
> notwithſtanding all theſe Difficulties, fo 
long as a Majority can be found in ſuch a 
Supream Judicature, that Majority both 
bears the Character, and challenges the 
Force of a ſingle Arbi 
mulges and interprets Laws as by one 
Mouth, and executes and maintains em 
VV 
It appears then that the Notion of Go- 
vernment includes the three Relations of 
judge, Plaintiff and Defendant, as they 
bave been above explain'd, theſe and no 
more. In the next place it may be pro- 


tratour; for it pro- 


per to contemplate the Extent of this Judge's 


; Authority; not but the Definition of him 
already given declares the Latitude of his 
: 2 ion, or did it not, we might very 
5 eaſil 5 
of his Office diſcover it. His Bufineſs we 


from the Conſideration of the Ends 


now, is to conſult and provide for the 


| Good of his Plaintiff and Defendant, to 
| make up their Breaches, to protect which 
ever of 'em is abus'd, and to puniſh his 
Oppreſſor. As numberleſs are the Seeds of 
Contention between Man as Epicurus's 
Atoms, and almoſt as minute. A malig- 
| nant Genius continually haunts Human So- 
ciety, *tis an indefatigable Fiend, im- 
proves the ſmalleſt Slips and Miſtakes into 


the 
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ſents the cleareſt Meanings, an 
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the moſt fragrant 8 miſrepre. 


very beſt. Upon this Foundation he ſtill Þ 


erects more magnificent Miſchiefs, Oblo. : 


quy, Contempt, and Malice in a thouſand g 


Forms, falſe Inſinuations, Reproaches, 1 
Menacings, till at laſt the Work's crownd Þ 


with glorious Trophees of Rapine, Mur- 
der and Deſolation. Beſides this another 


Demon very nearly related to the former 


has taken up his dwelling too with Man. 
kind, a ſpecial Friend, as he wou'd make 
you believe, to Unanimity and Good Ol. 
fices, ſuſtaining the Character of Pimp, 


and Setter for the Regions below, a dex- 


trous Quick'ner of inordinate Deſires; he 
heightens Guſtos as skilfully as his Brother 


Animoſities, ever ſeconds irregular Moti- 


ons of the Blood, and joggs a Man's Elbow, 
when he's filling his Glaſs. Agen, when 
the Coin's gone after the Conſcience ( and 
it ſeldom ſtays long behind) the Diligent 
Spright either recommends his Purchaſe 


ro the Care of his Collegue, or puts him 


in a way to reimburſe him ſelf out of Church 
Plate, Old Men's Cheſts,and Monuments, &. 
To withſtand the Progreſſes of theſe Peſts 


is our Judge appointed, and Reformation 
of Manners as well as Prevention and Re- 


dreſs of Wrongs ought to be his daily care. 
Indeed the latter abſolutely requires the for- 
55 AY mer. 


poiſons the f 
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FCC 5 
mer. Perhaps no Proſecutour may ap- 
pear alot a Libertine or an Atheilt, too 
© many. believing the Practices of ſuch do 
not Immediately concern Them. But yet 
fince not only in regard of the terrible 
| Judgments they may call down upon that 
| Society where they are ſuffer*d, but of the 
Common Danger of the Example too, 
and becauſe in the ſight of profligate Peo- 
| ple all Crimes are equally heinous, fo that 
| whenever a ſafe opportunity invites, they 
| may. burſt Coffers, corrupt Wives, de- 
bauch Daughters, cut Wind- pipes with as 
| little Concern, as Whore, Drink, Blaſpheme, 
commit Sacrilege, I fay, ſince in regard of 
| theſe Things not any one (ſingle Per ſon of a 
Community, but indeed the Whole Body 
| have, for their own ſakes, and as injur'd 
| Perſons, good Reaſon to turn Plaintiffs and 
| proſecute all Libertines, Immortal Actions 
and apparent Impieties come alſo within 
the cognizance of this Judge, and call for a 
Regulation from him, Nor may he by 
vertue of his Judicial Authority aſſume a 
Right either of determining after his own 
Humour, or perpetrating what in his Plain- 
tiff or Defendant he condemns. Nay, the 

probes bus Abilities to injure, the ſtronger 
his Obligations to the Contrary, becauſe 
the Conſequences of his abuſing his Power 
wou'd be ſo much the more Lew 
mn ] © ROO ee, 


both knowledge of Duty and amplitude o 
Fortune, it's no wonder that Inferiours ſo 


„ 

The beſt Things once perverted become 
the worſt; and the Monarch who makes a 
Sword of his Scepter, a Rule of his Appe- 


tite, and as bold with the Liberties and 


Fortunes of his Plaintiff and Defendant, as 
if they were his own, involves himſelf not 


only in the guilt of deftroying thoſe Rights 
and that ſecurity which he 1s oblig d both 
to reſcue from the Inſolences of Invaders, 


and enlarge for a Reward to Perſons Meri- 
ting, but at the ſame time too in the guilt 
of tempting and encouraging his Subjects 
to commit the ſame Outrages upon himſelf 


7 


of no Crime is ſo 1 


and upon one 1 ſor as the Example 


fectious as that of fn. 


Juſtice, lo is no Example of Tnjuſtice Half fo 
_ contagious as that of Men in Power. O- 


ther Men's Poſſeſſions bring along with 
them others Men's Pleaſures, a proſpeck of 
which is no leſs inviting to the Voluptuary 
than to the Miſer, and on this account In- 
juſtice belongs to the Trade of ill Men of 
every kind. Dignity of Station mplying 

le of 


vehemently affect the Example of their 
Betters, and the Goods of their Neigh- 
bours. Of all Parties therefore this Judge 


has the leaſt Liberty to make Incroach- 
ments, or ſet a bad Example of any Kind 
whatſoever, And 'tis a moſt exceliznt Ob- 

E 


494) 


” ſervation, that of the Roman Oratour, (De 
” Legibas Lib. 3.) “ It is my Opinion, fays 
«he, that Commonwealths ever ſhape 
4 their Humours and Practices to the Be- 


„Men. Whence it follows, That every 
* ſuch Society ſuffers a double Diskindneſs 
from the Corruption of Princes, who in 


4 perſonal Enormities among, as by the In- 
. e a 9 
4 fluence of their Example over their In- 


2 


: « Praftice „ as by badneſs of Precedent. 
Befides, it becomes the Legiſlatour much 


than the Subjects to trample upon them. 
IF Nevertheleſs he not only may, but often 
* F ought, the Poſture of Affairs requiring, to 
make uſe of Violent Proceſſes for the good 
and profit of thoſe who feel the ſmart, and 


| who wanting his means of Information, 
and an equal Skill in Politicks, cannot be 
I ſupposꝰ'd in any fort to underſtand the advi- 
I ſeableneſs of ſo Rigorous a Courſe. But 
here his Authority ends, and one Step be- 
Fond is a Treſpaſs, a Fruſtration of the 
End for which he was at all inveſted with 
his Deciſive and Coactive Power; and by 
fuch a Fruſtration he ſhatters all the Fa- 
brick of Government, inverts the juſt or- 
RP der 


* haviour and Converſation of their leading, 


4 truth ſcarce do ſo much miſchief by their 


© *feriours; nor can they ruine a Body Po- 
| © lirick half ſo effeQually, by boldneſs of 


| worſe: to thwart his own Conſtitutions, 
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der of Things, and opens a Breach for an 
Inundation of Miſchiefs and Calamities. i 


it not therefore permitted Subjects, ſo ſoon 


as they ſhall be apprehenſive of the im- 
pending Ruip, to proclaim War againſt the 
Author of it? or at leaſt, when it has reach'd 


*m, to uſe their Forces againſt the com- 


mon Enemy? Is there not a Principle of 
Self-Preſervation wrought into our very 
Compoſition ? Does not Nature lay Com: 


mands upon us at a Moment's alarm to 
fight for the good Cauſe of Fleſh and 


Blood? If Mr. Judge betrays his truſt, 
and wow'd eat up thoſe that apply to him, 
ſhall tliey very tamely Submit them- 
ſelves , kiſs the Paw that ſeizes em, and 


conſpire to take Extremities patiently from 
him, though never the leaſt Indignity 


from one another? I confeſs ſuch an Obſe- 


quiouſneſs cannot ſeem very grateful ; tis 
an untoward Leſſon to Human Nature, and 
juſt no more than practicable. We know 


indeed a Proſpe& of Promotion may fre- 


- quently make us diſpenſe with preſent In-. 
conveniences and Vaſſalage. We can rea- 


dily impoſe upon our ſelves the moſt rigo- 


rous Severities and Mortifications, as often 


as they may probably turn to Account; but 
to become à meer Property, a Priſoner of 
War, nay a Sacrifice to the Caprice of one 
of my own Kind ----- Nature ſtarts at 12 


A — * Wang - 
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. 
Apptehenſion, and muſt, in ſpight of its 
down Oracles, rebel, that is, notwithſtand- 
ing I at firſt found it neceſſary to ſubmit 
to the Authority, and acquieſce in the Ar- 
F bitriment of a Third Perſon, as being the 
beſt Expedient both to compoſe all Diffe- 
rences between my Neighbour and me de- 
pending, and to prevent all Encroachments 
and Provocations againſt another time; 
yet our Arbitratour in nn Opinion dealing 
very unjuſtly and inhumanely by me, *tis 
time to call in my Obedience, ſet up for a 
„Judge in my own Cauſe, (the repugnancy 
, © whereof to the diftates of the Law of Na- 
ture has oblig'd me as yet to referr my ſelf 
to a Third Perſon) and ſo make my Gen- 
| & tkeman underſtand his Duty by turning 
his Authority upon himſelf. Now the 
| 
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| Queſtion is, what Conſequences flow from 
| ſuch a Practice? Only a plain Diſſolution 
of the Common Eſtabliſhment, and Anar- 
| chy itſelf in perfection; for let the Uſur- 
per be Plaintiff or Defendant, his Antago- 
niſt has the ſame right to preſide over him, 
the eſtabliſh'd Subordination once diffolv'd, 
Jas the Uſurper over his Fellow-Subject, 
1 | and the Judge depos'd the leaſt reafon of 
tall to Submit to Either. For thus the Caſe 
f ſtands. If either Plaintiff or Defendant 
may have Liberty to paſs Judgment upon 
3 their Judge in any one Caſe, he may con- 
85 5  fequentiy 


— | 
ſequently in all Cafes, for it lies in his own thi 
Breaſt to determin of every particular Caſe Þ fer 
whether it be that or no; unleſs you will 
ſay with me, that he muſt ſuffer himſelf ore 
to be finally determin'd concerning that 
Queſtion by a diſtinct Perſon, and then that for 
diſtinct Perſon can no more than himſelf no 

determin whether any particular Caſe be IF lat 
that one, unlefs he may determine, as Judge, 
of all Caſes wherein the Party appealing 5 
or may be concern'd; but if in all Caſes he 
may judge his Judge, and execute accor. 
dingly (for the Power of Sentencing avail 
nothing, unleſs attended with a Power of 
Execution, and therefore the former natu- 
rally inferrs the latter) he remains as much 
a Judge over his Judge, as his Judge over 
him; that is, they have an equal Preroga- 
tive in reſpect of one another, and ſo being 
in the condition of Plaintiff and Defendant, 
as we have above defin'd em, unavoidab 
continue in a State of Anarchy 'till the ac. 
ceſſion of a Third Perſon to judge between 
them; it having been already demonftra- 
ted that ſuch a Third Relation is eſſential 
to, and inſeparable from the very largeſt No. 
tion of Government. This then appears to det 
be the reſult of our Argument, that with · ¶ inc. 
out Subordination all Parties are equal; ¶ the 
that Anarchy, as indeed the very Word fon 
implies, conſiſts in that equality; — dec 
ER LEE this? 
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* 
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1 | this Subordination a Superiority of the In- 
© © feriour over the Superiour upon any pre- 
l © tence, without inverting the order of Sub- 
It Þ ordination, or in plain Engliſh, deſtroying 
tit, is a moſt abſurd Suppoſition, and there- 
fore that the Law of Nature admitting of 
no Abfurdities abſolutely prohibits the Vio- 
x lation or Interruption of that Order. 
e I cannot imagine what Exceptions an 
s Adverſary ſhou'd return to this Reaſoning ; 
E unleſs he {till urges that the Plaintiff, or the 
r- ¶ Defendant, or both may reſerve to them- 
is ſelves in one or more Caſes, a Liberty of 
of determining over, or in oppoſition to their 
v- common Arbitratour. But to this our Re- 
ch ply is obvious, and has been already made, 
er that neither of them ſeparately or both to- 
a. gether can in any juncture determine for 
ag themſelves, whether the Caſe or Caſes at 
nt, W that time occurring be thoſe which they 
ly WW have reſerv'd to themſelves a Liberty of 
ac- determining, unleſs they may judge of the 
en State of every Caſe that occurs, and then 
ra. they may certainly, if they pleaſe, by vir- 
tial tue of that Privilege determin every Caſe 
lo · ¶ to be ſuch an one as they have reſerv'd the 
to determination of to themſelves, which is 
th · ¶ inconſiſtent with their ſubmitting at all to 
al; the. Sentence and Deciſion of a Third Per- 
rd fon, ſeeing his Sentence and Deciſion {hall 

t in become invalid as often as they ſhall de- 
; © gan , 


2 ( 160 )- 
termine, that the Deciſion of any Caſe by 
him decided, or to be decided, did not or 


does not belong to ſuch a Third Perſon, þÞ 
but was entirely reſerv'd to themſelves. | 


Suppoſe therefore Application be made 
to a Fourth Perſon ; ſuppoſe we appeal 
from our preſent Decider of Controverſies 


to a Fourth diſintereſted Party; Alaſs L we 
ſhall till run our felves a ground, and de. 


feat the very Conditions and Purpoſes of 
Nature's Inſtructions; for do we not 
put our ſelves upon equal Terms with our 


Judge, thereby rend'ring him Defendant, 
and our ſelves Plaintiffs, as often as we dif- 
pute his Right of determining for us in ſuch 
and ſuch Caſes, and as often as we betake 
our ſelves to the Arbitration of a Fourth 


Party to determine between our Judge and 


Us? And do we not by ſuch a Levelling, 


relapſe of neceſſity into an Anarchical Con- 
dition? Do we not immediately loſe a 
Fundamental Relation of Government ? 
And after all, 1s not the Matter finely men- 
ded, when (as we have prov'd above) this 
fourth Perſon cannot judge of the State of 
particular Cafes, without a Privilege of 
judging of all Caſes! So that he muſt ei- 
ther be acknowledg*d our final, ultimate, 
unqueſtionable Arbitratour, or in ſome re- 
ſpects Limited and Accountable. If the 


Frſt, our Remedy is worſe than W 


. and the Conſtitutions of Nature utterly for- 
bid us to uſe for once only thoſe means of Re- 


© dreſs, which neceſſarily bring us again in- 


to the Danger of the Evil we pur poſe to 
remove. They cannot diſpenſe once or 
twice and no oftener with our violent Re- 
ſiſtances of preſent Oppreſſion at the Peril 
ol all Government and Civil Security, and 
by ſuch an Application to a fourth Party as 
| muſt put it in his Power alſo to Oppreſs 
us for the Future at his pleaſure. But if 
© ſecondly , this Arbitratour's Power ſhall 
be Limited to certain Cafes and Account- 
able, ſtill the Subjects muſt have a Power 
to determin which thoſe Caſes are, and 
therefore of all Caſes, which puts em agen 
upon equal Terms with the Fourth Party, 
and fo excludes that eſfential Relation of 
3 Government 4 Judge, in ſo much that they 
may as the Humour takes them, or as one 
fancy poſſeſſes the Plaintiff, another the 
| Defendant, every Moment chop, and 
change, and challenge, and multiply, and 
| confound their Judges one with another, 
till the Deſtruction of all Parties puts an 
end to the Debate. 25 

But perhaps my Adverſaries will ſtill in- 
iſt upon't, that once, or twice, or thrice 
upon very extraordinary, threatning, ru- 
inous Emergencies, the Law of Nature 
may tolerate our violent Oppoſition , our 
F;; 00 $---- 00 
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equalizing our ſelves with our Judge, and 


diſſolving that Regulation of Things, upon 


which the common Security depends. Up. 
on no account certainly; ſince either it re. 
quires that our firſt Judge be receiv'd as 
altogether unaccountable, or in ſome Ca. 
ſes accountable. If that he ſhou'd be al. 
together unaccountable, then 'tis plain we 
violate that Law when upon pretence of hi 
being in ſome Caſes accountable we betake 
our ſelves to a Fourth Perſon to decide be. 

tween Him and Us: If that he ſhou'd be 
in ſome Caſes accountable, for the ver 


4ame Reaſon, the ſame Law will alſo re. 


quire that a Fourth Perſon ſhowd be ſo to 
à Fifth, a Fifth to a Sixth, a Sixth to a Se- 
venth, and fo on in a Circle to he World 
Ena, the Nature of which Regulation com- 
ar'd with the Notion of Government a- 
Dove ſpecity'd is no other than Anarch), 
and the Conſequences of it muſt in truth 
be ſo much worſe, as an actual Competi- 
tion and State of War 1s more fatal than 
barely that equality and independency of 
Perſons, which affords them Opportunity 
and Temptation for ſuch a Competition, 
and ſuch acts of Violence. And I pray, Sir, 
take notice that if this Reaſoning hold, as 
it evidently does, we are not only oblig'd 
by it to declare againſt the Pretenſions of 
an U{urper, as being all, how plauſible ſo- 


2. 
25 
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ever, Outweigh'd by the antecedent Title 
© of the Supreme Magiſtrate; but moreover, - 
tho there were nothing like ſuch an antece- 
dent Title, to examin, before we acknowledge 
the Uſurper's, whether yielding to a pre- 
ſent Exigence he has given up to any other 
© Perſon or Perſons as ample an Authority in 
ſome Caſes over Him, as hereſerves to him- 
ſelf in other Caſes over Them, for if he has 
done fo, then Himſelf and the Perſon or 
| Perſons, whom he has inſtated in that Au- 
© thority, are no other than Plaintiff and 
Defendant as defin'd above, without a 
Judge {uperiour to Both by whom they 
| ſhou'd be determin d, and conſequently in 
that State of Anarchy, which the Law of 
Nature abſolutely forbids all Men, as I 
have already obſerv'd, to abet or counte- 
nance upon any Terms whatſoever. 


Nor do I, Sir, pretend that all manner of 


| Imperfe&ion is foreign to that Eſtabliſh- 
ment, which includes an unaccountable 
Supreme. I know of nothing on this {ide 


Heaven but what has it's Inconveniences. 
Alaſs! Government mult be lodg'd in the 
hands .of Mortals, every one of whom is 
little better than Emprineſs and Levity 
in the Abſtract; Inferiours perpetually 
complaining and in mutiny, Superiours ot- 
ten harraſſing and oppreſſing. It muſt be ſo 
till Men are either born without diſorderly 
. l 


- (164) 

Inclinations, or may live without Govern- 
ment, or can govern one another without a 
| Subordination of Authoritys. Now where we 
cannot have Things as we wou'd, tis cer- 
tainly more adviſeable to play a bad Game 
as well as we can; And ſince we find e- 
very Model labours more or leſs under 
Difficulties and Diſadvantages, what Coun- 
ſel ſo fit to be purſu'd as that which the 
great Monarch of the World has from the 
Conſequences and Poſture of Things moſt 
evidently and ſignificantly ſuggeſted to us? 
For do not our Matchiavellians when they 
proceed ſo boldly, ſome what more than 
tamper with God Almighty's Prerogative? 
Where's the Diſtinction between preſum- 
ing to defeat his Chaſtiſements, and over-ru- 
ling his Providence? between interrupting 
his Methods, and preſcribing our own? As 
if Good were likely to come of our Queſti- 
oning his Mercy, Diſciplining his Juftice, 
Inſtructing his Omniſcience, and Daring 
his Omnipotence. : 


I hope Sir by this time you can readily 
relinquiſh your Paradoxes, and diſcern the 
Neceſſity of a Supreme Power in PoliticalSo- 
cieties. If not, I ſhall be glad, When we ſee one 
another, to know what Objections you in- 
fiſt upon againſt any Propoſitions now re- 
commended to you, along with my very 
humble Reſpects, by, Sir, your, &c. 
September the 11th 1699. 1 
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Sir, 


| | muſt aſſure you I ſhould be as well | 

| pleas'd as your ſelf to ſee the Full Hiſtory = 
of Sedition and Anarchy made Publick; I 
mean the chief Inſtances of them which | 
remain upon Record methodicaly collec- 
| ted, the Meaſures expov'd by which they 
3 | Were 


5 I. anſwer to yours of the 17th Unit, 1 
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were effected, and the Characters of the ; 
Principal Agents accurately and faithfully þ 


delineated. But we muſt not expect a Work 
of this Nature ſhould ſalute our Eye- ſight 
in haſt, Purſuant however to my Friend's 
Deſire, and indeed to my own Inclinations, 
T have ſet upon fathoming this Myſtery of J. 
niquity, tracd the bitter Torrent up to its 
Original Sources, and find the Monſter to 
be of Greek Extraction. I grant indeed Se- 
ditious Practices and Factious Arts were 
not unknown to the World almoſt from 
the time of its Creation. The ancienteſt 
Hiſtories both ſacred and prophane abound 
with Accounts of em. Cain's Murdering 
of Abel was an AQ of Treaſon againit 4. 
dam, and the firſt we hear of; as Jupiter's 
dethroning his Father Saturn ſtands the ear- 
lieſt Example of this Kind in the Hiſtory 
of the Fabulous Age. But what I aſſert is 
this, that formal Vindications and Hy po- 
theſes of Anarchy never got footing in the 
World 'till about the days of Philip and 

22 the Macedon. The Story lies 
Plato and Axiſtotle ( you muſt know) be- 
ing no lefs, or if you pleaſe, more Cour- 
tiers than Philoſophers, and flouriſhing in 
Diſorderly and uncertain Times, when the 
Commonwealths of Greece were either aCtu- 


ally diſtracted and harraſgd by the Tyranny 
m_— — 0 
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ol petty Uſurpers, or under imminent Dan- 
ger from the prevailing Arms of Philip and 


Alexander, thought it moſt adviſeable 
to equivocate ſo long as Fortune did, 
and accordingly they ſo contriv'd their 
Politicks, that rhe Liberties of Greece might 


not ſeem to be prejudic'd by them, and yet 
at the ſame time the genuin Notion of Mo- 
narchical Government comport pretty tole- 
| rably with them. For (as much Poiſon as 
| ſome People have extracted out of theſe 
| two Philoſophers ) Plato frequently ſigni- 
fies the high Opinion he conceiv'd of a per- 
fect Monarchy : but then he turns it off 
agen by making it no more than a Matter 
of pure Speculation. The Athenians were 
a a very Captious People, and eaſily poſſeſsd 


with Jealouſies and Miſapprehenſions; no 


Wonder then if the Philoſophick Stateſman 


us d Caution, and ſtudiouſly wav'd what 


| he believed might alar*m 'em. Notwith- 


ſtanding in his Politicus he almoſt ventures 
to ſpeak out plain, altho, *tis obſervable 
that he makes his Anonymous Interlocutour 
the freeſt of his Talk upon the Point. Hear 
a little of the Dialogue. Friend of Socrates, 
Ilir22;y Tv Ty moarrindy GC. What ſay you then, 

Sir, will you make one and the ſame thing of 

a Civil Magiſtrate, a Ring, a Maſter, and a 
Father of a Family ? Or diſtribute their Ca- 
pacities according to their Names? Or e 
. : PE think 


(108) 


think you of my Deduct ion? [ Socrates Ju. b 
nior ] What may that be? [ Fr.] Thus it runs, 


In caſe a Gentleman, no Phyſician Profeſsd, 
ſhowd be Maſter of Abilities and Skill ſufficient 
to preſcribe to 4 Doctor of the Faculty, would 

he not thereby merit a title to the ſame Ap- 
peellation that belongs to his Man under Cure? 
[ Junior Socr. ] Certainly I think ſo. [ Fr.] 
Once agen; Suppoſe an ordinary Subject well 
qualify d to Give his Prince Advice upon 
Emergencies, ſhall we deny his great Proficten- 
cy in Reaſon and Myſtery of State? [ Junior 
Socr. ] By no means, [ Fr.] I ſuppoſe you 
male no difference between the Art of Govern- 
ment, and the Art of Rings. [ Junior Socr.] 
None at all. [ Fr.] Very good; then he who 
has the Art of Governing in Perfection, let 
bim be a Miniſter of State, or no more than 
4 Teoman, may in that reſpect be ſtiPd a Prince? 
I Junior Socr. ] No doubt ont. [ Fr.] And 

fo Maſter of a Family and Liege-Sovereign 
will ſignify the ver) ſame? | Junior Socr, ] 
Een the ver) ſame (as if he had been Sir 
Robert Filmer) | Fr.] And is it material 
how large or how narrow Territories we aſſign? 
[ Junior Socr.] Not that I know of. [ Fr.] 

Vhat muſt be the Reſult then of our Argu- 
ment, but that the Pretenſions of all Gover- 
nours are the ſame, call them by what name 


you pleaſe, Regal Juriſdiction, or Civil, or 


Oeconomical? ¶ Junior Socr. ] Tow ſpeak rea- 


ſon. | 


Ur 
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( 109 ) 


| fon. -=----- What this Author meant by his 
; zu V,, he himſelf, to cut off all Oc- 
caſion of Scruple, has afterwards defin'd, 
| TW & dci &c. Mhen Imention Political Arts 
or Exerciſes, I mean ſuch as affet# the Body 
| Politick, in the eſtabliſhment of Laws, and 
| Regulation of Pablick Affairs; Whence I 
| infer that the Paſſage now tranſlated was 
| defign'd to influence the Reader's Practice. 
Much more may be met with in other 
| Parts of his Works to the fame Ef- 
| feft, eſpecially in his Diſcourſe, tet Bam. 
| Confonantly hereto fays Ariſtotle Rhee. 
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| paſs Judgment. An Oli archy when t 
1 of Things falls 7 the Mew of large. 


** 


Lib. 1. Cap. 8. Kveia aid icv 1 5% avipavoris QC, 
| The Notion of Government is reſolv'd all into 
the Sentence and Determination of a Gover- 
| nour, and may be diſtinguiſb'd into ſeve- 
ral Forms or Conſtitutions, being in truth 
, manyfold as there are or can be Polities in 

| the World. Theſe amount to Four, Democra- 
| 5, Oligarchy, Ariſtocracy, Monarchy. The 


over-ruling or determining Power muſt be 


ft to one of theſe, or to all in conſort. (No 
doubt ina Subordinate Senſe ) Ti 4 Demo- 


cracy when a certain Number of Mag! rates 


tune, and beſt Condition. An Ariſtocr acy, 


they ſball be eſtabliſh'd and fortify 
For tis requir'd in an Ariſtocracy that the 


Gor 
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where Orders and Diſcipline are favs, as 
by Lays. 
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(itt) 
Governours have always an Eye ſpecially ts 
Laws. Monarchy is twofold; that which is un. 
der the Direction of Rules and Ordinances, we 


call Ringdom; but that which is perfect] ar- 


bitrary aud abſolute, Tyranny, the End whereof 
he makes the Cſtoch and Protection of the Sub. 
ject. Theſe Paſſages carry an Aſpect very fa- 


vourable to Regular and particularly to Mo. 
narchical Government. But the Prudent 
Gentlemen were not ſo fond of any Maxims 
they broach'd as to venture the pulling an 
old Houſe over their Heads by aſſerting 
em. *Twas their buſineſs ſo to bring over 


their Politicks, that like a String in a Pally 
they ſhould move this way or that way, as 


either of Two Contending Parties tugg'd 
beſt, tho? Plato behav'd himſelf the more 


modeſtly of the Two, being naturally of 


a more ingenuous Diſpoſition, and withall 
leſs ated by any Motives of preſent Intereſt 
than his Pupil Ariſtotle, who depending 


upon the Macedon, a Prince of a fickle, ex- 
ceptious, and haughty Temper, and weigh- 


ing with Himſelf, how uncertain the Chance 


of War, how little a piece of Steel might 


diſpatch his Young Deity, and that as up- 
on the Conquerour's Deceaſe his Captains 
would fall to ſcrambling for the Power; ſo 


the Conquer'd would certainly lay hold on 
ſo fair an opportunity of recovering what 
the Macedon had taken from them; laying 


(110) 
„au cheſe things together, and unwilling to 
incur a Præmunire on either hand, he re- 
„ foly'd to deſcant upon the Natural Rights 
„of Sovereign Powers as artificially, as cauti- 
£ | ouſly, and as ambiguouſly as he could. For 
„if he had choſe rather to wave all Notice 
of the Argument, his Reſerv'dneſs muſt EN 
© have created ſuſpicion every way, and as 10 
t bis Fatron would have diſcarded him for Wy 
c bolding his Tongue, ſo the Commonwealths — 
of Greece would have been incens'd againft 
him, if he had ſpoke too plain. Yet we 1 
find him upon Occaſion, as well as Pauſa- Mn 
nias, mentioning the Novelty of Republi- iT 
lican Government in Greece, and the Im- 
d memorial Antiquity of the Monarchical be- 
fore it. This was a bold Stroak at that 
time of Day, and may ſerve at this to expoſe 
the Vanity of 4 State of Nature and Original 
Liberty, "fr as much as even the Grecian 
Oligarchical and Ariftocratical Govern- 
ments appear d ſo late, and then diſappear'd 
ſo ſoon. For Plato's part, he was often ſol- 
| licited but never perſuaded to accept of a 
* Publick Poſt, apprehending, we may pre- 
ſume, the Defectiveneſs and Inſecurity of 
the Athenian Government, as Things went 
in his time, both from the Diſturbances 
| occafion'd by the Thirty Tyrants, and 


from the growing greatneſs of Philip: = 
f and therefore he excus d Himſelf from time if 


( 112 ) | 
to time, by declaring himſelf uncapable of May 
doing any good in an Office, till *twere in — 
his power to reform the Manners of the Nag 
People, and diſpoſſeſs them of their com. 
mon Errors in the matter of Government, Wu 
Cc. abroad Intimation, I take it, in favour Wy 
of Monarchy; the rather becauſe himſelf was 
deſcended by the Father from Codrus the 
laſt of the Athenian Kings. Royal Blood Wa 
run in his Veins; which, with Comma if 
| Senſe in his Head, was enough to retain 
| him on the part of Imperial Government, Ms 
His Deportment, I confeſs, toward Dio. Will 
ſius may bear another Conſtruction, bu 
then tis to be remember'd he was none o 
Diomſius's Subject, and fo might uſe the 
greater Freedom without a Fault. But 
what was that ſawey Freedom at laſt? 
Why he made bold to adviſe him to change 
his Government into an Ariſtocracy, which 
Counſel he might have offer'd for ten thou: 
ſand Reaſons, | beſide either any Perſonal 
Pique to Dyomſius, or any Averſion to 
Monarchical Government, for tis acknow- 
ledg'd that Diomſius was an Uſurper, and 
held his Dominion in Sicih in oppoſition to 
the Eſtabliſh'd Form of Government. Ne- 
vertheleſs I dare not pretend to diſſemble 
or excuſe that Blemiſh which Euphorion and 
 Panetius have fixt upon the Philoſopher 
Cat leaſt according to Laertius, n, 11 
e 


(113) 


or ased come bf our Criticks, for what reaſoll 


in I {know not, have repreſented as prejudic d 


he gage ir Plato PoMexts ig eνiyur up d& vl ap yl 
Net ee, how the Eccordium of his Politickt 
nt, 75 to have been frequently turn'd 
ut rd chang d; ſo that we cannot fairly purge 
av * r Phi oſopher from Litktuliverianiſ To 
he {but it's plain, he deteſted all thouglits of 
0d nr and all Hypotheſes obviouſly 
00 if to it: much more thoſe immodeſt; 
Un Enhvſiaſtical Conceits of the Stoicks, who, 


nt, s became Fifth-Monarch P4 tans, muſt by 
Jy If means conttirute every 'Wrſeacres ion 
ut Wm not a Sovereign only, but a God too, 


founding thereby both Divinity and Do- 


the {ninion, in Merit. And this Extravagance 
ut: 5 well: as their 1! Nature they deriv'd from 
t? heir old Inſtructors the Cynicks, for ens 
ge retended but to refine upon Crates, the 
ich Whird of the Cynical Triumvirate , and 
ou- Nherefore *tis by no means ſo unintelligible 
nal {Wow the Stoicłs cou'd extract Pride, Pees 
to Miſhneſs, and Faction out of C yniciſin, as 


ray'd the Decencies and Sweetneſs of 


1 to Ide Socrarick Philoſophy , whence Antiſt- 
Je- Nees the Father of the ( "nicks fetch'd his 
ble Documents. But it does not appeat that 
an ntifthenes b brought Cyniciſm to its Perſecti- 
her In of Searrility and Brut? jþneſs nay; that 
in, Wipreſſion of his when he Was infornyd 
eed 1 that 


ow the Cynicks miſapply'd and de- 
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that Plato had been traducing him, I. 
the Fate of Rings to be calumniated when thy 
do well, argues under one a Facil Temper, 


the fetching. up of the Rigidnels of his Set 
the I evelling Principle among the Greek 


to affront Princes, and droll upon the facre! 


Family, he educated his beſt Boy in tl 


Moroſeneſs; his Logick a Cudgel of Crab-tre 


(114) 


and a Regard to Authority; No, 'twas i 
Work to which Diogenes was defign'd, 


to an exquiſite Inhumanity, the ſtarting 
the making it an Heroical Exerciſe of Wi 


Character of Monarchs. Where's the way 
der? His own Father was by Profeſſion | 
Debaucher of true Sterling, in plain Ev 
gliſh, a Clipper and Coiner, and that th 
Myſtery of Waſhing might not go out ofth 


F ge Tr 


— 


fame Craft, who when he had laudabj 
ſerv'd out his *Prentiſhip, and was baniſh 
his Country for his extraordinary Improve 
ments, came to Athens, and there, I wi: 
fant you, commenc'd Philoſopher tor wan 
of a better Employ. And a rare Philoſ 
pher he muſt neceſſarily make, that had [ai 


ſo good a Foundation, But what Ten ® 
and Maxims ſhou'd he ſtand to? Should © 
take after Plato, or any of the more gem le 
teel Maſters? Not a Word on't. His grad W. 
Principle, he's reſolv'd, ſhall be Singularin 3 


thick larded with an Hoggiſh Inſolence an 


his Houſhold- ſtuff the bottom of an ol 
1 | : | Muſtan 


» , — ” : 


. 
Maſtard. Pet; his Viands Carrot. Tops from 


the Kennel; his Manſion-Houſe and Schoo? 
an old rotten Hogſbead, to eat, ſleep, and 
do every thing elſe in, particularly to growl —_ | 
at Kings and Magiſtrates out of the Bung= 


— —eẽẽ = 
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bole, His Tryals of Skill this way are ma- 
ny and. notorious. I ſhall only concern 
| my ſelf with Two. One time Alexander had 
a mind to ſurprize him! Sirrah, ſays he ö 
| haſtily, 4on't you know that Jam Alexander the 
Great? And do not you know, replys the rag- 
| ped Sophiſter, With his Arms 4 kimbo, that 
II Diogenes the Cynick? Another time, 
obſerving the Magiſtrates as they commit- 
ted a Criminal, even ſo, quoth Saucebox, 
the great Felons hurry the little ones to Goal. 
Perhaps he might look a little blank upon't, 
when he was caſt in the Teeth about his 
Coming, but then he had a Pye Joke 
to come off with, and the time was, ſaid he, 
when befoul d my Cloats, but I don't do fo 
zow, A very penitential Confeſſion illuſtra- 
ted by a very cleanly Simile ! And yet we 
might diſpenſe with our Philoſopher's Face- 
tious Humour, did he not by fits take Ma- 
jeſty upon himſelf, But at laſt forſooth ? 
nothing on this ſide an Imperial Character 
and Sovereignty will ſerve his High and 
Mightyneſs, and that when he lay under 
bx moſt Ignominious Circumſtances; fok : 
When lie was now to 1* ſold into Slavery - 
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tend to? To be a Ning (reply d the Rats 


tity of Magiſtrates, and cut em down be. 


old Treaſonable Leaven fermented power. 
fully within him, and he ſeems to have 


Let others, thought he, ſer rheir Beards i 


Civilit); let em inculcate the Neceſſit of 


| ſhall be too hard for em. For in oth 
of the Rabble, I-II go and ſtand Merl 


Vita Diog, If I ſee them ta 
their Hands, away goes my Maſtard- Pot bot. 


J 


V 
according to his Deſertꝭ, and the Cryer ask 


him, what he mas gualify'd for, and cod d pre. 


mul) and lord it o er the World. In ſhort 
he took all Occaſions to vilify the Autho. 
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low the common Stature; for why? the 


pitch'd upon an Univerſal Equality, other. 
wiſe call'd a State of Mature, as the Scope 
and Crown of all his Philofophical Efforts, 


order, keep their Hands and Faces clean, 
preach up I know not what e as 
they call them, of Religion and Commun 


a Magiſtracy to the People, ſet before their 
Eyes the Diſmal Effects of UntraQtableneſs 
and Rebellion, and prove the Commiſſion 
of the Magiſtrate deriv'd from Jove; I 


place I will renounce all Decency and 
deſty, and the more ſwimmingly to 
convey my {elf into the Good Graces 


high in a Jakes, denominate my {elf a Bal. 
Dog, Mungril, Tumbler, ape the Boys and 
Girls in the Streets: V. Dice Laertium De 

b wp Water is 


_ bom; 
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« 


| vince. im upon Occafion with an Argumens 
i Bacillinum, tall-loud and archly of the 
| Libertzes- of. the Subject, admoniſh Captain 
am of his, Nataral Prerogative, and cen» 


| Here then lay the Plot of this Cynical Crab. 


o 


| and Diſintereſtedneſs in Externals, the Tat- 
| terdemallion Profeſſoars might play their own 


$ : 


| popular Game with the Rabble, till they 
g 5 ripen d themſelves into Jilers and & ates, 
and in the mean Seaſon might have the Di- 


Mankind, but eſpecially their Adorers. 
| Nor, cou'd a more ſecurè or a more pro- 
miling Courſe have been taken to intro- 
| duce Anarchy than this of the Cynicks, in 
tegard of its Adequacy to the Genius of 
| the Vulgar, as allo of the Licentiouſneſs 
| which then reign'd among the Athenians, 
and, what I obſerv'd before, the uncertain 
| Foſture of Affairs in moſt of the Grecian 

Common-wealths, 8 
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age,call Names; throw Stones, con- 


dee, that under Colour of Mortification 
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venlion of abuſing their Governours and all 
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Mens omnibus una, Kc. 22 
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The Stoical Politicks were a Branch of 
the Cynical, tho Zzno the Father of the Sto- 
zcks being a Man of a more generous Be. 
haviour, and Courteous Diſpoſition than 


his Tutour Crates, qualify'd in a great 


Meaſure the Malignity of the Cynicel Dif. 


Cipline, and ſeaſon'd the ſour Compoſition 
with ſomething like a Reliſh of Compla- 


cency and Decorum; but then he run into 


an Extream, if poſſible, more abſurd and 
peſtilent, or at leaſt, equally depreciated 
che Authority of Princes and Magiſtrates 
by appropriating it to every Man as he 


deſerv'd, as if he had trod exactly in the 
Foot-ſteps of his Maſter, and aſſerted So- 


vereignty to be every Body's natural and 


neceſſary Right. Not but the latter Szoicks 


have carried the Point much' higher than, 
TI believe, Zemo ever intended, among 
niſhing Touches. ' I know indeed in his 
firſt Book De Clementid, he compliments 
Nero and tells him, that the Emperour is 


whom Seneca ſeems to have given the Fi- 


the very Principle of Union and. Contingity in 


the Body Politick, that it lives by him, that 


7 


it mou d in an Inſtant become both a Burthen 
10 it ſelf,” and a Prey to its Enemies, were it 


20 loſe its Soul the Emperour, Regt incolumi 
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In diolable be the Sov reign's Right, of 
a And then the Subjects will of Courſe unite, . 
Bat if no Prince appear, or more than one, 


The State's diſſolv'd, confounded,and undone, 
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That the Government of Rome is out of all 
Dunger ſo long as ſhe ſubmits to the Diſcipline: 
| of The Imperial Reins, but that whenever ſhe- 
| grows Reſtiff,, breaks the Bridle , or ſhakes 
| apay the Curb, all the mighty Fabrick muſt 
drop to pieces; and that therefore it is no 
| wonder Monarchs and all ProteGburs of the 
| Pablick by what name or title ſocver diſtin- 
guiſh d, ſhowd over-rule every Private Relati- 
aon and Intereſt : for that if Men in their Wits 
| prefer Pablick Good to Private, the Sovereign's 
| Perſon muſt be ſuperlatively dear to them, in- 
| eſmuch as the Safety and Subſiſtence of the 
| Commonwealth is reſolwd into that; and how 
| the Imperial Majeſty had ever claſp'd the Con- 
cerns of the Commonwealth ſo cloſe to it ſelf, 
| that to divorce em was to deſtroy em, and to 
| ſevere the Head from the Body. He,i.e. Impe- 
| rator eſt vinculum, per quod Reſp. cohæret, &. 
Agen in the ſame Book, Natura commenta eſs 
Regem, &c. Tas Nature that firſt founded 
Monarchical Government, which poſition he 
illuſtrates by her inſtituting of Monarchy 
among the Bees, Theſe Flights promiſe 
well. But then how baſely does he tack 
D de, © 
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Why then, Lacilius, ſhould you deſpair of ri. 


((1301)) 


about, and change his note in his ſecond Þ 
Book De Beneficits ? Eodem loco pune latro. 


nem & Piratam, quo Regem animum Latro.. 
pts a6 Pirate 5 A Padder, 4 Fi. 


rate, and ana Injurious Prince, you, mi en 
ſhake em in 4 Bag together. For what 


muſt we | ſuppoſe to be the Conſe 
quence, but that they are to be treated al 


alike, the Terms Eadem loco bearing an In. 
definite Senſe. And thus #he Principle. f 


Union,. the Soul of the Commonwealth, \which 


bug hit to be dexrer to the Sabject than all Pri. 


vure Intereſts, the very Head: upon the Shoul- 
ders is rank'd after all with Banditti and 
Cu- throats, and that very: Perſon into which 
the Safety and Subſiſtence of the Commonwealth 
is reſold, becomes Materials for the: Com: 
mon Hangman. But this will by no:mgans 


content the Stoich, unleſs. he may create 


himſelf a King too if he pleaſes, and teach 


other People how they may do the like, 


By what Expedient you will ask? Why 


truly by Dogmatical Declamations upon the 
Topick of Natural Equality. Platonem non ac- 
eepit Nobilem Philoſophia, fed fecit, Nc. Epiſt. 44. 
Plato (tho deſcended. by the Fathers ſide 
from Codrus, and by the Mother's from So. 
ton ) was nothing of Gentleman, and might 


ot value himſelf upon his Nobility more than 


another Body, till Philoſophy had digniß)d him. 


forg 
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j but N Jour ſelf; lile 4 Plato, and youre 
behaving your ſelf like him, ir lies upon you ful. 


Land Statian with every. Man, in the World be. 


Line 1416, Generations. Then to. gild, over, 
and enforee che Argument he miſquores Pla- 


E ME-tEN 


which he aſſerts; for whereas Plato will 
bay, it, that Kyjngs are deſcended of Rings, 


r 


Omni iſta longa varietas miſcuit, &c. In ſo 


<<." een Ma -- 


| dancd\ the Hay at that rate, that nom we can 
„ (only ſay, Gentleis the Man that does the Gen- 
4. [ie Deed, Would you believe, Sir, fo ju- 


e dicious a Man as: Lipſius had ftiPd this E- 
„ piſtle Pulohra? But it ſeems, Stoiciſm can, as 


well as equalize all Crimes, render the moſt 
u Extravagant Poſitions the molt Excellent. 


1, | Having diſcoverd in what Climat Anar- 
„ chical Principles took their Birth, how they 
| 11 ee 


bug tu bi ſume pitch of Quality? Alaſs! tis 
entleman. Now im order to your 


to perſuade your | Fell in the firſt place, that 
hon axe aan the Square for mutter of Nobility 


ee, Aud ſo has been each: of our Forefathers © 


the meoſt oppoſite Terms the very thing 


ud that the Succeſſion: of em is to be trac'd up 
70 Japitar, the. Szoick f̃eſal ves he ſhall. ſay, 
that there is no Ning in the World, but what is 
dosen glad Slaves, and no Slave in the World 
bat what is deſcended from Rings. He goes on. 


lng 4 Trudt of time, aud Series of Viciſſitudes, 
al Titles, and Marks of Diſtinction haue 
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peep'd abroad originally among the Greek; 


thro! the Spight, Singularity, and Peeviſh- 
neſs of a Snarling Sophiſter or Two, how 
the Stoicks lapp'd up their Spittle, and 
kept the Levelling Doctrines a foot, tho 
by an Hypotheſis not the fame with that 
of the Cyaicks, T-preſume I have prov'd the 
Maxims of our Latitudinarian Politicians to 
be of the Jounger Houſe, for all their Huff: 
ing and High- reckoning. Hereafter thei let 
em not talk ſo loud about the Antiquity 
of their Tenets. We have examin' di the 
Writings of the Family, and find the earh- 
eſt of em upon Roll Contemporary with 
Plato, and whelp'd in a Dog-Rennel. Let 
the trifling Authour of Amyntor begin tò re- 
collect whether he might not have found a 
much greater Advantage in't, if he had laid 
out that little Chronology he would male 
a Stir with, not in contracting the Ara of 
the Sacred Canon, but tracing the Genealo- 
gy of his own Politicks. F know indeed the 
World had ſpawn'd ſome Atheiſtical Pro- 
teſſours before the Age I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, that conſequently diſſolv'd all Tyes 
and Notions of Government ; but then we 
read of no Aſſertions levelld by *em direct- 
ly againſt ſuch Notions and Obligations: 
and beſide they were Perſons of ſo rank a 
Character, that Civil Polity receiv'd not 
half fo much Detriment by their Oppoſiti 

ns Re ona ew 


oa. For a Lojal Atheiſt (if ſuch a Birth 14 
| were poſſible) would certainly prove more 1 
pernicious to the Commonwealth, than tis 1 [ 
poſſible Ten Thouſand times as many tur- 1 

I bulent Libertines ſhould be. How wiſel y, e 

t how graciouſly therefore has Providence or- 

© der'd Matters in ſuch à manner, that 4. 

0 Wi cheiſm and Faction ſhould always go toge- 

. ther? that one ſhould be the certain Symp- 

t tom of the other, and ſo the Scandal of the 
| firſt obſtruct the Influence of the laſt? 
Accept, Sir, my Specimen of that Deſign 

- W which I was projefting to you above, and 

h WW which I heartily wiſh ſome People whom 

t I know to be qualify'd, accommodated, 

© ind af leifure for accompliſhing ſuch a 

a work, would advance, taking the Hint 
tightly. Receive, I beſeech you, the Re- 

e ſpects and Salutations of all Friends here, 

of and particularly os. 
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1 Thought our Friend Mr. N. had known 
better Things, than to make a true Prin- 


ciple of Honour a meer Matter of Mode, 


and not a Part of Religion. But I can ex. 
cuſe him the more eaſily, becauſe tis his 
Misfortune to have ſpent ſo much of his 


time among the Kyight-Errants and Buls 


of the Town, whoſe, inſignificant, ſluggiſh 
courſe of Life ſo totally diſengages em from 
all ſerious Speculations, that did not Faſhi- 
ons and Forms obtrude themſelves upon 
them, they would be as much to ſeek even 
in thoſe Particulars as in all beſides. © For 
what would you have the Men do? Make 
themſelves Maſters of every Accompliſh- 
ment? or leave dull, pedantick, 17 

Hos _ Gree 


, 
. iv * 
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Greek, Latin, and Logick, and all that, to 
| 2 Donns, while they betake 


| Your | 
- — elves to the Noble Sciences of Swear- 
ing, Defence, &c. The firſt, you ſay, you 
have untaught your Kinſman, and you 
; may well boaſt of the Succeſs 3 The ſecond, | 


N 


I ſuppoſe you neither pretend, nor deſire to 
Y 


A 
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| unteach him. The handling his Weapon 
| skilfully does no man a diflervice, provided 
be knows as well how to manage himſelf. 
| Unleſs the conduct of the Head goes along 
| with the Conduct of the Arm, an Adver- 
| fary has more than a double Advantage. 
But ypon the -matter of Duelling conſult 
Mr. Collier F 

nn To prove a near Affinity between Honour 
. and Religion, tis neceſſary to do what thoſe 
e, Gallants who make ſuch a Buſtle about it, 
never yet thought of; that is, to define the 
Nature of Honour. Is it not ſurprizing to 
1s WW ſee a Fellow come reeling aud reeking out 
of the Stews, and belching up his Honous 
lh as often as he ſpeaks? To hear a Mask in 
m the Side. Bax form an Aſſignation, and rati- 
- I fy the Premifles with no leſs than her Ho- 
u wour? To hear the People about the Ex- 
change and in Lombard-Street; Your Stock- 
r jobbers, Pablicans, and Sophiſticatours, put 
ke iN you in remembrance of their Honour at e- 
n. very turn, and be as free of it, as twere 
] N othing but Brown-paper and 8 
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N ot at all ſurprizing. , For the very Ery: 


mology of the word Honour has been for. 
got this many a Day. We will not come 


vp to the Terms of the Thing, and ſo we 
have brought the meaning of the Word to 


our own: Inſomuch that for a great Man to 
give his Parole, is all one as to ſay he'll be 
Worſe than his Word; and Aſſurances of 
Favour imply Diſappointments and Re. 
pulſes. Credit and Reputation are dwindled 
into Expletives, and circulate of courſe like 


the Spittle through the Glands. Tis ad. 
viſeable to make as tho we were ſome what 
concern'd about em, becauſe upon Occaſi- 


on they may ſerve our Ends; at leaſt they 
will ſuit our Quality, and ſet off our Breed. 
ing. And what if Cicero and the whole 
Tribe of Grammarians confound Honour 


wi Honeſty and VJ. irtue? Are we bound 


torſooth ! to follow the Scent of every 
ſtrong Imagination? pinion our ſelves down 
to Performance of Articles, becauſe TwW o 
or Three Humourſome Philoſophers found 
out the Jingle between Honos and Honeſtum? 


and is not Virtue in every Climate Juſt what the 


People are plead to declare ſo? Theſe are the 


Soliloquies of the World, and rhey?ll hold 


on, I dare promiſe, to the ſame tune, till 


true Notions of Honour be re-eſtabliſh'd, 
and the Grand Impoſtour caſhier'd, which 
goes about under that Name, Now all 


Pre» 


A © ou + jad 


C 
| Pretences advancd upon any other foot 
than Religion, are Banter and Romance: 


ne ] Like Prefs or Hocus Pocus, of uſe to put 
ve off a juggle, . and amuſe our Senſes : but 
to without the Nerves of Religion ſuch Pro- 
to feſſions cannot have any ſort of Conſiſtency. 
de For trae Honour is a Principle deriv'd from 
of | a Conſideration of the Dignity of Human 
(oY | 


Nature. | So far, I think, we tread ſure, 
and no Body will diſſent. The Prerogative 
of Honour lies within the Compaſs of Ad- 
vantages, which - diſtinguiſh our Species 
from thoſe of Inferiour Beings. A Monky 
congees; a Spaniel couches, a Parrot com- 
pliments, but for all that, a Monkey or a 
Spannel or a Magpie of Honour would 
ſound ſomewhat harſhly. Their Mecha- 
iſm does not by along diſtance come up to 
the right Standard. Their Qualifications 
are too inconſiderable, or were they not, 
they want all Conſciouſneſs ofthem. Accor- 
'0 dingly Affectation, or a Degeneracy of a Man 
Into an Ape, at onee cancels the Nobleneſs of 
co'ur Conſtitution, and takes away the Senſe of 


he the Calamity. Our Diſcriminating Excellen- 
Ie ces are known to be either rational Powers, 
Id or acquir' d Accompliſhments; and in the Mil. 
ly management of theſeeither to our own or 0- 
d, ther People's Prejudice conſiſts Diſingenuity, 


1 | Becanſe, Firſtby the abuſe we render deſpt- 
| © cable thoſe Prohemincaves which God has 
| 28 9 


ſurvive our Reſignation? Shall we natura 


and afterwards demand the Privileges of a 


unworthily by me, affects me in more than 


tation through his own. But to examine 


which we become capable of diſcharging 


abuling one without abuſing the reſt; no 


(ns) 

made peculiar to our Kind. He has put ws 
in a way 0 diſcoverthe true State of Things, 
and take right Meaſures; If we take ron 
the DefeQ is Voluntary and Choſen. *Is 
not Impoſſible for us to abdicate our Prero- 
gative of Reaſon: And ſhall we :expett 
that the Credit and Influence of it ſhould 


STN 


lize Our ſelves in the Family of Irrationals, 


Superiour Condition? But this is not all; 
For, Secondly we bring a Diſgrace upon 
the Reſt of our own Order. He that deals 


one Reſpect or Capacity; He cheapens 
thoſe general Qualitiès which it nearly con- 
cerns me to ſee well Apprais'd, over and 
above all Damages deſign'd. He brings 
the Character of my Species into Contempt, 
and wounds mine and all Mankind's Repu- 


the Criſis of the Queſtion, 
The Eminence of our Nature is confeſſed- 
ly wrapt up in thoſe Rational Powers by 


our reſpective Dutys to God and Man, 
Suppoſe your ſelf deveſted of e'r a one of 
theſe, and the Painter may draw you from 
that day forward with a Tail and Talons. 
Our Faculties are all of a Peice: there's no 


parting 
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parting with one without giving up al: 


Our Immortal Part is lodg d in the Upper 
Chambers; If it drops out of the Win- 


| dow, there's no ſtopping either at the firſt; 
| ſcond; or third Story, but down to the 
Bottom it muſt fall. And as our Faculties 
are Indiviſible; So are the Dutys wherein 
we are to exerciſe them. Like the Salts 
and Serum in the Maſs of Blood, they pu- 
| trify- upon Separation. And although we 
| ſhould: comport our ſelves never ſo hand- 
ſomely toward Mankind in the ſeveral Re- 
| lations: we bear to the ſeveral Individuals z 
| yet if we do not acquit our ſelves as gal- 
lantly toward our Principal and Sovereign 
Benefactour, we break through all Sancti- 
ons of Honour. Our Blood is attainted, 
and all the Heraldry in the World cannot 
belp our Gentility. For of that Univerſal 
Monarch we hold our Liberties, and Char- 
ters. Do we refuſe the Recognition? The 
| Tegure's Void, and the Benefits of the 
Grant ſurceaſe. Moreover we ſtand bound 
to other Articles beſides doing Fealty and 
Homage: Our Fellow-Vaſſals have a right 
in Us; They challenge the Offices of Hu- 


manity and Generoſity at our Hands, and 


expect a Viciſſitude of Aſſiſtances and Be- 


nefactions. Now what are theſe but Grand. 


roints'of Religion, the Law, the Prophets 
and the Goſpel? ſo that we muſt abſtract 


— *” 2 5 . 
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| before we can diſtinguiſh a Principle of 
Honour from a Principle of Religion. The 


— 


Diſtance is purely Meraphyfical, and lies en- 


tirely not in the Diverlity of the Objects, 


but of the Motives. Religion in the ſtritteſt 


ſenſe enſorces its Obligations hy the Proviſion 


of Future Rewards and Puniſbments, Where. 
as the Congruity of Opinions or Practites to 
our Nature is the proper Motive and Occas 
ſion of Honour. T was this the Stoicks mi- 
ook for Wiſdom, not conſidering that W/. 
dom comprehends under it not only a Prin. 
ciple of Honour, but all Principles of Religi- 
on and Virtue whatſoever: They imagin d 
a Part to be the Whole, and aſcribd aß 
much Force to one Impulſe as to many. 
Nothing but a right Valuation of the Dig. 
nity of our own Nature, were all Pro. 
ſpects of Future Happineſs or Miſery to be 

taken out of the Scale, could incline us to 
Judge and Act ſuitably to that Dignity. 
I do not fay this of itſelf would ſuffice to 
ſway vs; but on whomſoever it prevail'd 
in its Degree, it would denominate that 


Perſon a Man of Honour and Ingenuiy: | 5 


The groſſer Intereſts of Life ſo vehement- 
ly outbiaſs the Inducements of meer Ratio. 


nal Harmony, that even the certainty fa 


Future State withall does not ever make the 
latter a Mateh for the former. What an 
Heroical Greatneſs of Soul is it then to oy 


polen Truth and Virtue, and love em pat. 
bnntely for their own Intrinſick Worth? to 


" © wavethe purſuit of Senſual Satisfactions and 
17 ner than diſobey the 
Dictates of Right Reaſon, or aim ſhort of 
an abſolute Integrity or Generoſity? When 
e have reachd this Height (which, by 
che way, we can never do without Special 
* 8 Aﬀiſtances from above) we are then arrivd 
| beyond the ordinary Influence of Corruption 

ad Debaucher); We may inſiſt upon our Ho- 
nour and Reputation, and reaſonably preſume 
that our Aſſeverations ſhall be taken as equi- 
valent to Signing and Sealing. O what glori- 
ons Advances a Man has made when his Cha- 
racter thus blazons it ſelf! when his Example 
Ichears the World, and he paſſes in it for a 
Fapd,as it were, of Honeſty and Bravery! 

| "Tlie Dust of Honour are either Specula- 
tive, Paſſive, or Practical; The Speculative 
lonverfant about the Buſineſs of Trarh 
or Evidence: The Practical extend to the 
Exerciſe of Virtue: The Paſſive lie between 
boch, and turn upon Reaſonableneſs of Prin- 
b, and an Aﬀual Acquieſcence. As to 
de Speculative, We ought always to pro- 

e portion our Aſſent to the Circumſtances of 
ke reaibility, which are various, in regard of | 

> UP te Authority of the Party InftruQting, or 
at an the matter of Inſtructionl. For Inſtance; Hd 
oo Wit we turn to our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect, "MR 
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we mult acknowledge theCertainty of God's 
Exiſtence; and when we have ſpent ſome 


Contemplations upon the Nature of his At- 


tributes, we ſhall be convinc'd that he can 


neither miſtake nor fallify. Hence we urge 
on our Concluſions, and aſſure our ſelves 
that whatever he has preſcrib'd or declar'd, 


either by expreſs Revelations, or Tacit In. 
timations of Nature, muſt be true and obli. 
ging. When we have trac'd Conſequen- 
ces. thus low, and looked into the neceſſity 
of their Coherence, the Laws of Honour as 


well as Underſtanding require our Aſſent 
to be forth coming: So that whatever ſome 


Fops conceive, Atheiſm and Infidelity can- 


not take hold of any but 46ject, ſordid and 


ungentlemanlike Spirits. To deſcend to Hu 
man Authority, *tis reaſonable Narrations in 
general from Man to Man ſhould paſs Cur- 
rent, unleſs where Notoreity of Fact, In. 


_ confiftency of Circumſtances, or the Foul. 
neſs of the Relater's Character creates Mat- 


ter of Exception; or when Concerns of the 
laſt Confequence depend upon the Truth 


or Falſhood of ſuch Narratives. In points 
of Speculation and Judgment, 'tis no Af. 


front to take the Liberty of trying Propoli- 


tions by my own Toach. Stone. Nay, he 
that demands an Implicit Aﬀent from me, 
pronounces me a Fool in Compariſon of 


himſelf, and that's a breach of Articles; 


C0 
VNot to mention how unfair a Dealer he de- 
e ſerves to be deem'd, who would extract 


:. # Credibility out of Defe& of Evidence. But 


n when Matters of Fact are offer'd us to be 
x believ d, we ought to ſhew Our ſelves as 
es good-natur'd as we can, and if we have 
d, not Faith enough to take em for granted, 


n. endeavour to fancy em true rather than be- 


tray our Suſpicions. I confeſs when a Man 


| ſuitable to our Capacities. ?T was therefore 
| luckily manag'd by a certain Old Duke, 


out his Patience with Tales and Tattle, 
| cal'd in his Fool, and deſir'd his Gueſt ei- 
| ther to draw on Red and Tellow upon his own 


pleas'd. 


Active C ourage. 


led us to, it hasconferr'd upon us in confidera- 


makes a Cuſtom on't, and Romances 
6 by the Day, tis time to mortify him. We 
| receiv'd our Hearing for more comfortable 
and more profitable. Purpoſes. *Twere a 
Crime to let our Underſtandings lie fallow 
meerly for the convenience of Sportſmen. 
| Belides there's an untoward Imputation in 
ſuch Uſage, for it argues as if our Paſchalls 
concluded theſe Entertainments were moſt 


| who when one of his Neighbours had worn 


| Shoulders, or upon his Grace s; whether he 


The Practical Duties of Honour are Ju- 
ftice, Gratitude, Generoſity, Induſtry, and an 


Whatever Bleſſings Providence has entit - 
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tion of the Dignity of our Nature, How 
ſcandalouſly then do we misbehave our 
ſelves, when we alter thoſe Aſſignments of 
God which he has made to every Man, 
in regard to Human Perfections? How 
ſtrange an Ignorance of our ſelves do 
we betray by ſuch Counſels? How ma- 
nifeſtly forego the Privileges of our Kind 
for a Brutal Parity? Inaſmuch as it is 
not the bare uſe of Aſſociating that diſtin- 

uiſhes a Society of Men from a Pack of 

eagles. They hunt, we ſee, in q Fay 
while each Curr makes ſure of the Who 


y TU 6 
Game for himſelf; and yet as much as they are 
inaSzate of Nature, whenever they Open they 
utterly confute Mr. Hobbs, and prove be- 
yond all Poſſibility of Contrad iction, that 
a Multitude of Animals may trace the ſan 
Scent, Cheek by Jowle, without tearing out one 
another's Throats, But Human Societies 
{ubſiſt upon Order, Diſtinction, and Pro- 
perty. The Cammon Stock muſt firſt be 
parcePd out, and when that's done, to 
play the Mighty Hunter, or the Little Pil- 
ferer is to abjure all the Excellences of our 
Being, and a Tranſmigration into Igrim 
or Reynard. Nay more, we mult make no 
allowance for Indirect or Siniſter Methods 


of any Kind. The moſt minute Niceties of 


Equity muſt be obſery'd. If our Deſcrip- 
tions and Characters of Perſons vary in the 
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tions: No, every Opport 
Courteſy which God diſpenſes, brings with 
it all the Virtue of Bonds, Engagements, 
Acts and Deeds. As for Example; Has 
N K 4 uch 
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ſmalleſt Circumſtance from the Truth of 
| Things, the common Right's infring'd. 
| There's a Party damag d, and a Compenſati- 
on due from the Miſrepreſenter. As for Gra- 
| titade and Generoſity, I look upon 'em as 
| the Limbs of Juſtice, My Benefactour is 


my Creditor, ( whether he will or not ) 


| only with this Difference, that the Obligati- 
on remains. even after Compenſation has 
been made. So again, if my Friend, ormy 
| Friend's Friend, or my Countrey's Friend, 
| orany Member whatſoever of the great So- 
ciety of Human-Kind ſtands in need of En- 
| couragement or Support, I owe it him, pro- 
| vided my proper Occaſions are by the Pro- 


ion of ſuch a Sum leſs Urgent than his. 
Vhen we pretend a Title to our Superflui- 


| ties, we ſtrangely miſtake our ſelves: They 
| are Perquiſites ariſing to the Publick, and 
| althothe Right of Donation reſts in the Poſ- 
| {flour's Hands, yet is he no more licens'd 
to with-hold or miſapply them, than a 
| Guardian the Redundances of his Mzinor's 
| Fortune, For if we would view Things 
| 1impartially, *twere eaſy to perceive that 


formal Conditions of Indentures are not 
the only Inſtruments of e Obliga- 
unity of doing a 
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ſuch a Great Man, my profeſs'd Ad verſary, 


fallen into Contempt and Extream Indi- 


gence? And does it come in my way to be 
ſerviceable to Him? There's no excuſing 
my ſelf, unleſs I ſeize the Advantage, and 


ſtrain all my Power and Intereſt on. his be. 
half. Prove the Event as it will; If my 
Behaviour kindles in my Enemy a Senſe of 
Gratitude, that Senſe will ſoon grow to 
Ardour of Affection, and I ſhall make a 
Double Friend out of a Single Foe, beſide 


the Glory of the Action: It he will not be 
wrought upon, I have reveng'd my ſelf a- 
bundantly by taking fo generous a Method 


to make him expoſe his own Unworthineſs, 
and enhaunce his Benefactour's Reputation. 


I diſarm him by ſo noble a Carriage, and cut 


off all Poſſibility of a Retreat. Further; 


a right Principle of Generoſity excludes all 


Arts of Equivocation and Cavilling, all 
Subterfuges and Ambiguity of Meanings. 
Theſe are a lamentable Reproach to Hu- 
man Reaſon: They imply a Druntenneſs oſ 
the Underſtanding ; as if our Apprehenlions 
jaw double; And the Miſchief on't is, the 
Inconvenience comes home to us at laſt; 
We ſhall banter others till it hecomes natu- 


ral to circumvent our own Judgments, as 


thePhiloſopherargu'd ſo vehemently againſt 
the Reality of Colours, that i th upſhot he 


In. 


' fuduſtry may ſeem a Word of too rude 
| an Importance to ſignify a Duty of Honour. 
Tis for Dependants and Mechanicks to 
take Pains; a Gentleman's Buſineſs lies in 
| conſulting his own Eaſe and Pleaſure, keep- 
ing a good Houſe, making his Friends wel- 
come, and once in his Life ſerving as She- 
© riff, or ſo, for the County. But with Sub- 

| miſſion, L allow no Perſormge whatſoever ta 
ſtand above the Duty of Induſtry, by which 
I mean a Daily, Conſtant Application of 
| himſelf to ſuch Studies and Exerciſes as may 
| be Uſeful to his Countrey and Friends. Eve- 
ry Man's Genius or Condition ſets him his 
Task. Advantages of Birth and Fortune 
are his Inſtruments to compals it, and the 
greater Variety of Tools lies in the Shop, the 
more and the better Manufacture we may 
expect from the Hands of the Workmay, 
Certainly the Means of doing Good in our 
Generation will afford us no very plauſible 
| Apology for the Neglect of it. Our Intel- 
lectual and Bodily Abilities ſuffice for the 
| Diſcharge of more Functions than that of 
Matual Miniſtration. There's work cut our 
for *em abroad, and the Greater Lords we 
are at Home, the more of Service and At- 
tendance we owe the Publick. When Heaven 
has put into our Hands its Earneſt of Pay, we 
are pre# to double Duty, and ob! 90 not ou- 
y to keep aur Eſtates Entire, not only to make 


good 
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5 (138) 
good the Talent, but employ it to Advan. 
tage ;not only to keep our Bodys Plump, our 
Underſtandings Clear, and our Memories 
Sound, but ſo to manage the Gratification of 
our Senſes, that we ſtill have Underſtanding 
and Memory enough at hand, to meditate for 
the publick Weal, and Fortunes ample e. 
nough to adminiſter to its Occaſions. For we 
{till prove but very bad Nurſes to our Dear 
Selves, if by pampering Fleſh and Blood 
we ſtarve the Rational Part, or vice verſa 
Now nothing ſtarves that Part ſo much as 
 Tuaftivity. Idleneſs and Oſcitancy are a ſort 
of Atrophy of the Soul. In a Word, the 
Man that lays his Iitellectuals up in Laven- 
fer, his Abundance in Coffers, and his Car. 
_ caſs in Down, declares it his Opinion, that 
the grand Privileges of Human Nature 
are all Bawbles and Kyckſbaws. 

To gain Ground a little, and come for- 
ward with our Documents, twill not ferve 
our Turn, if we keep aur Minds in Uk. 
Honour teaches an harſher Leſſon yet; It 
bids us take the firſt Alarm, and ran all 
Riſques in juſtifiable Caſes, What? Shall 
my Country be invaded, or my Friend al: 
faulted, and I ſtand by unconcern'd ? Is 
my Blood fo diluted with Cowardize, that 
the Noiſe of a Drum, or the Sight of a 


Sword turns it all to Ice? Or have I not 
| Soul enough left to warm the Maſs of Whey? 


Shall 


3 

hall a blind ſtupid Alacrity carry Men of 
| Plebeian pits up ta the Mouths of the 
| Ordinance 


| flinch? Shall every Snep-/ack Urebin dareto 
. form a Grevadeer's Whiskers, pant in Pure 
e ſuit of Danger, and enjoy his Wounds; and 


r cannot Religion, Philplaphy, the Liberal 


d Sciences, and all the Forces of a Genteel 
. Education reconcile Action, Hazard, and 


n Charge briskly, and let thy Eyes flaſh a 


be Greatneſs of Soul in the Face of the Foe. 
n- Such a Proweſs like the Cannon of the Spa- 
ir. niards firing upon the Mexicans, will make 
| your Enemy take you for a God; he throws 


| Invalnerable, 


| The laſt exerts it ſelf in the Field; The firſt 
| when we are beleaguer'd; When our Prin- 
ciples muſt hold out a Siege; and the Fu- 
ty of Devils, Uſurpers, and Tyrants is let 


other choice than either to raiſe the Siege, or 


Wl 


E and ſhall I that am fortify'd with 
| a Senſe of the Juſtneſs of the Occaſion, and 
| of the Nobleneſs of True Yalour, faint or 


| down his Arms at the Apprehenſion, and 
| cknowledges your Perſon to be Sacredand 


| Paſſive Fortitude is own Siſter to the Active. 


| looſe upon us. This is the moſt Signal Teſt 
aud Inftance of Honour: for there muſt be 
no Capitulating, no Yielding to Terms, no 


take no Quarter. But firſt and foremoſt it 
lies upon us to ſee we go upon good Grounds. 


5 
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If our Principles at laſt ſhould not be De. 


fenſible, the Credit of our Conſtancy to 
em is all reſolvd into Imputations or Pal. 


lations : and we denominate our ſelves ei- 


ther Hardy Rnaves, or Well-meaning. Fool. 
Upon all accounts therefore let the Caſe 


be firſt fairly ſtated, and the Reaſonable. 
neſs and Importance of Opinions well 


prov'd; and then we may grow proud of 


the Occaſion, appeal and apply to Heaven, 


ſecure a good Conſcience, and the Malice 


of Men and Fiends will be loſt upon us 
A Breaſt garriſon d with Reſolutions of Inte- 


grity is, at laſt, the only Impregnable Fort 


Jaſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, & . 


Soul reſolv'd to keep at any rate 
Its Moral Majeſty Inviolate, 
How ſhall Popular Madneſs ? How 
The Sentence of a Sylla's Brow? 
HowTempeſts battling o er the Biſcay Bay, 
Or the fork'd Enſigns from high Heav'n 
aiſmay ? $6 4 85 

To Chaos let the Univerſe return; 

He drops Compos'd into the Mighty Urn. 


It Honour be really grounded upon the 
Dignity of our Nature, how illuſtrious a 


Height of it, I ſay, ſhould we ſeem to have 


reach'd, when we thus tranſcend and cha- 


ſtiſe our Conſtitution, rather than we'll quit 


our 
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our Pretenſions to it? When we have got 
| the Knack of diſappointing Difficulties and 
| Terrours? When we are habituated to riſe 
upon the Tide as it flows in, and have made 
| the buſineſs of Suffering perfectly familiar 
| to us? Then the Solemnity of a Triumph 
| commences within; The Luſtre of our 
Worth ſhines round our Temples, and our 
Eluded Oppreſſours do Pennancein the bit- 
| terneſs of the Defeat. Our behaviour cre- 
| ates wonder in the Witneſſes of it, even 
| againſt the ruling Influence of Intereſt and 
| Prejudice, makes the moſt forward Com- 
plyers grow out of Love with Themſelves, 
and all Mankind deteſt the Authors of our 
„„ „ e 

Io reduce what I have obſerv'd to the 
Purpoſe in Hand; I ſuppoſe him very little 
vers'd in his Bible, who does not diſcern 
that theſe Duties of Honour are properl7 
Theological Duties. Juſtice, Courage, Li- 
| berality, Gratitude, Sedulity ſtand in the 
| facred Volume eminently recommended, 
| exemplify'd, and enjoin'd. And the more 
effectually to engage us, the Divine Excel- 
| lency has condeſcended to exhibit it ſelf as 
| our Pattern, and encourag'd us to enter- 


terprize a moſt humble Imitation, by aſ- 
ſurances of Suſſicient Succours and Eternal 
Rewards. Theſe are ſuch Concurrent In- 


| ducements as render the Beantics of Ho- 
ne DT ETD. 
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1 
nouf and Virtue ten thouſand times more 
Conſpicuous than otherwiſe they would ap. 
pear. When a Miſtreſs proves an Heireſs, 
her Charms mend upor'e ſtrangely; and 
Certainty of Succeſs withall, One would 
think were enough to excite the moſt Phleg, 
matick Confſtirutions: But When Divi 
NITY it ſelf has aſſum'd our Nature, and 
in it gone thro a Courfe of perfect Goodneſs 
and abfotute Vittue, to make em the more 
Venerable; What an abject Imagę of a 
Man, What a Blemiſh to Human Kind 
muſt he be, that undervalues and defies 
them? And how wretched an Abſurdity 
| ſhould we think it to be perpetually Chirp- 
ing to the Tune of Honour and Reputation, 
unleſs we can plead the Merits of a Religi. 
ous Converſation, and that we hold our Pat: 
ent of Chriſt and his Apoſtles? ?- 
This Notion of Honour, as it is the tru: 
eſt, ſo 'tis the moſt Comprehenſive, and 
reaches down to the very meaneft 


Principle thus nnderftood, as well as an Em- 
perour; with this Diſtinction ill; that Ob- 
ligations of Honour ariſe in Proportion 
to the Advantages of Birth, Educatibn, 
Power, Fortune, &c. The Reaſon is evi- 
dent: for in general, the right Application 
of Theſe imports the Dutys of Juſtice, Gra- 
titude, Generoſity, Liberality, Yalour, Con- 
OD a WU "Maney 3 


diti- 
ons. A Beggar may make his beſt of the 


| ( 141 ) 
| fancy ; ſo that the larger our ſhare of em, 
| the more Scope we have to exerciſe thoſe 


forcements. Upon this account tis highly 
| reaſonable to reſpect eſpecially the Cha- 
racter, and depend upon the Faith of Per- 


Practices are ſuppoſed to be leſs; ſo on t'o- 


more prevalent than with their Inferiours. 
Notwithſtanding it appears, that the Baits 
of Ambition are prodigiouſly Magnetical 
among the Great Ones. A Proſpect of 
Dominion eaſily intoxicates em, and no 


* 


* 


ſuch an Indefatigable Aſſiduity. 


he . Theſe, good Sir, are my Sentiments a- 

m. bout Honour. Vour Acquaintance may think 

55. em Singular and Rigid. I cannot help 

it, I promiſe my felt that yon, Sir, for 

bu, our part, will judge more favourably. 
Other 


jon I nious Temper had rather reſt ſatisfy'd 


. with Superficial Pretences, than go to the 
[as | 3 1 
55 . trouble 


| Duties, and conſequently the more En- 


ſons of Note and Quality, with whom as 
the ordinary Temptations to Diſingenuous 


ther hand the Terrour of the Diſgrace to be 


ITyes of Conſanguinity, Affinity, Solemn 
Aſſeverations, Promiſes, Oaths can ſome- 
timesreſtrain em. One would ſwear they 
ay under a Fatality of acting baſely, 
they proceed with ſo little Concern, and 


s, perhaps, of a Volatile, Ceremo- 
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| (144) | 
trouble of laying new Foundations: By 

you are already prepar'd with a Baſs d 
Religion, and accordingly, I conceive # 


- a j 
cannot but admit of the Premiſles | from, 
Sir, 


Pour &c, 


| May tha 
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OF THE 


LETTE VIII. 
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JN Obedience to your Commands 1 have 
I drawn up that Demonſtration which I 


ately promis'd, of the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul deducible from 
Naturaland purely Philoſophical Principles, 
and believe I have expreſs'd my Meaning 
much more clearly, fully, and methodical- 
ly, than with my beſt Endeavours I cou'd 
poſſibly do in any Familiar and Uncorrect 
Taſſages of ordinary Converſation. It's my 
Dpinion, I muſt own, that Metaphyſical 
Nueſtions ought never to be Topicks of 
ommon Diſcourſe, for when they are 


)F 


pument much more. So that till the Pro- 


L 


SOUL 


made ſuch, the Argument, be ſure, ſpoils 
Lompany, but the Company ſpoils the Ar- 


ſecution 
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ſecution of a Metaphyſical Diſpute becomes 
Matter of Duty (as it frequently may up. 
on points of Religion) tis very impolitick 
and almoſt unmannerly to ſer abſtracting 
Notions, and forming Solutions and Di. 
ſtinctions. But not to coſt you more time 
than I needs muſt, and to draw direQly 
toward the principal Buſineſs, I muſt re. 
mark to vou in the firſt place, that of al 
the vaſt variety of Subjects which has en. 
ercis'd the Wit of Penetrating and Learn. 
ed Men, that of the Nature and Properties 
of the Rational Soul has, conſidering it; 
Dignity and Import, been the moſt ſuperf. 
cially handled, I know very well *tis a dai 
ly Topick of Difcourſe with out Philoſo- 
phers (for I am not here concern'd withit 
to a Theological Purpoſe) but &er they can 
come to a deciſive Propoſition, either they 
miſunderſtand one another, and that before 
they think on't, or elſe they loſe fight of 
their Argument, and ſlide into Matters im- 
pertinent and foreign, as *twere by com- 
mon Conſent, from which diſappointments 
they draw theſe Inferences ; That the Na- 
ture of the Soul is inſcrutable, and ought 
not to be made a matter of Controverly; 
That there's no certain means of finding 
out its Immateriality or Materiality; nor yet 
by any Principles and Efforts of natura 
Keaſon, its Immortality or Mortality; That 
21 . Wi 
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we are leftutterly in the dark with relation 
to Spirits, as well as ignorant of the Vir- 
tues and Powers of Matter, and that Re- 
| velation, and Revelation only, affords us 
an aſſurance of the Immortality of our 
| Souls, as well as of the Reſurrection of our 
Bodies; nay, ſo rigid are ſome as to pro- 
nounce it detrimental to the meekneſs of 
Faith to ſearch after any other Methods of 
Certainty in ſo obſcure a Concern, and look 
upon the Enquirer as one of the Apoſtle's 
| Babes that has need of Milk, and not of ſtrong 
| Meat. 3 e VR Ot 


Now isitnot ſomewhat ſtrange that when 


| Diſputants find themſelves gone off from 
the Argument, or before they have taken 
due care to explain themſelves fully and 
| Clearly to one another, they ſhould rather 
| conclude the Queſtion to be undetermina- 
ble, than that they have taken awrong courle 


to determin it? Tis their own Confeſſion; 
and matter of Fact, that they cannot tell 
whether they're miſtaken on this part, or 

on that; Which way then came they to 
know that the Soul's Immateriality cannor 
be prov'd by purely rational Deductions, 

any more than that it can? But they lay 
down their Arms upon equal Terms, and 
becauſe neither Side comes off victorious, 
jointly proclaim it Impoſſible for any Body | 
elſe ro ſucceed better in the ſame Field. 
58 Es Es 4, 
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40 'tis a Queſtion miſerably involv'd; 
{« my Friend here and I have been laying 
out our Thoughts and our Lungs upon 
ce jt theſe Five Hours, and the longer we 
argue, the more we are confounded; when 
perhaps if a Term or two between em 
were a little better explain'd, or a forgot. 
ten Propoſition retriev'd, the Rays of Truth 
vVvou'd dart in upon them from behind the 
Cloud, and the whole Myſtery unlock it- 
{elf to their fambling Apprehenſions. bs 
For although, 'tis true, we are not in. 
timately acquainted with the Nature of Spi- 
rits, yet ſo much, as I preſume to ſhew, 
we underſtand of them as to learn whether 
that which operates ſo and fo, is aSpirit 
or not, and whether that which is a Spirit 
is Immortal or not; and for my own part, 
I muſt confeſs I think my elf leſs a Stran- 
ger to the Nature of my Soul, rhan to that 
of my Body, or of any external Object at- 
fecting my Senſes. This, I ſhall be told, is 
all Arrogance and Paradox. But I ask 
why ? Are not my SenſitivePerfections more 
remote and various than the ſimple Opera- 
tions of my Soul? And muſt not every Ob- 
ject of Senſe firſt move all interpoſing Matter, 
as particularly every Object of Sight ſo far 
as it is ſuch, or however muſt it not move 
one Part of the Nerve, the Nerve the Brain, 
the Brain the Soul, before it makes * ed 
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(1) 
ſtinct Impreſſion upon us? Whereas the 
Operations of the Soul are preſent and im- 
mediate, and we cannot but be conſcious 
both of its Actings, and the manner of its 
Actings. We do not indeed fee, or handle, 
or ſmell its Subſtance, neither do we in a 
| ftrift Senſe, ſee, feel, or ſmell the Subſtance 
of Senfpble Objects; for the Impreſſions we 
receive from them, are Evidences, not Com- 
mwnications of their Subſtances to our Or- 
gans, and without penetration of Parts can 
be no other. Yer the Soul has in it ſelf both 
Evidences of its own Exiſtence, and Cha- 
| ratters of its own Eſſence as clear and di- 
ſtindct as it receives of the Exiſtence and Eſ- 
ſence of Senfible Objects: For Inſtance, 1 
ind that this Subſtance, which I now hold 
| in my hand, exiſts, and that the Subſtance 
| exiſting is a Ball of Matter by certain Im- 
| prefſions made upon my Senſories: and I 
| am yet more emphatically convinc'd that a 
| certain Subſtance within me thinks, and 
that it is at leaſt a diſtinct Subſtance in it 
| ſelf, whoſe proper Actings and Influences dif. 
| fer 3 from thoſe. ot the Objects of my 
.. 5 „ 
But why, I wonder, muſt our Faith lan- 
guiſh under the Diſquiſition? are we, I 
| I wou'd gladly know, the leſs reſign'd in 
our Wills and Underſtandings, becauſe we 
| endeavour to prove that That which God has 
; 9 eertifyd 
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certify'd us of by Revelation, is agreeable 


to the Principles and Notices of ſound Rea- 
ſon? ?Till we have ſufficiently .examin'd 
what Information our Natural Faculties af- 


ford us, we know not but they may alſo 


reſolve us to our ſatisfaction upon the Quel- 
tion, which if they can, *tis our Duty to 
make uſe of that Advantage which God 
Almighty has provided, and certainly no 


crime to illuſtrate what Revelation aflerts 


by demonſtrations of Reaſon. For why muſt 
our Faith grow weaker, becauſe aur Juag- 
ment corroborates it? why muſt we truſt 
the leſs 1a God, the more Matives we have 


to believe what he declares, and to expect 


what he promiſes? Nor is the danger great, 
if after we have been teizing our Faculties, 
we come to no Concluſion, the belief we 


entertain of the Truth and Certainty of 


God's Revelations remaining ſtill entire, and 
upon as good a Bottom as ever. And al- 
though it may be alledg'd that our Faith 1s 
the more Excellent, the leſs of rational Pro- 


badbility the Matter of it is attended with; 


yet we were not to be excus'd, ſhould we 
decline or negle& thoſe rational Meaſures 
Which it lies in our Power to take, of fur- 
ther aſcertaining, or at leait, adorning the 
Matter. Perhaps I may be anticipated, and 


have it ſuggeſted to me, that God having 


by Revelayzian diſcover'd the Souls e 
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| tality, it's not neceſſary he ſhould make it 
| alſo diſcoverable by deductions of Reaſon, 
But no Body can have any great Opinion 

| of this Inference, who recollects that God 

| has both in the Old and New Teſtament 
| aſſerted his Exiſtence and Attributes, not- 
| withſtanding that of neceſſity whoſoever 
| comes to God, muſt, antecedenrly believe that 


| he is, and that he is a Rewarder of all ſuch as 
diligently ſeek him. | — 


„ 0 


reans, were alike unneceſſary in this place; the 
rather, becauſe I deſign a more finiſh'd and 
more copious Diſcourſe upon this Subject. 


The beſt we can ſay of both is, that the for- 


mer were for the moſt part as unſecure and 
| intricate, as the latter trivial and abſurd. 
The Ingenious Des Cartes has among the 


| Moderns alone appear*d as a Demonſtratoun 


| of the Soul's Immateriality, but with ſuch ill 
| ſucceſs, that our Scepricks are not only fore 
| tify'd in their Doubts and Disbelief, but 


our Philoſophers utterly diſcourag'd from 


purſuing any longer their Enquiries. His 


miſtakes were not a few, but the Founda- 


tion of them all we may reckon his Suppol- 


ing that Matter was adorn'd with no o- 
185 L 4 ther 
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ther Powers and Properties than what were 
known to him, whereas if he had argwd 
negatively, confeſs'd himſelf ſome what more 
a Stranger tothe Virtues and Force of Mat. 
ter, and only attempted to prove, that 
whatever and how various ſoever the 

might be, the Faculties of the Rational Soul 
muſt be foreign to Matter (which I hope 
very eaſily to prove) it had been hardly 
- poſſible for him to miſs the Demonſtration, 
hereof the great Man was not without 
_ reaſon ſo very ambitious. We cannot, tis 
certain, comprehend all the Effects which 
the many poſſible Modifications and Sche- 
matiſms of Matter may afford, but not- 


withſtanding we may by a due Search con 


vince our ſelves that this or that particular 
Operation is above its Capacity, and con- 
ſequently that whatever thus operates is 
not Matter. „„ BIR. 6 
And here I begin my Demonſtration, 
deſigning it ſhall conſiſt of two Parts; in 
the Firſt I propoſe to evince the Soul's Im- 
materiality, in the Second its Immortali- 
ty. N 8 
To proceed regularly, I will firſt lay 
down ſome Definitions and Poſtulates, 
which I muſt deſire my Friend to carry a- 
long with him in his Memory, Þ 
My Definitions are of a Material and an 
Immaterial Subſtance, . . 
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By a Material Subſtance, I underſtand a 


; Subſtance extended, or having Three Dimenſi. 
| ans, Length, Breadib, and Depth. 


By an Immaterial Subſtance, a Subſtance 


notextended, or nut having Three Dimenſi. ons, 
Length, Breadth, and Depth, 


100P NN tes ares 
naſe That an Omni potent, Al. -good, Al. 


| wiſe God exiſts. 


250. That at leaſt Material . 


| and particular ſome belongin to our own 

N E Sucks each. 1 5 1 
| 349. That no Material Subſtance can want 
oneof theſe Three Ly Breaath, 

| Tt PEE. bs | 


Theſe Definitions and 8 pre- 


mis d, we mult in the next place obſerve 
that there can be no Medium between an 
| Immaterial and Material Subſtance as de- 
| find above, that is, no ſuch Individual 
| Subſtance can exiſt, as {hall be a Mixture 
| of Materialit) and Immateriality , ſeeing 
| whatever in ſuch a Mixture has Three D:- 
| menſions maſt in its Nature have a diſtinct 
Beiag from whatever has not T hree Dimen- 
ſons; elſe that which has Three Dimenſi- 
ons, and that which has not three Dimen- 
ons, might be the very ſame Being. If 
| therefore that Subſtance which has Three 


' Dimen{ons 


— 
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(6154) 
Dimenſions is uncapable of thoſe Operati. 
ons which are proper to the Ratioual Soul 
of Man, the Rational Soul of Man is not g 
ſuch a Subſtan eee. l 94  M 
Not the Power of drawing Inferences 
from Premiſſes, not the Power of compa. iÞ . 
ring Ideas or Conceptions one with another; ;. 
no, nor ſo much as the Power of Obſerving p 
or contemplating any ſingle Idea is com. ,, 
prehended in my Notion of a Subſtance hu. p 
E 
at 
v 


bing Three Dimenſions, the bare Subſtantiali. 
ty of that Subſtance having not à Force to 
draw Inferences, or compare or obſerve 
Ideas, nor yet its Three Dimenſions in Con. ¶ n 
junction with it, Let us entertain the Idea I in 
of a Subſtance having Three Dimenſions, a i 
long as we pleaſe, (provided we do not at F j 
all enlarge it) we ſhall never find that 90 
any of the Three Operations of the Ratio - c 
nal Soul above- mention'd is included there. 
WL 


If therefore thoſe Operations are the Acts 1 7 
of a Subſtance having Three Dimenſions, 
it muſt be becauſe of ſome other Powers I in 
or Properties inherent in, and depending f. 
upon the Sabſtance with its Three Dimenſions. Þ ;; 
A Subſtance having Three Dimenſions is the 4 
Foundation of all other Powers or Properties, I ., 
which inhere in, and depend upon a Suh. 
[tance having Three Dimenſions. | it 


/ 


Now 


8 


| (155) 

- # Now the Force of ſuch eſſential Properties 

ul Þ and Powers, and whatever how many ſoever 

t F they are, cannot exceed the force of that ﬀl 
| Subſtance,” and thoſe Three Dimenſions, bi 

which are their Foundation. 

+ For Inſtance, Mobility in ſuch a Subſtance 

r; sa Power or Property inherent in, and de- 

pending upon a Subſtznce having Three Di- 
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n WF merſtons, and the Force of that Mobility is ; 
proportion d to the Force of the Mobile, be- 8 
I cauſe tho the Mobility may be abſtrafted in 1 
to aur Conception from the Mobile, yet if we | 
Ve will conſider it, as it ſtands in its own Na- 0 
0. ture related to its Subject, it mult be refolv'd wv 
lea into the Mobile, — — 4 
In like manner the Force of Figure in 1 


Matter is proportion'd to the Subſtance Fi- 
gur d, becauſe tho Figure may be abſtract- 
ed in our Conception from the Thing Fi- 
gur'd, yet if we conſider it in its Relation 
to its Subject, it mult be reſolv'd into the 
Thing Fig ur d. | 15 


| 


But if the Powers and Properties founded 
in and dependent upon the Three Dimen- 
| {ions of an extended Sbuſtance can have no 
more Operative Force than their Foundation; 
and if their Foundation, viz, a Sabſtance ha- 
ving Three Dimenſions has in it felt no ſuch 
| operative Force (as we have prov'd before) 
it follows, that whatever has ſuch an ope- 
rative Force, muſt be a Being independent 


of 
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of a Subſtance having Three Dimenſions, or, 
in other Words, no Power or Property, or 
Conjunction of Powers or Properties found. 
ed and inherent in a Subſtance having Three 
Dimenſions, but a Being diſtinct from it, 
and a Compleat Being, becauſe a Being Un- 
compleat is not capable of Operations; 
which Compleat Being diſtinct in its own 
Nature, and independent of a Sab ſtauce 
having Three Dimenſions, or the Powers or 
Properties founded in ſuch a Subſtance, is 
therefore that Being which contemplates 
and compares Ideas, and draws Inferences, 
an Immaterial Subſtance, a Sub ſtunce having 


not Three Dimenſions, Length, Breadth and | " 


Deals.” oooh 1 
Agen; a Material Subſtance ds either at 
reſt, or in Motion, there being no mediun 
between Reſt and Motion; for fo ſoon as 
ever Reſt ceaſes, Motion commences. 
A Material Subſtauct perpetually at reſt 
operates not; a Subſtance having Three Di- 
menſiuus 10 à State of abſolute 1550 Is 
without Perception, LI 
The Motion of a Material Subſtance is ei- 
ther of the Parts of 4 Maſs of Matter among 
Hud: (hey or againſt one another, or of one 
Part of Matter againſt or toward another 4t 
Reſt, or toward an Imaginary Point. 


The Motion or Paſſage of one Individual 


Part of Matter toward, or to àn Imaginary 


© 
( 157 ) 

Point 1s not any one of the Three Operati- 

ons of the Rational Soul mention'd above, 


| being no more than a Succeſſion of Situati- 


The Motion of 4 Particle of Matter to or 


| — at Reſt, is not any one of the 


hree Operations of the Rational Soul a- 


| bove-mention'd, the Motion of this Particle 
being the ſame with that of the former, 
| only continu'd ſo far, that the Surface of 
| the moving Particle touches the Surface of 
| the reſting one, which Tovching in Con- 
junction with the Motion antecedent to it 
is not any one of the Three Operations of 
| the Rational Soul above- mentioned. 


The Motion of the Parts of a Maſs of Mat- 


| ter among themſelves, or againſt one another, 
is not any one of the Three Operations of 
the Rational Soul above ſpecify d, the Mo- 
tion of each Part being the ſame with that 
one Individual Part of Matter toward or to 


an Imaginary Point, *till the Parts encoun- 


bring touch, which Touching in Conjuncti- 


on with the Motion of each Particle ante- 


cedent to their Touching, is not any one of 
the Three operations of the Rational Soul 


above - mentiond. | . 
And if Matter at Reſt cannot beget any 
one of thoſe Three Operations, and is with- 
all uncapable of any other Operations, than 
the Motion and Contact whereof Wies 
: een 
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„ 
been ſpeaking, and which cannot be any 
one of the Three Operations of the Rational 
Soul, then cannot that which ſo operates be 
Matter either at Reſt or in Motion, | 

Obſerve, that Acts of Memory are couch'd 
under the Operation which I call Contempla. 
| ting of Ideas, every Act of Memory proper- 

ly fo calld being a Propoſition attended with 

a Certainty in Relation to Things Paſt, equi. 
valent to the Certainty or Veriſimilitude ei. 
ther of a Propoſition Seſf evident or Probable; 
as alſo that Acts of the Will are reſolv'd into 
Propoſitions, for he that determines, Iwill do ſ 
or ſo, determines himſelf by a Propoſition ei. 
ther tacit or expreſs d, which Propoſition 
comes under the Operation of comparing Ideas 


Having now prov'd the Rational Soul of 


Man to be an Immaterial Compleat Being 
or Subſtance, I ſhall advance to prove, that 
every Immaterial Subſtance is in its own nature 
immortal, and only diſſoluble by an immediate 
Act of the Creatour. 


The Diſſolubility or Mortality of an Im- 
material Subſtance, if it be Subject to any, 
from a Finite Being, muſt reſult either from 
ſome Principles or Qualities in it ſelf, or 
from the Force and Influence of a Material 
Subſtancecxiſting diſtinctly from it, or from 
the Force and Influence of ſome other finite 


Immaterial Subſtance or Subſtances. 


Ne 


5 
Nothing is more evident than that an 
Immaterial Subſtance is not, in its own 
nature, lyable to Mortality or Diſſolution. 


| what is Mortality but an Aptitude and 
| Tendency in an animated Body to ſuch a Diſſo- 


| For what is Diſſolution, but the Separation 
| of the Parts of a Continuum or Body? and 


nis moſt evident; for ſo long as the Parts 
1. of a Body either animated or inanimate 
oi FW continue in that ſame Poſture or Craſis, in 
which they are beſt preſerv'd, and which 
at only can be alter'd by Separation, Diſſoluti- 
ir: WF on cannot be effected. Eh 
e And becauſe all Diſſolation is reſolv'd into 
ſuch a Separation, therefore agen an imma- 
m · terial Subſtance cannot be mortal or Subject 
. to any Diſſolution, which it might receive 
Mm from the Force and Influence of a Subſtance 
or or Subſtances Material, no ſuch Separation 
rial being practicable 2rill, at leaſt, that which 
0M | ſeparates has reach'd the Sartace of the 
t Continuum; whereas an Immaterial Sub- 
| ſtance (as I have already evinc'd } cannot 
| have Three Dimenſions, and Conſequently 
Jo- not a Surface. | Nor 


lation? and how can there be any ſuch Ap- 
titude and Tendency,or any ſuch actual Sepa- 
ration of the Parts of a Continuum or Bo- 
dy, where no ſuch Continuum or Body is 
to be found? and how can an Immaterial. 
| Subſtance be ſuch a Continuum or Body ? 


That all Diſſolution is ſuch a Separation 
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Nor is it in the Power of one Finite Im- 
material Subſtance to diſſolve or deſtroy a. 
nother: ſeeing neither that Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance which ſhould deſtroy, nor the Im- 
material Subſtance to be deſtroy'd can have 
a Surface, without whichon the Part of the 
Diſſolver there can be no Impreſſion. made, 
or Influence convey'd, as the Subſtance to 
bediſſolv'd is not ſuſceptible of any Impreſ. 
ſion or Influence, and yet without ſuch an 
Impreſſion or Influence there can be no 
_ Diſſolution, if, as we have prov'd, Diſſoluti- 


on be nothing elſe than the Separation of the 


Parts of a Continuum. % 
But how then comes it about at laſt, 
that we perceive our Souls to be almoſt 
perpetually, and often very ſenſibly affected 
by our Bodies? How come they ſo won- 
derfully to ſympathize unleſs ally'd in Na- 
ture and Qualities? Whence can proceed 
that remarkable Inequality which we daily 
meet with between the Rational Faculties 
of Men? Which way become Human Souls 
obnoxious to the Sollicitations of Spirits 
good or bad? How ſhall the departed Souls 
of the Righteous conceive hereafter any Sa- 
tisfaction from their Commerce with bleſ- 
ſed Spirits? and how ſhall the Devils be 
the Miniſters of God's eternal Vengeance 
on the Souls of the Damn'd ? 


1 


44 Hm 
I anſwer, we may be aſſured in gene» 
ral, that both Bodies and Spirits can affect 


Humane Souls. Of this we muſt be con- 
vinc'd by the Divine Oracles, and our own 


| conſtant Experience; nay, and we know 
| not by what means our Souls can be thus 
affected. But till this in no wiſe weakens 
the Evidence of the Demonſtration we 
| have been now laying down. A Material 
| Subſtance or another Immaterial Subſtance 
| may be the cauſe of Pleaſure or Pain to an 
| Immaterial Subſtance, and yet not the 
| cauſe of Diſſolution or Deſtruction to it. 
| By what methods a Material or another 
| Immaterial Subſtance ſhould beget Pleaſure 
or Pain in an Immaterial Subltance is to 

me unknown: That neither of them can 

diſſolve or deſtroy it, I have before de- 
monſtrated. I am ignorant of the man- 
ner of Communication between a Body 
and a Spirit, and between Spirit and Spirit, 
and not only ſo, but perhaps of many Pro- 
| perties and Powers belonging to both; 
and therefore I cannot in many caſes de- 
termine whether a Spirit or a Body can 
effect This Thing or That, but yet I know 
of and can find out many Things Which 
neither a Body nor a Spirit are capable of 
Compaſſing, and particularly that a Body 
or another finite Spirit cannot diſſolve or 
deſtroy a Spirit, ſo that we may fairly con- 


clude 
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6162) 
clude as the Admirable Verulam has done 
ſomewhere in his Book de Aagm. Scient. Si. h 
quis judicio infirmior exiſtimet, iſtas Corporis 
in Animam Impreſſiones, aut Immortalitatem tt 
| Anime in dubium revocare, aut Imperio Ani. 
mine in Corpus derogare; levi Dubitationi le. 
ve Reſponſum ſuffecerit. Exempla petat, vel 
ab Infante in Utero Matris : qui. ſimul cum 
Matris Aﬀettibus compatitur, & tamen * cor- 
pPore matris ſuo tempore excluditur : vel a Mo. 
narchis, qui licet potentes, a ſervorum impe- 
tu 7 flectuntur, ſalva interim Majeit- 


—vͤ— —— — — Eos ” 


te ſua Reg ia. 1] 

In a Swoon, *tis true, a Man 1s not con- 
= fcious of any Operations of his Sonl, nor 
| when he's faſt aſleep; but I am perſuaded 
| that our Souls are in action and at Work 
| all the time we lie faſt aſleep, or in a Swoon: 
| for altho the Avenues of Senſe are ſo cles'd 
| that it's not excited by external Objects, 

| yet it may be taken up with more abſtraQ- 
ed and pure Speculations, and we upon re- 
l viving or*waking loſe all remembrance or 
| conſciouſneſs of ſuch Operations of our Souls, 


| becauſe no ſooner are the Organs of Senſe un- 
| lock'd, but the Impreſſions (to ſpeak Meta- In 
1 phorically) of ſenſible Objects return upon ¶ taj 
[ our Souls with ſuch violence, as to cancel the 
remembrance of Operations accompanying 
oY the Swoon or Sound Sleep, and abſolutely 
= engage the Faculties in the Contem Ronen | 
| 17 | of 


0 
of thoſe ſenſible Objects. Thus our Pülſe 


and yet we cannot remember that durin: 


to beat, or our Lungs to play. 


Union of Soul and Body is fo order'd, that 


awake we have occaſion'd, ot. ſhall ap- 
| prove it) we may believe the Soul, by 
| God's appointment, has her Intermiſſions 


dition to cooperate, but the Immaterial Sub- 


. 


n. farce of the Soul remains till undiſſolv'd, its 


| tated by Death can no more exerciſe thoſe 
Functions whereby it concurs with the 


[ary that its Action ſhould be imerrupted, 


Intervals of Reft were aſſign'd it, can main- 
tain no further Commerce with it. 
| Now if an Immaterial Subſtance is not ly- 


end that he will never annihilate it I pre- 
ſume to prove: M 2 Firlt, 


beats and our Lungs play while we ſleep, 
that ſpace of Time we perceiv d our Pulſe 
| Or becauſe in this State of Probation the 
the Body and its Appetites concur with the 
| Soul toward the compleating the Moral 
Actions of the Man, (and therefore whats 


wer we fay and do in our ſleep is no other- 
* W wiſe Meritorious br Culpable than as when 


| of acting, while the Body is not in a Con- 


4 N act not at all inferring its 
| ceafing to be. But when rhe Body incapa- 
* 


{Soul in Moral Actions, tis no longer neceſ- 


becauſe the Body, on Account of which its 


able to Diſſolution, it muſt exiſt till anni» 
lated by the Firſt Cauſe that created it, 


. 
Firſt, From his having created it ſuch a 
Subſtance, as neither a Material, nor ano- 
ther Immaterial Subſtance can diſſolve or de- 
— 103. e 
5 155 moſt ſuitable to the Infinite Good. 
neſs of God to continue the Exiſtence of his 
Creatures ſo long as his other Attributes of 
Wiſdom, Power, Cc. admit of ſuch a Con- 
tinuation. All Immaterial Subftances, as 
we have prov'd above, he has created ſo 
as that none but himſelf can deſtroy them; 
whereas a Finite Immaterial Subſtance may 
deſtroy and diſhpate a Material Subſtance, 
or one Material Subſtance diſſipate another, 
(every day produces Inſtances in the feve- 
ral Parts of the viſible World) and by fuch 
a Diſſipation thoſe Properties, that Variety 
of Texture, Frame, and Order of Parts, on 
the ſcore of which the Kinds and Species of 
Material Subſtances come to bediftinguiſh'd 
from one another, are vary'd and vaniſh, 
while for as much as Texrure, Frame and 
Order of Parts are foreign to the Nature 
and Notion of an Immaterial Subſtance, as 
alſo Diſſolubility from the Force of any o- 
ther Immaterial Subſtance, its evident the 
Creatour, who by this Means has made it 
impoſſible, that an Immaterial Subſtance 
mould periſh otherwiſe than by Annihila- 
tion, all acts whereof are proper to himſelf 
alone, will in his Inſinite Goodneſs con- 
e tinue 


. 

| tinue ever diſpos'd to perpetuate the Being 
ol Immaterial Subſtances, ſuch a perpetuation 
being no way inconſiſtent with his Attribute 
of Omni potence, nor with that of his Jaſtice, nor 
with that of his Wi/dow'; not with his Om- 
nipotence, becauſe ſuch a Perpetuation is in- 
deed a very Remarkable Act of it; nor with 
| his Infinite Juſtice, becauſe he has by no 
Covenant oblig'd himſelf not to perpetuate 
| the Exiſtence of Immaterial Subſtances, it be- 
ing unconceivable, that a God of Infinite 
| Goodneſs in a State of abſolute Liberty 
and Independency, ſhould enter of choice 
into Covenant with any Part of his Crea- 
| tures, either to their Prejudice and Diſad- 
| rantage, or to the Prejudice and Diſadvan- 
tage of any of their Feliow Creatures; nor 
| yet with his Infinite Wiſdom, becauſe the 
End of that Immunity which every Imma- 

terial Subſtance enjoys from all deſtructive 
Force in another Immaterial Subſtance, or 
in Material Suſtances, muſt reſpect imine 
| diately God himſelf; for if the End of eve- 
| ry material Subſtance's Exiſtence is diſtinct 
from the end of the Exiſtence of Matter, 
| they muſt reſpe& the Creatour inmediatel), 


| and therefore the Creatour Exilting to all 


| Eternity, the End of the Exiſtence of Im- 
material Subſtances muſt remain to all E- 
| ternicy, and conſequently Immaterial Sub- 
| ſtances, ſo long as their firſt chief and prox- 
| 3 


( 166 ) 
imate End exiſts, muſt, according to the 
Wiſdom of the Creatour, exiſt too, that is, 
to all Eternity. 3 Try 
It will be objected that God is the End 
of all his Creatures, and that if, as the pre. 
ceding Argument concludes, they mult ex. 
iſt ſo long as the End of them exiſts, Mate. 
rial Subſtances as well as Immaterial muſt 
_ exiſt to all Eternity. „„ 
I anſwer, that the Creatour is the proxi- 
mate and indeed only End of Immaterial 
Subſtances, his Attributes being their pro- 
per Objects of Contemplation, but God is 
remotely and mediately the End of the Ex- 
iſtence of Material Subſtances, having made 
them Occaſions to the Rational Soul of con- 
templating and glorifying the Attributes of 
their Common Creatour, as alſo I»ſfruments 
and Proviſions for the Exigences and Uſes 
ol his Rational Creatures, and that therefore 
when they can no longer ſerve thoſe Ends, 
a Period ſhall be put to their Exiſtence, 
Thus God, who has made Man after his 
own Image, an Intelligent Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, as to the Principal Part of him, has 
devis'd to his Uſe and Benefit the Material 
World, and given him Daminion over the 
Fiss of the Sea, &c. e 
20. The Creatour has not only conferr'd 
upoa Immaterial Subſtances the Faculty of 
Intuition, but of comparing Ideas and draw- 


(167) 


ing Concluſions, and ſo capacitated them, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, to diſtinguiſh 
Truths from Falſhoods, Moral Good from 
Evil. To theſe Faculties he has annex'd 
| a Power of chooſing or refuſing, and be- 
cauſe the well or ill exerciſing and regula- 
| ting theſe Faculties renders Rational Crea- 
| tures Worthy of Rewards or Puniſhments, 
and Rewards and Puniſhments are not, as 
| *tis not to be ſuppos d they ſhould be, di- 
| ftributed in proportion to the Demerits of 
| ſuch rational Creatures, during the State of 
their Probation in this World, *tis moſt a- 
| greable to the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God 
| to begin his Diſpenſations of Rewards and 
| Puniſh 

| Seaſon of Probation is palt. 


ments, not before, but ſo ſoon as the 


Now here two Scruples ariſe, Whether 


| the Rewards and Puniſhments which God 
diſpenſes in this Life are not proportion'd 
| to the Demerits of the Parties; and if they 
are not, whether it be neceſſary that the Ex- 
iſtence of the Soul ſhould be perpetuated t 
Eternity in conſideration of thoſe Rewards 
| and Puniſhments. 


That the Divine Retributions are, to all 


| outward appearance, partially and unequal- 


ly ordered in this World, no man of ordi- 


nary Converſe and Remark can chooſe but 


obſerve: the boldeſt Miſcreants often tri- 
umph, and the Life of the beſt Men is ge. 


„5 nerally 


( 168 ) 
nerally one continu'd Scene of Sorrow and 
Miſery. Hence 'tis obvious to infer that 
God's Juſtice will certainly hereafter bal. 

| lance the Accounts, and both make up for 
the Calamities which Good Men have un- 
dergone, with glorious Comforts and Plea- 
ſures in another State, and conclude: the 
Pomp and Pride and Proſperity of ill Men, 
with the Saddeſt Puniſhments and ſevereſt 
Expreſſions of his Vengeance. Nor muſt 
it be preſum'd that altho' to outward ap. 
pearance Rewards and Puniſhments are 
here unequitably diſtributed, yet many of 
thoſe Perſons who ſeem to be ſingularly 
Good Men, have privately and to them- 

| ſelves ſome time or other been guilty of 
Crimes to which all their Calamities are 
due, becauſe many others, who viſibly and 
notoriouſſy perſiſt in the practiſe of the moſt 
enormous Villanies frequently enjoy an un- 
interrupted Tranquillity, and meet with as W ir 
good Succeſſes as the beſt Men might pro- tt 

| miſe themſelves in conſideration of their W al 
1 own Innocence. Yow'il ſay, perhaps, the W 1 
| Terrours of their Conſciences, and Expecta - h 
tions, or at leaſt Suſpicions and Apprehen- p 

1 ſions of Future Puniſhment ſufficiently im- I 
j bitter all the preſent Satisfactions of Wick- Þ ; 
| A 
0 


ed Men, and paſs into a Torment propor- 
tion'd to the heinouſneſs of their Outrages: I} 
but it muſt be granted that they are either Nc 
es Coll» 


( 169 ) 


| conſcious to themſelves of ſome grounds 


why they ſhould entertain Suſpicions of the 
Poſſibility of Future Puniſhments, or not. 


If they are, that Conſciouſneſs mult ariſe 


from a Senſe of a Diſproportion between the 


| Evil they have wrought, and the Evil they 
| have ſufter'd, and that Senſe clear and con- 
victive, as prevailing upon their Judgments 
in ſpight of ſtrong Prejudices, in ſpight of 
the heartieſt Wiſhes that it were not clear 
| and convictive; and therefore thoſe ill Per- 
| ſons by witneſſing a Diſproportion betwixt 
| the Evil they have done, and the Evil they 
| have ſuffer'd, prove future Retributions to 
| be neceſſary : but if they are not Conſci- 
| ous to themſelves of any ſuch Grounds, then- 
cannot any Apprehenſions of Future Puniſh- 
ment and Terrours conſequent thereupon 
| diſturb them, for it's not only an eaſy Thing 
| torid one's ſelf of ſuch Apprehenſions, bur 
| impoſſible for Ill Men to have em, unleſs 
| they ſaw ſome Reaſon for their Suſpicions ; 
| and although, 'tis true, upon Suppolition 


Ill Men can ſtifſe and conquer all Appre- 
henſions of Puniſhments to enſue, the proſ- 


pe of thoſe innumerable Caſualties and 


Dangers, to which their Lives are each 
Minute unavoidably expos'd, may beget in 


* 


them very melancholy Reflexions, mortify 


'em in the height of their Enjoyments, and 


create ſuch a Sollicitude and Anxitty as we 


may 


(179) 
may ſuppoſe a Puniſhment proportionable ÞÞ b 
to the Guilt ; yet the Proſpect of thoſe Ca. o 
ſualties (provided no Apprehenſions of Pu. I. 
niſhment beyond this Life affect them, xz R 
we now put the Caſe that they do not) can N th 
create no more Sollicitude in the Worſt of | 
Mea than it could, by it ſelf, if they were i ty 
never ſo Pious and Virtuous, and therefore Wm 
cannot excluſively of other Apprehenſions IM of 
to Ill Men, as ſuch, become a Puniſhment w 
bearing any Proportion to their Guilt. In Who 
deed they might reaſonably expect that 
God Almighty ſhould much ſooner afflid i 
and cut them off, than if they did their Du 
ty, but when by conſtant Obſervation they M1 
found thoſe Perſons whom they ever look'd MW 
upon to be Pious and Virtuous met with i 
thoſe Ill Accidents as often and as ſoon (nay {Wii 
oftener and ſooner) as the Profligate and 
Lewd, they wou'd moſt eaſily matter their 
Fears, and preſume themſelves as ſafe, tho the 
they purſu'd their Ill Practices as if they Nor 
had never enter'd upon them, it not ſafer : 
provided, I fay, we exclude all Apprehen- 
ſions of Puniſhments to come. 
And I further argue, that if God has coꝶ v 
ftituted the Immaterial part of us the Seat 
of Moral Good and Evil: if he has made it 
capable of comparing Ideas and deducing rui 
Conſequences in order to diſtinguiſh Truth ti 
from Falſhood, his Purpoſe therein ma 1 
es ns 


=, 

be, that the Rational Soul ſhould make uſe 
 ofthat Capacity; it being inconſiſtent with 
| Infinite Wiſdom to beſtow a Capacity of 


| ſhould not make its beſt uſe of that Capaci- 
ty; and if God has propos'd that the Im- 


whether we will choo®to make uſe of it or 


{of and ſerve thoſe Ends which he has pro- 
pos d in beſtowing upon us the Capacity 
aforeſaid, to make the beſt uſe of that Ca- 
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Words made it our Duty, he has made the 
Obligations of that Law effectual by aſ- 
ſigning Rewards and Puniſhments ſo as to 


theſe Rewards and Puniſhments hereatter, 
or none; if no occaſion, then the end of aſ- 
ſigning thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and conſequently of making an Obligatory 
Law cannot be anſwer'd in thoſe Perſons 
co who being conſcious to themſelves of the 
Seat fouleſt Enormities, yet thrive and proſper 
de it and live in Pleaſure, while they oppreſs and 


cing ruine Men of the molt innocent Converia- 
ruth tion and greateſt Merit, becauſe by ſure 


mult Experience they are taught that che Worſt 
be, 1 . | R ' e 


| Reaſoning, and withal not to propoſe, that 
the Subſtance whereon it was beſtow'd 


material Part of Us ſhould make its beſt uſe 
| of that Capacity, leaving it in our Power 


not, he has oblig'd us, as we would approve 
pacity; and if he has oblig'd us, or in other 


make the Obligation of the Law effectual, 
he has afforded us ſome Occaſion to expect 


„Men 
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Con, 

Men here fare as well as, nay better than, 
the beſt ; but if they have an Occaſion of- 
fered them of expecting Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments hereafter, then God, who has af. 
forded them ſuch Grounds, and cannot in 
any meaſure deceive, reſerves as certainly 
tor his Rational Creatures the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a future State, as he has gi. 
ven them cauſe to expect ſuch Rewards 

nenn, 
Beſides, every Violation of that Law of 
Reaſon, to the Obſervation whereof God 
has oblig'd his Rational Creatures, cannot 
be perſonally ſatisfy'd for by perpetual Pu- 
niſhments inflicted on each of us that has 
fo violated that Law. The moſt perfect and 
entire Obedience were no more than that 
which we naturally owe to the Legiſlatour, 
and therefore the leaſt Infringment makes 
it impoſſible for us to ſatisfy the Divine Ju- 
{tice, unleſs by an Eternity of Puniſhment, 
becauſe Juſtice cannot, be ſatisfy*d till Re- 
paration be made, and no Creature can 
make Reparation of an Injury to its Crea- 
tour, becauſe the means of making ſuch 
| Reparation muſt be wholly from the Crea 
| four, It appears then that Divine Juſtice 
requires every Tranſgreſſour of the Law ol 
Reaſon ſhould be conſign'd over to eternal 
Puniſhment, and conſequently that his Ra- 
tional Part, being the Seat and ane 
e "os 


(99:3) 
his Moral Practiſes muſt exiſt eternally, 
But becauſe the Mercy and Goodneſs of God 


| are Infinite as well as his Juſtice, no Body 


can avoid concluding, that the Creatour in 
| his Infinite Wiſdom has fram'd a Method, 
| whereby he may make his Rational Crea- 
| tures eternally Happy inſtead of conſigning 
em to eternal Infelicity, and yet have his 

Attribute of Juſtice ſat;sfy*d ; eternally hap- 

, I ſay, for as his Juſtice on one hand, 

| without ſuch a Remedy calls for an Eterni- 

| ty of Puniſhment to ſatisfy it, fo on t'other 
his Mercy, ſuch an Expedient for Remiſſi- 
| on once found, is prepar'd to inſtate the 
| Perſons, to whom the Benefit of that Ex- 
| pedient reaches in an Eternity of Bliſs an- 
| {wering and confronting, as it were, that E- 


teroity of Torment which his Juſtice inflicts, 


| ſuch an inſtating of the Perſons who become 
| entitled: to the Benefit of the Expedient, no 
leſs ſuiting the Notion of God's Infinite 
| Juſtice than his Requiring eternal Satisfacti- 
on from the Violatours of that Law which 


he has promulg'd to the Conſcience, is a- 
reeable to the Notion of his Infinite Wiſ- 
om. Thus Human Reaſon ealily and na- 

turally leads us into Contemplations and 

Enquiryes with Relation to ſuch an Expe- 

dient, till at laſt ſhe brings us within ſight 

of the Chriſtian Oeconomy, and then Divine 

Grace receives her Pupils. Infinite Juſtice 


I's 


nn... 

is not to be ſatisfy'd, as we have prov'd 
above, but by an Eternity of Torments, 
And therefore the Rational Part of every 
Tranſgreſſour muſt be reſerv'd to an Eter. 
nity of Puniſhments, if no Expedient be 
found to get him releas d. Infinite Mercy 
promotes, to the utmoſt, the Intereſt and 
Happineſs of Rational Creatures. Infinite 
Wiſdom provides the beſt Methods of pro. 
moting their Intereſt and Happineſs. Nor 
is it to be ſuppos d that God foreſeeing by 

virtue of his Omniſcience that thoſe Inmai. 
rial Rational Subſtances would certainly con- 
tract that Guilt by which they ſhould be 
involv'd in eternal Miſery, would have 


created ſuch umaterial Rational Subſtances, 


unleſs withall he foreſaw that he both cou'd 
and ſhou'd provide ſuch an Expedient. 

Thus, I ſay, naked Reaſon furniſhes out 
an aſſurance of the Souls Immortality, and 


evinces the Neceſſity of God's having pro- W& 


vided ſome proper and admirable Expedi- 
ent for that ,purpoſe ; and thus with all we 
are thrown upon the Belief of Divine Re- 
velation and Chriſtian Religion ſurprizingly, 
and even before we thought on't;. . 

By this time I hope I have demonſtrated 
upon Nataral Principles both the Souls Im- 
materiality and Immortality, after which it 
would be a tedious and unneceſſary task to 

weigh all the Objections and different Opt: 

LEY „ nions 


898 Fotso.. 


1 


= on 
nions which Philoſophers of former or latter 
Ages have broach'd. The Epicurean Atoms, 


the Stoical Fire, the Peripatetigal Entelechia, 
the Eythagorean Harmony are notions either 


ſo very unconceivable, or ſo prepoſterous 


when conceiv'd, that after thoſe Argu- 
ments we have inſiſted upon to another 
effect, I ſhall wave the Examination of 
their Probability; I ſhould fay, Paſſibilit); 
ſeeing Whatever the two former can al- 
ledge in defence of their Doctrines is an. 
ſwer d by thoſe Proofs which I have brought 
of an utter Incapacity in a Material Sub- 
ſtance to Think or Reaſon; and whatever 
the Third meant by his hard Name, and 


the Fourth by his Metaphor, an Immaterial 
| Being only, and that Being a Subſtance is a- 


ble ro meditate and infer, Vet it may not 


be unſeaſonable to examine the Strength 
of ſome Objections laid down by our In- 
| genious Countreyman Mr. Lock in his Re- 
| ply to the Anſwer to his Second Letter. Not 
| that I here take upon me to cenſure or in- 


ter without ſuperadded Perfections, can produce 
| ſuch effects, is in truth no more than to ſay, 


Matter, has them not; but is no reaſon fo 


terpoſe in the Management of that Con- 

troverſie any otherwiſe than as my preſent 
Topick relates thereto. He teaches us Pag. 

300. that to ſay we cannot conceive hom Mat- 


Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as 


Fr , 
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„„ 
prove, that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd I vl 
them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be ¶ and 
prov'd to be a Contradiction, that God ſhouli if cot 
give to ſome Parts of Matter; Qualities the 
and Perfections which Matter in general ha; M. 
not. Now had this Ingemous Gentleman 28 
reflected a little upon the former of theſe N by 
Lines of his, he muſt have obſerv'd that Mme 
they make directly againſt the Doctrine Mh 
which he meant to enforce by them, for Mt 
here he ſeems to grant that it may be 
prov'd a Contradiction that Matter, as, 
Matter, ſhould produce ſuch an Effect a 
| Reaſoning or Thinking, although by ver. 
tue of ſuperadded Perfections it may pro- 
duce ſuch Effects: Now I cannot imagine 
what himſelf underſtands, or would have 
us underſtand by Matter, but Matter as ſuch, 
and by Saperadded Perfections, but Perfect. 
ons not included in the Idea of Matter, 4 
Matter properly ſignifies a Subſtauce having 
Three Dimenſions, or as in a larger Senſe f 
may ſignifie 4 Subſtance having Three Di. 
menſions and withal Diviſivility, Figuraiblih, 
Mobility, in a word the ſeveral Properties 
which have a manifeſt and Immediate Depen. 
dance upon its Three Dimenſions. To under: 
ſtand by Matter any Thing but Matter, is 
to underſtand by Matter ſomething more 
or leſs than Matter, or in other words, to 
confound and perplex Ideas, a fault abu 
„ Which? 
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i which Mr. Lock has eſpecially caution'd us, 


be and therefore whatever Perſections we may 
a conceive ſuperadded to Matter, mult be in 
es WW their own Nature diſtinct from Matter, as 


4; Matter; becauſe Matter, as Matter, 7. e. 


in a Subſtance having Three Dimenſions, and 


e ¶ by conſequence thoſe Properties which im- 
at Wmediately and evidently depend upon its 


ne Three Dimenſions, is a Compleat and En- 
ire Thing, and the Idea of it a compleat 
and entire Idea; fo that whatever Perfecti- 


as {ons are ſuperadded to it mult be eſſentially 
43 Wlittiact from it, and capable of ſubſiſting, 
er- ¶ though ſuch a Subſtance were remov'd ; 


ptherwiſe ſuch Perfect ions would be ot. the 
Ellence and yet not of the Eſſence of that 
dubſtance. And if theſe Perfections are el- 


ch, Mentially and in their own Natute diſtinct 
Ct Nom that Subſtance, then is rheir Subſiſtence 
, 4 Wiftin& from it too, whereof Mr. Lock 
ing Witnſelf ſeems to be ſenſible (Pag. 397.) 
e & {Where he obſerves that whatever Excellency, 
Di. Wot containꝰd in its E ſſence be ſuperadded to 
li, lauter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Mat- 
rties r if it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance, 
pen. Ir wherever that is there is the Eſſence of Mat- 
der- Nr. Moſt certainly; and muſt not therefore 
„ 18 Pery ſuch additional Excellency as is not 
aore FWcluded in that Eſſence of Matter be look d 


5 (0 pon As eſſentially diſtinct from Matter? un- 
ainſi Mr. Lock will make an Acceſſory Excel- 
hich f N e e 
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lency and an Eſſential one to be the ſame, 
Whatever Excellencies, Properties, or Powers 
are not founded in the Three Dimenſions 
of a Material Subſtance are ot of and fo. 
reign to a Solid extended Subſtance. ?Tis 
true, other excellent Gualities as lodg*d in « N th 
diſtinct Subject proper to them (for all Quali- Wm 
ties, Intellectual as well as other, its evi. 
dent, require a Subject of Inhæſian) may by N 
Compoſition be very intimately united to a WW 8't 
ſolid extended Subſtance, To inſiſt upon n 


the Inexplicableneſs of the Revolutions of th WM 
Planets (as Mr. L. does pag. 398.) or th WP! 
Excellencies and Operations remarkable in thi Nef 
Part of Matter, whereof conſiſts the wegetabl: I der 
part of the Creation, ( Pap. 399.) or the be 
jet greater Perfections and Properties occurin WW 
15 the Animal World, and no ways ( as le ® 


ſuppoſes) —_— by the Eſſence of Matter 
in general (Ibid.) avails nothing to M,, 
Locks purpoſe ; For as inexplicable as the 
Revolution of the Planets may be, the A. 

tion or Mobility of them conſider d as an 4 | 
fection inherent in a Subject, Immediate 
and neceſſarily depends upon the "Three 
Dimenſions of its Subje& and certain wel 
are of its ſo depending; as alſo the Ex 
cellencies and Operations in the Vegeti 
ble Part of the Creation are notoriouli 
ſuch as may be accounted for by the var 
ety of thoſe Properties, and the manifold et 
Combinations and Modifications of r. Nl 
55 Wie 


6179 


pare; Motion, Situation, Cc. in the minute 


that Multiplicity might be a ſufficient 


yy vhich we call Vegetation. Nay, the yet 
2 greater Perfections and Properties occuring 
nn the Animal World, I think, are very 
th eplicable by the Eſſence and General Pro- 
u perties of Matter: Not indeed in the way 
ha of thoſe miſtaken C arteſians, who miſun- 
derſtanding their own Maſter ( as it might 


Wheels and Pullies in their Paunches and 
Xculls: but ſo long as there are no Inſtances 
their act ing rationalij but ſuch as I think 
re eaſily ſalvable by the Powers of the moſt 
btil Particles of Matter ated upon, if not 
enfibly by the immediate Force of the Im- 


wi ellent, yet e by Communication 
E hrough a proper Medium, I know not why 


5 


get 
oull . y ache. = - 
var old have recourſe. to any. other FPrinci- 
old es than thoſe of Matter and Motion, 
hich 


8 accounting for the Perfections which we 


{1's 


which immediately depend upon the Three 
Dimenſions of their Subject; in as much 
as if We admit of a due multiplicity of Fi- 


inſenſible Parts of Matter, we ſhall find 


i. WH means under the Conduct of the firſt 
. N Cauſe, for the producing of thoſe Effects 


be proy'd upon em at large, were the 
(Queſtion fit here to be diſcuſsd) pronounce 
hrutes to be a kind of groſs unweildy Ma- 
chines, coarſe. Clok-Work, with Springs and 


t with m the Animal World, we 
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the Operations of which Principles are in. I n 
voluntary and neceſſary, and ſo all the N a 
Actions of a meer Animal, tho' indeed ff 4 
analog ous to thoſe of a Free Rational Agent. at 
In a Word, every Rational Agent 1s conſci- MW u 
ous to himſelf of his own Rationality and of 
Freedom, and needs no better Convictionin if or 
that Regard than what he receives from ( 
his own perpetual Experience: But he has WM hs 
not the ſame Evidence of any Brure's acting ¶ or 

atall Rationally and Freely, nor yet an m 
Evidence equivalent, becauſe it cannot be Ml ſu 
plainly prov'd that the Actions of Brutes are U 

voluntary and flow from Election. T5 m 
confeſsd they have a very near Reſem-M ur 
blance to voluntary Actions; but yet m 
?*tis at leaſt {ſo probable as that the con- w 
trary cannot be prov'd, that they ar D 
neceſſary Motions effected and directed ha 
by the ſame Regimen of Providence as an) N 
neceſſary Motions obſervable in the Oe. ta 
conomy of the Vegetable World, or oi nie 

any other Neceſſary Movers in the UniW 40 
verſe. But whether or no either the Vg. 1 

tative Soul in Plants, or the Senſit ive in Ani ch. 

mals be Material or Immaterial, this is cer- 

tain, that if they are Material, they arc fro 
conſtituted of a Subſtance or Subſtances ha- 
ving Three Dimenſions, and that they have 
no other Excellencies or Properties than 
what depend immediately upon thoſe Di- 
EEE i menſions, 
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menſions; if immaterial, their Excellencies 
are not properly ſuperadded to Matter, but 


eſſentially diſtinct from it, and no orherwiſe 


annext to it, than as their Subject may be 
united to them by the moſt intimate Union 
of Compoſition. Of the Manner of this Uni- 


on I grant I have no Notion, being unable 


(as Mr. Lock ſuggeſts, p. 401.) to conceive 
how Matter ſhould affect an Immaterial Being, 
or be mov'd by it, but notwithſtanding I 
may, nay muſt perceive the Neceſſity of 


ſuch an Union, becauſe without ſuch an 
Union Matter could not affect, nor an Im- 


material Subſtance be affected, or vice verſa, 


unleſs Matter and an Immaterial Subſtance 
| might be eſſentially one, of the Impoſſibility 


whereof I am convinc'd by an Antecedent 
Demonſtration, namely firſt that which I 


have fetch'd from the Conſideration of the 
Nature of Matter, or an extended Sub- 
ſtance, and agreeably to which the Inge- 


mous Mr. Lock himſelf acknowledges (p. 
409.) that Matter has not N AT URALLY in 
it a Faculty of Thinking, but that certain par- 
tals of Matter, order'd by the Divine Power, 
4 ſeems fit to him, may be capable of receiving 
from his Omnipotency the Faculty of Thinking; 


not Naturally, (obſerve it) not as Matter, not 


as an extended ſolid Figur'd Subſtance (for 


that's his Idea of a Body, p. 396.) but the 


daperinducemeut of ſome Excellences not 
inn N N 3 | con- 
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contain'd in the Nature of an extended, 
ſolid 1 that is, of ſome Excellen. 


ces diſtinct in their Nature from an extend. 
ed ſolid Subſtance. Tis not to he diſputed 
but that God can join Things together by Con. 
nexions inconceivable ta us, (p. 405.) but to 
confound the Eſſences of Things eſſentialy 
diſtinct, to make an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance and additional Excellences, or Ex. 
eellences not immediately depending upon 
or founded in the Three Dimenſions of an 
extended ſolid Subſtance to be one and the 
fame Being implies that very Contradict. 
on which himſelf acknowledges to lye out 
of the Cognizance of Omnipotency, viz. to 
make a Subſtance to be ſolid, and not ſolid u 
the ſame time, (p. 405.) ſolid, in as much 25 
it has Three Dimenſions; not ſolid, in 28 
much as it has Excellences proper to an unex- 
tended Subſtance, and foreign to the Three 
Dimenſions of any extended Subftance, or to 
any Properties founded in or reſulting from 
thoſe Three Dimenſions, upon Suppoſition 
(as I have prov'd above) all Properties 
known or unknown founded in thoſe Three 
| Dimenſions, can be no more ſufficient for 
| begetting the Operations of the Rational 
Soul than the Three Dimenſions only in Can. 


junction with their Subject. 


P — 


Nor has my acute Adverſary only con- 
feſs d an extended ſolid Subſtance and the 
Additional Excellence; or Faculties © 


Thinking 


\ 
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Thinking, Cc. to be in their own Nature 


diſtinct, but ſecondiy, he has wndeſignedly 


prov'd as much. For thus he Expoſtulates 
with his Adverſary, (v. 413.) Tos will not 
deny, but God can give it, (viz. a Subſtance 


ſuppos d to have been ſolid at firſt, after- 


wards-render'd Immaterial) Solidity, and 


wake it material again, For I conclude it will 
nat be dem d, that God can make it again 
what it was before. Now I erave leave to ask 


| your Lordſbip, why God having given to this 
| Subſtance the Faculty of Thinking, after Soli. 
iy was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it So- 
1 1 again, without taking away the Faculty 
of Thinking, Is not this clear arguing for 
the Diſtinction I aſſert between an extend- 


ed. Subſtance and the Thinking Part of a 


| Man? For unleſs Mr. L, means the Facul. 
| ty of Thinking has no dependance upon a 
| jalid | Subſtance, how comes he to ſuppoſe 


ſuch a Thing as a Subſtance endued with 


the Faculty of Thinking after Solidity was 
taken from it? For if from a Subſtance 80. 
| lidity be taken away, and yet the Faculty 


of Thinking may ſtill remain, *ris evident 
that Faculty of 7 binking exiſts in its Na- 
ture ſeparate from Solidity, and out of thoſe 
Three Dimenſions which concur to the 
making up of a ſolid extended Subſtance. 


Perhaps it may be alledgd that Mr. I. here 


proceeds upon his Adverfary's Suppofition, 
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not upon his own. And I grant indeed he 


denies Omnipotency can ſo change a Body 
into an Immaterial Subſtance, as that the 


ſolid Subſtance and all belonging to it, ſhould 


not be annihilated, (pag. 412.) but then im- 
mediately after he allows (unleſs I miſtake 
him) that a Subſtance may be ſuppos'd de. 
priv'd by Omnipotency of that Solidity 
wherewith it was once endu'd, and then 
endued with a Faculty of Thinking, and 
aftewards endu'd alſo with that Solidity 
which it had formerly loſt. And if, Sir, you 
will be pleas'd to look over the 412th. and 
413th. Pages of Mr. Us. laſt Letter I dare 
ſay you will conſtrue his meaning as I do. 
By this time, Sir, I take it for granted, you 
begin to repent, you ever put the Queſtion 
to me, Whether I thought the Immateria- 
lity and Immortality of the Soul demonſtra- 
ble from Natural Principles. I am perſuad- 
ed you cannot diſreliſn Truth, and I hope 
I have urg'd nothing beſides ; but my free 
Unſcholaſtical Manner of Arguing may not 
perhaps yield fo rigid a Logician the Satif- 
faction which 'tis wiſh'd he might receive 
from any Notions imparted by his Faithful 
Friend and Humble Servant, 
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I Twoor Three 
| Obviow Conſiderations 


TIP Evidencing the 


Truth and Divine Authority 
E OF Tu. 
SacredReco2ds. 


c 


Sa: 


LETTER IX. 


ad- ; _ 
Dpe . 
Tree Sir, 


ot I Am over. joy d to underſtand by yours of 
til- the 18:4 that my moſt Worthy Friend's 
we Letter agai nſt the Deiſts, wrought ſuch an 
ntul Effectual Converſion, and ſo eaſily, in thoſe 
Gentlemen you had given over for loſt; al- 

tho, I confeſs, I cannot wonder at it, when 

cc. I recollect with what a Force of Demon- 
I firation, Perſpicuity of Stile, and Compre- 
henſiveneſs of Argument, that Admirable 
8 5 Eſlay 
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Eſſay is penn'd, as every thing elſe of the 


ſame Author's, who ſeems 1n this Ape of 


Apoſtacy and Enthuſiaſm, extraordinarily 
commiſhon'd,as it were, for convertinganew 
the revolted World, and ſcattering the ral. 
15 Forces 8 ny 2 * 
. Ma en can equences ver 
handmade together,and bring their yi at 
faries to a Non- plus; but then they are forc'd 
to leave em Adverſaries at laſt, and diſ. 


miſs the Evil Spirit anexorcis d, tho ſilenc d: 


while in him the Innocence and Amtableneſ; 
of the Dove are ſo exquiſitely temper'd with 
the Wiſdom of the Serpent, that Ignorance 
and Impertinence have not Power to pro- 
voke him, Artifice to diſappoint him, Ob- 
{tinacy to withſtand him, But waving his 
Praiſes which alone can put him out of Hu- 
mour, I ſhall endeavour, as You command, 
in an humble Imitation of him to prove, 
that the Conſideration of the Divine Attri- 
butes demonſtrates of courſe the Author 
ty of the Chriſtian Religion to be uncon- 
teſtably Certain and Sacred, or, in other 
Words, that upon ſuppoſition God is a moſt 
perfect Being, which that he is I have elle- 
where demonſtrated, the Hiſtorical -Eyi- 
dence we have 1 the Matters of Fact 
contained in the Holy Scriptures is equi- 
valent to the cleareſt Mathematical Demon- 
ſtration. 3 In 


(187) 
If in the Nature of the Deity all Poſſfiblo 


Perfection be concluded, it is not to be dit. 


puted but that he is All. Knowing, All-. fe, 


- „e. and as All-knowing, ho 


impos'd upon. Firſt, becauſe thers i 
which 1 5 or can be an Object ot 


nothit 


| Knowledge, but, whether Paſt, Preſent, 


or Future, muſt abſolutely and entirely 


ng rw ory his Intuition, in as much as if 


ſinꝑle Objeft of Knowledge lay out of 
his Ken, his Power or Attribute of Know- 


ledge would not be ſo ample as tis poſſible 


| for it to be, and ſo in ſome Senſe and Mea- 
| ſure deſective. Secondly, Becauſe all Ope- 
| rations of every Intelligent Being beſidęs, 

{ wholly depend upon, and are directed by the 
Author of Intelligent Beings, as all the Mo- 
tions and Influences of Unintelligent and 
Material Beings are order d and over-rul'd 
| by the ſame Power, to proper Ends and 
| Purpoſes; and all Deceit is utterly impoſ- 
| ible, where the Party to be deceiv*d can- 
not but be privy to all the Councils and 


Conceptions of the Party ſuppos d to de- 
A 


As Al. wiſe, and Al. good, God will not 


be any way the Aathor or Occaſion of ano- 


ther's being deceiv'd. 


As All-wiſe he cannot, 1. becatls: De- . 
| ceit implies Error, as Error implies a Diſ- 
: 2grement, reatef or leſs, of our r Notions 
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or Conceptions with the rrue and real State 
of thoſe Matters to which we affix our Con- 
ceptions; now if God cou d in any ſenſe be 
the Author or Occaſion of ſuch a Diſagree- 
ment, then Two Ideas repugnant to one 
another might, poſſibly, be in him: the 
Idea of the true and real State of thoſe Mat- 
ters to which we apply our Conceptions, 
and the Idea which is the Archetype of our 
Conceptions, diſagreing with the True State 
of Matters. And altho God be the Author 
of all our Conceptions ſo far as they are 
Acts of the Soul, yet he is not at all the 
Author of that Dzſagreement in any of them, 
but that Diſagreement wholly ariſes from a 
| Deficiency, which Deficiency is imputable to 
the n n 5 
2. Becauſe an All. wiſe Being cannot di- 
rect its Diſpenſations to Ends interfering 
with one another, whereas the End which 
it propoſes in really ordering Things ſo and 
ſo, and the End which it wou'd propoſe in 
cauſing a Concipient to ſuppoſe them or- 
der'd, or to be ordered otherwiſe, muſt 
interfere; for the firſt End anſwers to a po- 
ſitive Decree or Determination in God, the 
ſecond to an Idea in God, by which he 
 wou'd difown that Determination to the 
Party to whom he {uggeſted a falſe Idea, 
which Act of Renunciation is evidently in- 
conſiſtent with the Nature of a Decree 5 
terna 


Cs) 

ternal and immutable, ſuch as all Decrees 
reſpecting the real and fix d Ends of Things 
dee 5 | 

As Ali good, God will not be any way 
the Author or Occaſion of Deceit or Error. 
1. Becauſe a Being Infinitely Good or 
| Benevolent cannot, as ſuch, be the Author 
| of a meer Negative; and all Deceit, as we 

have obſerv'd already, is no more than a 
| Negative. e 
2. Becauſe thoſe Ends, ſor which he 
vouchſafd to make us Rational Creatures, 

muſt in part be fruſtrated by Error; ſor all 
Error being contradictory to Truth, the 
Purſuit whereof is moſt evidently the End 
of our having the Means to purſue it, the 
End of all Error muſt be contradictory to 
the End for which we were made Rational 
Creatures, and conſequently fruſtrate it ſo 
far as any Error obtains. e 
3. Becauſe whatever is eternal muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be immutable, and all God's At- 
tributes muſt be eternal, and if all, then his 
Attribute of Goodneſs and Beneficence, which 
yet it cou'd not be, if God having made us 
capable of perceiving and acquiring Truth, 
at leaſt in ſome Inſtances, ſhould yet in 
other Inſtances occaſion our falling into Er- 
ror, ſeeing it would follow, that Ged is the 
Author of Truth and the Author of Error, 
| and that therefore his Attributes are got * 

| F 


ſtimony of our Senſes, as W reef 
ſtands confirmed by Reaſon. See Philoſoph. 
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ly Mutable, but even Incompatible With 


one another. 


God therefore as a Being All-knowing, 


| All-wiſe, All- good, Cc. ; can neither be im- 


pos d upon himſelt, nor the Author or Or. 
caſian of Deceit and Error to his Creatures. 


Thheſe Conſiderations premisd, we are 
next to examin whether God has eftabliſh'd 
any Criterion by which we may determin 


as certainly and ſecurely of the Truth of Mat. 
ter of Fact, as of Mathematical Problems. 
Matter of Fact, as it properly and really 


is ſuch, is either Paſt or Preſent, for the Fu. 


ture is not yet Matter of Fact, tho it be ne- 


ver ſo certain that it will come to be ſo. 


The Criterion of the Truth of Matter of 
Fact Preſent we have prov'd to be the Te- 


| 22 . 195 of Matter of Fact Paſt can- 
not be immediately the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, ſo that the Criterion by which I 


muſt judge of the Truth of Matter of Fact 


Paſt, mult be a properly Rational One, unleſs 
God has conſtituted no certain and unqueſti- 
onable Criterion at all. 

Whether God has ordain'd. any One, or 
more Criterions, by which we may as cer- 


— 
. 


tainly and ſecurely, as if we had Mathema- 


tical Demonſtration, determin of the Truth 
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of Paſt Matter of Fact in General, I ſhall 
not now enquire: But that he has ordain'd 
a Criterion by which we may as certainly 
and ſecurely determine of the Truth of Paſt 


Matter of Fact, relating any way to thar 
Moral Good or Evil, Truth or Falſhood, 
which he has made us capable of acting or 


| diſcerning; I preſume to prove 


- Becauſe whatever relates to ſuch Moral 
Good or Evil, Truth or Falſhood, moſt 
nearly'concerns thoſe, who being qualified 


to diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in ſome ſort, the 


one- from the other, to purſue the former 
and decline the latter, muſt be alſo obnox- 
ous to Rewards and Puniſhments, accor- 
ding as they make a Right Choice or a 
Wrong; We may therefore aſſure our 


on that whatſoever Matters of Fact Paſt 


have been accompany'd with any Doctrines 


or Inſtitutions reſpecting Moral Truth or 


Falſhood, Good or Evil, cannot want a 


| Criterion or Critenions, according to which 


we may as certainly determine of their 
Truth or Falſhood, as if we had Mathe. 
matical Demonſtration, 5 

For the Hiſtory of every ſuch matter of Fact 
Paſt, is either True or Falſe. If the Moral 
Doctrines recommended, enforc d, or con- 
firm d by ſuch Matter of Fact were ſuitable 

to the good Pleaſure of God, tis to be con- 


cluded, God authoriz d thoſe Doctrines in 


ſuch 


„ 
ſuch a manner; ſince thoſe extraordina 
Matters of Fact, which we now eſpecially 
conſider, are, many of them, not only the 
Seal, but the only Seal, by which he might 
convince Us that he authoriz d and pro. 
mulg'd theſe Doctrines, as I ſhall more 
particularly evince to you preſently; and if 
he ſo eſtabliſhed the Moral Doctrines, tis not 
to be queltion'd but that he has aſſign'd a 
Criterion, by which we may demonſtrate 
to our {elves the Truth of thoſe Matters of 
Fact, which are the Seal and only Seal-pok- 
2 to thoſe Moral Doctrines authoriz d by 
GG. 1 e 
On t' other hand, if the Hiſtory of ſuch Ex- 
traordinary Matters of Fact be Falſe, unleſs 
God has afſign'd ſome Criterion, by which 
we may know certainly that they cannot be 
true, we muſt ever be left in Doubt as to 
the Authority of the Moral Doctrines, 
which ſuch extraordinary Matters of Fact 
{ſhould eſtabliſh as Divine: Nay, wanting 
a Criterion to diſtinguiſh by, we ſhould be 
oblig'd to conclude that the Hiſtory of ſuch 
Extraordinary Matters of Fact is not true, 
becauſe it is deſtitute of a Criterion, by 
which we might know it to be ſo, in order 
to our receiving thoſe Moral Doctrines, 


the Authority of which is grounded upon 
it, for without that Criterion, the Hiſtory of 
the Matters of Fact is left uncertain, and by Þ 
con- 


ä 
y conſequence it muſt be alſo left uncertain; 
y whether the Authority of the Moral Doc- 


ht Woot be anſwer'd, which God propoſes in 

o- Jeſtabliſhing the Authority of ſuch Moral 
re MWDoctrines by the Hiſtory of ſuch extraordi- 
U FWoary Matters of Fact, ſince no Body can 
of. i 

a octrines to be receiv'd, as Divine, unleſs 
te he ſaw it 20ſt expedient that they ſhould be 
ot eceiv'd as Divine, or that if he ſaw it 


5Divine, he would not make the Authori- 
y upon which they were receiv'd as certain 


dient, that is, moſt evident. 


ut, at leaſt one ſure Criterion, and indeed as 
p the Hiſtory of thoſe Extraordinary Mat- 
rs of Fact which have confirm'd the Di- 
ne Authority of the Chriſtian Religion, ma- 
more Criterions than one have been found, 
d are to be found, by which the Truth 


roblem in Euclid, I need only inſtance in 
lat, which the moſt acute, moſt incompa- 
ible Author of the ſhort Method with the 


wo little Pages has drawn up a Proof 


trines be Divine, and ſo thoſe Ends would 


zmagin God would propoſe either Moral 


oſt expedient that they ſhould be receiv'd 


Ind evident as the Moral DoQtrines were ex- 
It appears therefore that the Hiſtory of 


Matters of Fact properly relating to Moral 
00d or Evil, Truth or Fal ſhood is not with- 


Fit is as Demonſtrable as of the plaineſt 


its has offer d, who in the compaſs of uy Z 
0 


0 ä 


r 3 A As. ts 
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brighit and irreſiſtible,that no Man can poſſi. c 


Common Senſe, as well as of his Conſcience. 


moſt reaſonable that when it appears mo 
likely that the World once knew fuch Ma 


() 


bly evade it, till he has diveſted himſelf of 


And indeed upon Suppoſition the Premiſ n 
ſs are allow'd, the bare Probability of Mat. 
ters of Fact recorded in the ſacred Bock 
converts into an abſolute Certaiuty. I; 


ters of Fact than that it did not, we ſhoullli 
aſſent accordingly, and conclude that th 
Hiſtory of them is juſt and true, becauk 
God has been pleas'd to make it a Princip 
that we ſhould acquieſce in thoſe Reaſot 
which are moſt preſſing. Tis more cred 
ble that fach Perſons as Alexander, Juli 
Ceſar, and Socrates liv'd heretofore tha 
that They did not: And therefore the Lay 
of Reaſon and Comon Senſe oblige me t 
take the former for granted. Not that i 
_ thoſe Inftances I can be ſo confident, as i 
the Matters of Fact related in Holy Scri 
ture, fince thoſe Matters of Fact are f 
corded in Confirmation of Doctrines rel 
ting in an eminent Manner to the Divi 
Attributes and the Moral Duties of Mal 
and it would be by no means agreable ll 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, wilei 
can neither in any fort be impos'd upon, 
 kmpoſe upon others, as I have made out in 
bove, to ſufſer the fame Probability to 2 

3 1 „„ cos 
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fli- ¶ company Matters of Fact recorded in Con 
of grmation of ſuch DoGtrines, unleſs ſuch 
ce, Doctrines and the Matters of Fact confir- 


nil. 
lat. 
oks 


"Tix MFaRts tobe true, not recorded in Confirma- 


note tion of Doctrines relating peculiarly toGod's 
Var Attributes, or the Moral Duties of Men. 


Ou 


t tunad and filly as to deny that the Facts re- 
caukWorded in Holy Scripture are Facts where- 
cipkiW@f the Account carrys along with it at leaſt 
along general Probability, or to maintain that tis 
red ther preſumable no ſuch Perſons as Chriſt 
false and his Diſciples ever-kv'd in the 


thai 
ne i 
hat i 
asl 
Serif 
ure if 


ratyt So that the Account of theſe Facts 
onlider'd as Facts in general, is by the Rule 
bove obſerv'd to be admitted for True. 
But: then this Account is an Account of 


Divuhſts of Men are eſpecially concern d, and 
Maerefore every Body may depend upon't, 


ble Pod, that All-wiſe, All-good, All-perfect 
, Wilgeing would not ſuffer it to carry ſuch a 


on, (Frobability along with it, as ought to ſway us 


out n judging of the Truth of Recorded Facts 


to M general, unleſs both the Account were 
co; 0 2 . true, 


ming fuch Doctrines were true; I fay, at 
leaſt the fame Probality, in regard of which 
we are by Reaſon bound to believe any 


No Body, I think, can be fo extravagantly 


orld, aſſerted fuch Propoſitions, wrought 
ch wonderful Works, Cc. than the con- 


facts wherein the Honour of God's Attri- 
s refutes, and the Moral Perfections and Inter- 


6 
4 
3h 
f 
69 
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true, and the Doctrines confirmed by the 


Facts related in that Account Were Good 
and True alſo. Therefore the Truth of the 
Account, and the Goodneſs of the Doc. 
trines are not to be queſtion'd, upon ſup⸗ 
poſition the Arguments for the Truth of the 
Account were only in general more Proba. 
ple than the Arguments againſt it, Which 
certainly no Body pretending to any ratio 
nal Faculties at all, or that has not loft the 
Uſe of them, will be ſo hardy as to dem. V 
Now I come to perform the Promiſe ! li 
made You, That 1 would prove the ex g 
traordinary and miraculous Matters of Faden 
recorded in the Holy Scripture, Were 10 
only the Seal, but the only Seal by Which 
God might convince Us, that he authoriz! 
and promulg'd thoſe Doctrines which wer: 
exhibited to the World along with {uciil 
Matters of Fact. OT | 
That Omnipotence is an Attribute « 
God has been fully d monſtrated elſewher, 
(Philoſoph. Eſſays, Eſſay 5th ) and that Gol 
alone by his Omnipotence Can create md 
Species of Things, is a Poſition undeniabl 
for if any other Being could create nem Sp 
cies, it mult have receiv'd its Ability to d 

ſo from God, and 'tis not ſuppoſable cha 
he ſhou d reſerve to himſelf the Creatio 
only of Subſtances out of Nothing, ald 


not the Modelling, Diſtributing, Dividin! 
OT, an 
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and Diſpoſing of Subſtances, ſo as that Va- 
riety of Species ſhould ariſe out of Them. 
| The End of God's creating Subſtances was 


- @ undoubtedly to exert and manifeſt his Glo- 


| rious Attributes, The digeſting of Subſtan- 
ces into Rinds, and Species muſt be a much 
more remarkable Inſtance of his exerting 
and manifeſting thoſe Attributes: Indeed 
an Inſtance as much more remarkable and 
ſignificant than the former, as the Viſible 


World in its preſent Condition is a more 


lively Indication, and a more forcible Ar- 
gument of a God and Providence, than a 
meer Chaos would be. The ſame is to be 
obſerv'd of the Immaterial World. To 
cauſe a Subſtance to exiſt having Three 


| Goodneſs by no means comparable to that 
of forming out of this rude Subſtance, the 
great ſtupendious Syſtem of Heaven and 
Earth, and all the Noble Orders of Mate- 
rial Beings ſerving and ſupporting one ano- 
ther in a moſt exquiſite and uſeful Harmo- 
ny. Or if the Divine Majeſty ſhould, at 
any time have empower'd a created Being 
to lay any parcels of Matter together, and 
ſo modify'd as to conſtitute any Species of 
Beings in Nature, yet all the Virtue, and 
every Energy of ſuch a created Agent, im- 
W meaiately and abſolutely depends upon — 


Dimenſions, is an Act of Infinite Power, 
but an Expreſſion of Infinite Wiſdom and 


be when God diſcontinues hi 
ers. The Conſequence of all 


ny. 
Attributes, rendring their Virtues and En. 
ergies effectual, which ey hy no" longer 


ll pkg 
thus, that if the Holy Scriptures afford any 
Inſtances of the Creation of Subſtances or 
Species wrought without, or by the Inſtru- 


mentality of Created Agents, God muſt 


have been the ſole Author of thoſe Mira. 


cles. And that the Holy Scriptures afford 


ſuch Inſtances, whoever is at all acquainted 
with 'em muſt know. Eliſba's repleniſhing 


the Widdow's Cruiſe, and fatisfying an 


hundred Men with Twenty Loaves, 
2 Rings Chap. 4. and our Bleſſed Saviour 
aug five Thouſand Men, beſide Women 
and Children, with five Loaves and two 
Fiſhes, St, Mat. 14. and, at another time four 
thouſand Men, beſide Women and Children 


with ſeven Loaves and a few little Fiſhes, 


St. Matth, 1 . are Miracles of this Kind, ei- 
ther the Quantity of the Oil and the Bread 


being increas'd by additional Matter new. 


created, or Tome other diſtinct Species of 
Matter pre-exiſtent inviſibly and impercep- 
tibly converted into Oil and Bread. 

Nor may it be objected that the Bodies 
of the Parties who are ſaid to have been 
ſupply'd with this Oil and Bread, were 
otherwiſe miraculouſly ſuſtainꝰd, and not 


aut of the Subſtance of that Oil and Bread 


Which 


2 O00 . n 6 
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which 8 05 t be only Viſionary. I appeal 
to the Relations themſelves as deliver'd in 


: 


the Holy Scriptures; The Oil cou'd not 
be Viſionary, for 'was ſuch as the Wo- 
| man and her Children might live on, 
2 Kings 4. v. 7. Nor yet the Bread, for 
thoſe on whom it was beſtow'd did nor 
only ſee it, but eat of it, and left of it, 2 Ring: 
| 4. 43, 44. and, (St. Mat. 14. 20. no leſs than 
| twelve Baskets full, and v. 37. ſeven Baskets full. 
| The Water turn'd into Wine at the 
| Marriage in Cana was a Miracle tho not 
of ſimple Creation, or Creation out of Nothing, 
yet of Creation of Species, and therefore 
cannot, as I have prov'd above, be aſcrib'd 
to any Author but Gd. . 
Agen, by far the greateſt Number of the 
Miracles recorded in the Holy Scriptures is 
| of Conſummative Miracles. Among theſe the 
| Woman's Son reſtor'd to Life b 

2 Kings 4. and the dead Man by Eliſba's 
Bones; 2 Kings 13. Lazarus, &c. by Chriſt ; 
| Himſelf by the Power of his Divinity; 
| Dorcas by St. Peter; Acts 9. &c. And re- 
| ſtoring a dead Body to Life, or any Decay'd 
and Damnify d Being to its State of Natural 
Perfection, or that Perfection which is proper 
' to its Kind, is an Act molt certainly pecu- 
lar to the moſt Wiſe, moſt Powerful, moſt 
| Gracious Divinity, the-oaly and exuberant 
Fountain of Life, and ofall Privileges and Per- 


y Eliſha ; 


O 4 fectiens 
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fections to his Creatures. Tis abſolutely re- 
pugnant to the Nature and Conſtitution of 
any Evil Angels or Powers, even tho they 
were capacitated, to reinſtate any of God's 
good Creatures when once impair d or cor- 
rupted, in their priſtine Circumſtances of 
Life, Strength and Significancy. And al. 
though Good Angels are not without am. 
ple Faculties, nor deny*d their Province of 
promoting the Good of the Univerſe, yet 
in reducing Things decay'd or periſhd to 
their Nataral Perfection, they are no more 
than Inſtruments acted by God, and ope- 
rating under and according tothe Influences 
of his Infinite Power: He it is that gives 
Sufficiency and Efficacy to the Counſels and 
Endeavours of thoſe Miniſtring Spirits, 
whom he employs to the Benefit of the 
Vaiverſe, and from him they receive all 
the Means of diſcharging thoſe Duties, to 
which they are appointed. Not that I 
imagin it lies in the Power of any Finite 

Spirit to raiſe the Dead. To reunite Soul 
and Body, fo as that the very ſame Com- 
merce ſhall be renew'd between them that 
they were at firft created to, is the Pro- 
vince of no other than of him, who efta- 
blif{hvd formerly that Commerce between 
them. A good Angel cannot communicate 
a new Soul to a Carcaſs out of his own 


Subſtance, nor remove the Soul departed 
uo 1 out 


(20 
e. Jeut of the State to which God has in his 
of Mercy or Juſtice adjudg'd it; Much leſs 
y n Evil Angel, whoſe malignant Diſpoſiti- 
's Jon cannot ſo much as permit him to think 
r- avourably of the Reſurrection of a Body. 


of Upon this occaſion T might alledge many 
l- more Arguments reſulting from the bare 
n- WNature of the Miracles, as we find an ac- 
of N count of them exhibited in the Holy Scrip- 
et ¶ tures: But Tdefire to be as brief as the Im- 


portance of the Queſtion will permit. Ds 
Now that theſe Miracles cou'd not be 
IPhantaſm and Illuſion, that the Perſons ſup- 
pos d to have been ſupply*d with the Ac- 
efſional Oil and Bread were really and tru- 


nd Wh fo fed; That the Water realy became 
ts, Wine; That the dead Bodies did indeed 
the return to Life; &c. cannot be doubted, be- 

all N cauſe the þ Reality of theſe Miracles was 


prov'd and evidenced by the Teſt of the 
Majority of ſo many of the Senſes of the 
Parties who were Witneſſes to the Truth 
ofthem, as cou'd poſſibly concur to the pro- 
ving ſuch Miraculous Matters of Fact. That 
hat Oil is real, Subſtantial Oil, and Bread Real 
'ro- Bread, his Eyes, his Hands, his Taſte and Smell 
{ia- may ſatisfy any Man, for his Ears will avail 
een him nothing towards this Diſcovery directly 
ate ¶ and immediately. And the Parties that li 
wn N apon the Oil, 2 Kings c. 4. muſt have Seen, 
ted Taſted and Touchꝰd it, although we Oy | 
She ſup- 
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ſuppoſe they never ſmelt it: And ſo the Per. 
ſons who fed on the Loaves and Fiſbes. Here 
then a Majority of thoſe Senſories hy which 
the Reality of ſuch Facts is capable of being 
prov'd, atteſts the truth and certainty 0 
them. So again in the Inſtance of the Wa. 
ter chang'd into Wine. The Three Senſe 
by which it cou'd be manifeſted that our 
Saviour's dead Body was alive again, wer 
Seeing, Hearing, and Feeling, and thele alli 
concurr'd in confirmation of the reality d 
his Reſurrection. St. Luke 24. St. John ꝛ0 Ut 
although the atteſtation ofthe Two firſt Serj 
had been ſufficient. And by thoſe Two fri 
Senſes at leaſt was prov'd Lazarw's Refur 
rection, St. John 1 1. ver. 44. and the dea 
Man's at the gate of Nair, St.Luke 7. v. 1; 
and Dorcas's, Acts . ver. 4x. And utterly 
inconſiſtent it muſt have been with God 
Goodneſs and Veracity upon thoſe Occaſioꝶ 
to ſuffer the Majority of thoſe Senſes theo 
employ'd, to be deceiv'd, who has mo th 
certainly oblig'd us by the Laws of RigliMpa 
Reaſon entirely to aſſent to the Teſtimony 
of ſuch a Majority, as I have elſewherMD; 
prov'd ( Philoſoph. Eſſays. Eff. 5th.) Ti 
Concurrence of all thoſe Senſes by which the 
Truth of any Fact may beconfirn'd is cer ih 
tainly an Over-ruling Evidence; and th U. 
preponderating Evidence of a Majority, evelſ pe 
upon Suppoſition all thoſe Senſes, which 
1 ö might to 


* 


1 2, * 
er · might have been conſulted, were not con- 
ere ſulted, is unexceptionable too, in as much 
ich as Right Reaſon; in Conſideration of the 
ing Divine Attributes, commands us to be re- 

of ſolv'd and determin d by ſuch a Majority. 
Va. Laſtly, That the Parties who were pres 
nſs ſent at and Witneſſes to theſe Facts, whe- 
our cher Friends to the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Pre- 
ver: N tenſions, or Enemies, wou d not have vouch'd 
al che truth of theſe Facts as they have done; or 
y aß wou d not have forborn to declare and prove 
20 the Falſities of them to Mankind, had they 
en been falſe, has been ſo frequently and fully de- 
f monſtrated from the Circumſtances, Chara- 
eſu . ters, Inclinations, Intereſts, ec. ofthoſe Wit- 
dealWineſſes of both Sorts, that a ſingle Line to you 
7. y ypon this Topick wou'd be plainly ſuper- 


tech uous. 5 
30058 Let give me leave to take notice of thoſe 
lion Heathen Predictions extant in Lactantius, 
; thelMroncerning the Meſſiah, becauſe no Body, 
mo that I know of, has hitherto obſerv'd how 
Rigliſ particularly they were both deliver'd and 
mon\{Wccompliſh'd.” I ſhall not plunge into the 
w henWDiſpute, whether the Body of the S:byllzne 

Thug pracles, as we read 'em at this Day be 


ch tie genuine; or whether Iſaac Voſſiuss Word 


5 cel ſhou'd go farther than Origens; or whether 
nd th Dion ſius Halicarnaſſeuss Teſtimony con- 
„, evelſ perning Varro, that he ſupposd even the 
Which racles of Sib/ls Erithres Interpolated, 
migWountervails the Concurrent and Extant 
I 1 
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Authority of Origen, Lat#antins, &c. nor 
whether Iſaac Voſſius deſer ves to be com- 
mended for crediting Celſus before Origen, 
For my purpoſe I think it ſufficient that no 
Body of Common Reaſon will believe ei. 
ther Origen, Ladlantius, or any other of the 
A agi wou'd have cited particular Pal 
ſages out of thoſe Oracles, and appeal'd to 
**mas they lay, and were known to have 


been extant before the Birth of Chriſt inth: 


Hands and Books of Heathens, unleſs thok 
_ Paſſages were, at leaſt, acknowledg'd on 
all Hands to be genuine, and diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Spurious Acroſticks; for Iſaac Ve. 
fias himſelf obſerves that both Varro and 
Cicero diſtinguiſh'd with all imaginable eaſe 
| theſe Acrofticks from the genuine Line. 
What a ridiculous piece of Preſumption, not 
to ſay Impudence, had it been in thoſe Learn: 
ed and Judicious Fathers to refer their Ad. 


verſaries for Teſtimonies to, and CharaQteri 
ſticks of Chriſt, to Records and PrediQtions,# 
which their Adverſaries did not allow a 
Authentick ? or of that Antiquity which 
the Fathers pretended ? Nay Lactantiu 
(Lib. 4. De Vera ſap.) purpoſing to antici 
pate any Scruples that might ariſe to this 
Effect, gives the Reader tounderſtand who 
were his Authors. His Teſtimonijs quiden 
revicti, ſolent eo confugere, ut aiant, non eſi 
illa carmina Sibyllina, ſed a noſtris conficti 

any 
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or 4% compoſita. Quod profecto non putabit, qui 


n. Ciceronem Varronemq; legerit, alioſq; veteres; 


en, qui Ent hræam Sibjllam, ceteraſq; commemo- 
no rant; quorum ex Libris = Exempla proferi- 
ei. ¶ nus, qui auttores ante obierunt, quam Chri- 
the fs ſecundum carnem naſceretur. Some 
dal. © People, tis true, when they are confuted 
to © with theſe Teſtimonies, are wont to e- 
ave “ vade the Force of em by aſſerting that 
the © what we call the Sibylline Verſes were 
wok Forgeries and Compolitions of our own: 
n © But no Body can be of that Mind, that has 
(Wd I © read Cicero, Varro, and others of the Anci- 
Vol. © ents, who give us an account of Sbylla Ery- 
and ©:hr22 and the reſt of em, and whoſe Books 
eak WW © we have quoted, and theſe Authours were 


ine. © dead before Chriſt was born in theFleſh. 
noi think then it is not to be diſputed but the 
earn · Verſes quoted by Lactantius were of thoſe 
Ad-. which paſs'd for genuine with Varro, &c. 
cer. before our Saviour's Incarnation. But ſtill 
tions the Matter of em might be fetch'd out of 
w the Books of the Old Teſtament. Certain- 
vhichÞ ly not all; for how then ſhou'd we ac- 
antiu count for thoſe Appoſite Paſſages which 


tic: they afford, and which are not to be found 
this in any of the Books of the Old Teſtament, 

| whoſÞ and which yet were ſo critically and pun- 
aiden Qually fulflld, that *tis plain, it mult have 
on ee been a Prophetick Spirit which foretold 


on fit them? Thus all the Circumſtances of the 


Five 
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Five Thouſand Men's making a Meal upon 
the Five Loaves and the Two Fiſhes are 


ſpecify d in thoſe Verſes. + 1 
A aglers cue T4]s, Y iy Ne dvoiow _ = FI 
Arad and ir ignua Ti]: xogrorn, WO : 
Rai 78 73 @five]a acfuy pare tdaoueTe wayle ME l 
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Five Thouſand Men he ſhall "ith* Wilderneſ if 

With Five Loaves and Two Fiſhes ſatufy, W- 

Beſides Twelve Baskets of the Fragments left, i 
A ſare Foundation for the People's Hope. 


Agen, Tesxvauus q T5 ab yo, oTpuaH NN Yerauay 
— Mauvouirny, code fipivns mice Te TaTIONG. 
Wy pew Words ſhall pacify the Winds, 
And ſmooth the romling Waves: his daring 
 Secarely tread the Surges, [T' ect 


And from another of the Sibylls thoſe Lines, 


Kyuers ατ uA, vio dar3pdnur irorvon; 
| ZiSedTeIynoOTHY, aTATETHU Ay ie Toole; | 
E's & uias s aprev toes Torerar AY 
Out of one Source of unexhauſted Power 
Along the Billoms he ſhall ſtride, and cure 
Diſeaſes, raiſe the Dead, chaſe Pain away, 
And furniſh Men ſufficiently with Bread. 
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is true, the Caring of Diſeaſes, raiſing the 
Dead, and chaſing away Pain, are Miracles 
which the Prophets had foretold ſhou'd be 
| wrought by Chriſt; but the ftridin along 
| the Billows, and the furniſhing Men ſufficient- 

h with Bread are not, that I know of, men- 
| tion'd by them. fr” 


Agen, Nad Y gadiotrer mhraout, N dur A 


Nut Tat oxorogare meAGeC> by rei Garg 


| The Veil o' th Temple ſhall be rent, black 


® rn [Night 
Shall for 'Three tedious Hours at Noon pre- 
/ + nt 


| How cou'd Events more exquiſitely an- 
| {wer Predictions than theſe in the Hiſtory 
| of Chriſt ? How prove more exactly paral. 
lel and adequate, as to all Incidents and 
| Concurring Circumſtances ? But that *tis 
| evident the Verſes muſt have been as old as 
Varro and Cicero, one would imagine (as 
has heen by ſome People pretended ) they 
were verbatim pick d out of the Goſpels. 
Then for ſo much as he cites out of Hermes 
| Triſmegiſtas, tis unconceivable how either 
| Lathantius ſhoud ſet fo much by his Au- 
| thority in conteſting with Heathens, unleſs 
he knew they were ſatisfy d of Hermes's Au- 


thority 
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| thority, ſo far forth at leaſt as he urg'd it; 
1 or how they ſhould be ſatisfy'd of the Au- 
thority of a Book, the Contents whereof 
were ſo very remarkable, unleſs at leaſt, in 
all probability, ſo much of it were genuine 
as the Father quoted, although I am not 
_ equally concern in vindication of theſe, be- 
cauſe the Quotations run in general Terms, 
and do not, as the Paſſages out of the Sih)l. 
line Oracles, contain particulars not ſuggeſt. 
a ed in the Books of the Old Teſtament. But 
J cannot overlook the Oracle of Apollo Mi. 
leſius (which alſo occurs in Book iv. De Veri 
Sapientid to whom the Queſtion being put 
whether the Maſſiah of the Jews, or the great 
Prince expected in the World about the time 
of Chriſt's Incarnation, ſhould be God or 

Man, he return'd for anſwer, _ 
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According to the Fleſh he mortal was, 

And a wiſe Worker of ſtrange Miracles, 
But by Chaldean Judges ſeix d with Force, 
And nail'd to's Croſs he dd a diſmal Death. 


Now this Oracle the Father ſuppoſes had 

gain'd Credit in the World: elſe hewou'd 

not have taken it for granted, as he 1 
| ——— that 


1 
| that Ano hor verirutem ignorantivas perfucs 
in had perfuaied: the Heathens of the 
| Truck of it: How hight a degree then of 

| Madneſs and Arrogance would it have. 
been td offer theſe Teſtimonies as unoon» 

| reftable Mears of Convitt ion, without al- 
| edging any Arguments to eſtabliſh their 
| Valday, unleſs the Truth and Authority 
| of chem had been fo generally and freely 
admitted, that there was no occaſion for fuch 

Arguments? But I have now neither time 
| nor room to perſue the many proofs of this 
nature, which I might juſtly dwell upon, 
| and which very well deſerve to be reſcud 
| out of the hands of our daring Crificks. 
| After thefe and a thouſand more Argu- 
| ments which twere eaſy to annex in proof 
| of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion, what 
| hall we think, my Friend, of the Superci- 
| lous Confidence of our Scepricks and Deiſts? 
Had not the Wretches renounc'd all Princi- 
| pies of Common Senfe, inftead of taxing 

| Friefts with Difimalation and Legerdemain, 
they would ſubſcribe themſelves a Clzs of 

| Incorrigible Sorts; They would court che Clers | 
Zy to infufe a few Rudiments of ordinary | 
| Knowledg into their Brains; they would be 

aſhattd of pretending to countermine their 
Holy Machinationsas they ſpeak, and rejoyce 
to have a little Prieſt- craft communicated to 
themſelves; for, in earneſt, Furſt Notions 


ſeem 
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ſeem almoſt as neceſſary, as Prevesting 
Grace toward their Reduction; and I am 
ſo charitable at preſent, as to take em for 
a ſort of Inſenſitive Machines, that laugh, 
rally and play the Fool Mechanicaly. Indeed 
thoſe who plant their Faculties againſt the 
Honour of Him who gave them, deſerve at 
| leaſt to have em benumm d and ſuſpended, 
But (with your Permiſſion, Sir) to deſcend 
4 little into the Cauſes of this Diſorder. 
The moſt generil I conceive to be Mil. 
takes about Pleaſure and Intereſt, in which 
when People are once involv'd, eſpecially 
if Young and full of Fire and Fancy, no- 
thing ſerves em but over-bearing all Rea. 
ſonable and Divine Obſtructions, and {ut- 
focating the very Powers of Thinking rs 
ther than they'll endure the Diſcipline. This 
they call a Manumiſſion of their Under ſtani. 
ings, by the ſame Figure, that the com. 
mon People make uſe of to denominat 
Slavery Freedom, when they bring it upon 
themſelves. Accordingly ſo ſoon as Reaſon 
extinguſh'd, and the nobler Properties at 
voted Uſeleſs Members, the Ramp of Ap 


tites and Paſſions immediately ſeize. tie.“ 
Reins, and ride the ſorry Remainders of th 


' Microcoſm at Diſcretion. Hence it follow 
'I take it, that Old People ſhould not be 
generally obnoxious to Scepriciſm as Young Wh» 
and we may obſerve that they are not. 4 

DDE 2 = Spring- i ny 
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| Spring-tide of Animal Spirits eaſily overflowy 
the Sol 


| Heaven be apply'd to, and ſend Forces to 
| raiſe the Siege. Not but Avarice and Do- 
tage may ſometimes make the Well-fricker 
wiſh, upon account of certain diſagreeable 


( Texts, they could ſtumble upon a flaw in 
the proof of their Authority; for the Truth 


| on't is, could every Man find his V ices diſ- 


| ſpare his Criticiſms and Expoſtulations, and 


f 3 | 1 ; 


might he be but excus'd as to Morals. 


+ J 
What if an Inſtance or Two ſtands upon 


. Record, peradventure among our own 
m. Countreymen, and Moderns, of Philoſophers, 
x: as they dubb'd themſelves, who were not 
00 exceptionable on the Score of any Xxown 
TY Immoralities? Did not Self-Conceit, Sing u- 
at lrity and the Pride of leading up a Sect diſ- 
play themſelves throughout their ſeveral 
the Hot heſes? Some Men's Leachery lies to- 
ward Remarkableneſs; and Opinion is with 
Eretenders equivalent to Wine, Women and 
Wealth. They take out their Debauches in 
Pratifications of their Vanity, and revel in 
Far adoxes like Bacchanals, To make head 
LS x againtt 


x * AJ before it's grown up. Beſides, 
licitations are repeated every Hour, 
| the Images of Pleaſure crowded upon the 
| Fancy, and all the Senſes attacqu'd at once, 
| ſo that tis impoſſible to hold out, unleſs 


| pens'd with in God's Word, he would 


— _ 
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againſt Demonſtration, and to ſtare the 
Sun out of Countenance—— O! theſe, 
they conclude, muſt be unparallePd Enter. 
prizes. The very Propoſal appears Fvital, 
and entitles *em at leaft to a diſtinguiſhing 
Motto, In magnis voluiſſe, or the like. Un- 
dermining of ſacred Teſtimonies and Truths 
will in the Attempt fer Mankind apy, 
It betrays an aſtoniſhing Hardyweſs, "Ti 
bringing the Divine Majeſty it ſelf te rid 
Examination, a ftriking at the very Funda. 
mentals of that Order and Oeconomy 
which God has eſtabliſh'd in the Univerſe, 
Now theſe Things are not heard of ever) 
But ataſs! the Libertine and the Phiibſe 
pher may &en ſhake hands over their Suc- 

ceſs! The firſt cannot enjoy his Lethar 
always, even on this ſide his Fate. 4 
checking Principle lies upon his hands in 
| ſpite of his Teeth: The bare ſight of a Bu 
ble interrupts the Charm. As the Gray. heal. 
ed Preceptor, by the abſurdity of his Project, 
prejudices the. People of Sence to his-own 
diſappointment, and be the number of his 
Proſelytes more or leſs, the very Character 
of 'em both diſcredits and confutes his Theo- 
rems. The Children in the Streets find him 
out, and pin papers at his Tail. To be 
hort, his Ignominy proves in courſe as Ge. 
neral and as Mortify ing, as his Errors ou 
1 2 
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and Dangerous. The beſt Compliment he 
receives is to be ſaluted the Apoſtle of the 
and unleſs I'm miſtaken, he might 
write himſelf a Dancing Maſter of Monkeys 
to much better Advantage. be 

If I have detain'd you too long, Sir, the 
| Skriouſneſs of the Occaſion bears me out, 
und to convince you J plead this Excuſe 
| fairly, I ſhall now take leave of my Argu- 
| ment and my Friend together, profeſſing 
r 
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GOOD NATURE 


toward God, go along wit 
Seraphick Entertainment in the World. 
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My Friend, 


LETTER KX. 


THE Favour of a Letter from you 


obliges me; but the Task you im- 


poſe much more; for certainly next to the 


leaſure of being Good - natur d, the Con- 
templation of that admirable Quality ( pro- 
vided Satisfactions 8 and Devotion 
h it) is the moſt 


The Gaſto of it governs upon the Palat, and 
every groſſer Delight ſickens at the firſt 
Reliſh of ſo divine a Rapture. Effemina- 
cy, Luxury, Luſt, Oſtentation grow inſi- 


pid under the Extaſy, Malice and Envy 


loſe all their Force, and bluſh at their own 
Deformity, when Good Nature encounters 
em. This is that bright Aſtræa, which as 


_ ſhecannot abide, but in an Heavenly een 
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| 


| ſo makes a golden Age, a Millennial State, 
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as it were, where'er comes. Tranquil- f N f 
| lity, Friendſhip, Love, and all the choices e 
FgBleſſings of Endearmeat ſhe brings along 1 


| with her; Unknits the contracted Brow ; 

| Stops the Flux of the Gall; Silences the 
Tongue and the Trumpet, and creates Har- 

| mony, Smiles, Gaiety, Frankneſs, in a word 
all the Charms of Society and Converſation. 

| Nay: more, Good Nature is abſolutely the 
| beſt Phyſick. It ſweetents the Blood, cor- 
| refts the Humours, clears the Head, com- 
forts the Stomach, and chears the Spirits 
beyond Elixers and Juleps. J muſt not pre- 
ſume much upon my own Experience, but 
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il you will be pleas d to recollect, I fancy, 
vou will find Few among thoſe ill- natur d wy 
| erſons yuu have met with in the World it 


| that have liv'd to a good old Age. Tis 
|  confefſedly the property of Peeviſhneſs to 
macerate the Conſtitution, vitiate the Jui- i 
| ces, and prey upon the Vitals; while Com- Fj 
| placency and Freedom have a Virtue in' em 
to cure Conſumptions and Languors, to 
make an Hebe of an Anchiſes, and give a 
Flavour to Extremitics. 5 NY 
The meaneſt Degree of Good Nature 14 
diſplays it ſelf in Expreſſions of Common Ft 
| Civiltty, and yet as ſlight an Inſtance of it Mi 
as we take this to be, "Three Parts in Four a 
of Mankind are not advanc'd fo far. I do 
7” 2a © lea 
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not expect every Body I happen to eaamerſe 


with ſhould underſtand and: practice all the. 
Ceremonies and Formalities of the Count, 


come up to a Gentleman of the Bea · ham 
ber at Complimenting. Theſe are-naufeous 
Civilities, as offenſive as Maat to the Brain 
They turn the offices of Humanity into 2 
Drama, and the Simplicity of good Neighs 
bourhood into Superſtition, But yet a de. 
cent Obſervance and mutual Reſpect, ane 
wou'd imagin, we might make ſure af. 
Theſe are a neceſſary Part of general Com. 
merce, and as eaſy as neceſfary. They 
chiefy confiſt in our Language and Ad 
Now we muſt be very Untoward indeec 
if it coſts us more pains to uſe Obliging 
than Dilobliging Expreſſions, Does jour 


make his Leg like a Daneing-Maſter, and 


* 
2 


Humble Servant, or my Reſpetis to you, Sir, 
fret the Tongue in the pronouncing? -Cer- 


tainly not, unleſs tis feſter\d beforehand. A 
gracious Dialect is ever the moſt fluent: 
as on Yother hand, I have obſervd Con- 
tumelious Terms to be leaſt Manageable 
and Mouthable, For if the very Sy ables 
are not rugged, as in the Words Raſtari 
and Raſcal, yet the Emphaſis which Paſſion 
ſtrikes, puts the Lips and Tongue, and all 
the Organs of Speech into Convullions,? Tis 
a ſudgment upon thoſe People who cannot 
form on Mouths 40 good eee 
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they were Bot barn Dumb. 'What an un- 
accountable Piece of preciſe Barharity 
then is it in ſome Men to make Common 

Civility 2 
| Deference to thoſe Images God has created 


the Golden Calf. 


ech our Tempers to a Pliancy, accuſtom 
our ſelves to 


| fires of Thoſe we cn bane to deal with; we 
| niegces and Opportunities of Life to grati- 


| Natural Liberty, but that we do not con- 


| bow much we receive per Cent. Intereſt for 


and Condition, we prefume, ought to out- 
veigh all extrinfical Conſiderations, or if 


but we think we have it, and that's the ſame 


in a Supercilious Perverſeneſs, we grow 
Mathematical in our admiffion of Famili- 
| arities, and chalk out every Man his Line 
of 3 We forget our own Miſcarri- 


22 


y 


aminableSin? as if paying a juſt 
| of himſelf, were as foul Kdolatry as worſhip- 


| -'D next advance in good Nature is to 
| Candeſeenſiov and Qffciouſneſs. We mult 


| the Provocations, con- 
nive at the Failures, , and cloſe with the De- 


our ſelves in the lefler Conve- 

| iy rhedittleCuriofity and Longings of Others. 
And we ſhould not think it bard to recede 
from ſuch an inconſiderable Portion of our 
fader the Conveniences of the Effect, and 


-Denyal. Eminence of Character 


f this Pretence be wanting, tis ten to one 


Thing. Hereupon we indulge our ſelves 


ages 
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ages and Defects, and aggravate the ſlighi- 
eſt Omiſſions of our Neighbourss. 


At Pater ut gnati, fic nos debemus amici, 


Si quod fit vitium, non faſtidire. 


But this is not all: We are to way-ley Occa. 
ſions of ſerving him. T not enough to 
Rand clear of his Diſpleaſure. It lies upon 
us to obſerve the Circumſtances of his Con. 
cerns, and improve every fair Poſſibility of 
obliging him. To be lazy when it lies in 
my Power todo a Courteſy, 1s little better 
than to be active in promoting of Michiel, 
I know of Nothing that can excuſe or pal. 
liate our Neglect, but when the Proceed. 


ing wou'd be diſhonourable, or the Party 


to be ſeconded appears undeſerving. Not 
that we are to undertake above ourStrength, 
or ſtrip our ſelves to the Skin in favour of 
another Man's Wardrobe. For although 
his Occaſions be the Motive, they mult 
not be the Meaſure of my Alacrity. Io 
find that I muſt examin the Vigour of my 
Conſtitution, and the Terms of my Leaſes 
He that will be Good - natur'd before his 
Stock's apprais'd is in danger of making 
himſelf a Vaſſal and a Beggar, to purchaſe 
at laſt the Character of a Fool for his For- 
wardneſs. Nevertheleſs from many Con- 
deſcenſions, the loweſt Ebb of Condition 
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will not acquit us. We can put up our 
Prayers and Good Wiſhes when *tis out of 
our Power to act, and have then moſt rea- 

ſon to think we ſhall be heard. Further: 
| Compaſſion is a main Ingredient of Good 
| Nature. Tis the moſt taking, moſt endear- 
| ing Quality imaginable; ſo prevailing, that 
I have often ſeen a Quarrel made up at the 
| News of a third Party's Misfortune. The 
| Contention immediately ſhifted it ſelf into 
| aLeague of Commiſeration, and like Con- 
trary Principles by the Means of a Chymical 
Menſtruum, the Reſentments on both ſides 
embody'd, and generated a Good Under- 
ſtanding. Yet ſome Men have pronounc'd 
| Compaſſion a Weakneſs of Nature; Thanks 
to the Weakneſs of their own Judgment. 
For ſhould I not much rather conclude that 

the Rational Part has the Animal under 
Command, when the Apprehenſion fo rea- 
| dily makes the Heart expand itſelf, and 
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it W the Tears overflow to the Mortification of 
0 our Senſitive Half? Altho I confeſs the In- 
ctellectual Pleaſure ariſing from a Senſe of 
& Pitty is very exquiſite. An Intimate Ac- 
3 W quaintance not long ſince told me, that the 
Story in Euſebius of St. John, and the Young 
ale Libertine, had colt him many a Delicious 
0. Shower of Tears. But an induſtrious Com- 
ya | paſſion is yet more excellent. Our Compli- 


"SF iments of Condolence ought to bring up 
e e eee 
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Relief. in the Rear: if they do not, they're 
but Good Poetry at the beſt. ' Tis con- 
feſsd indeed this Tenderneſs of Na 
may be too far indulg d, as it is when it 
| lays us at the Merey of every Tragical 
Report, and puts it in the Power of every 
Tatling Coxcomb to make us miſerable 
It ought ever to be attended with x Preſence 
of Mind, and Readyneſs of Recollection, 
and not to tranſgreſa the Proportion and A. 
nalogy of the Calamity, becauſe the Excek 
will neceſſarily ſavour either of Lirtleneſs or 
Affectation, the latter of which is in this Caſe 
eaſil/ diſtinguiſhable from the former, Com. 
paſſion being hard to imitate. Paleneſs and 
Tears at Call, is reckon d the Top ofthe Play. 
Houſe Art. Tho in my Opinion the Acquiſiti- 
on ſhould have as much of Difficulty as it his 
Little of Credit in't, for as untractable as we 
find our Conſtitutions: in moſt reſpects be- 
fide, we generally find them yielding enough 
toImpreſſions of Pitty. The Maſs of Blood 
muſt be ſtagnated, and the Heart petrify'd, 
if the Misfortunes of our Fellow Creatures 
cannot move us. Nay we ſeem to miſun- 
derſtand our own Concerns when we be- 
tray ſuch an Inſeaſibility. Tis as much as 
to ſay, we have forgot that we are a Part 
in the Creation, and intereſted in the Poli- 
ty of the Univerſe ; as if we conceiv'd the 
World to be ſuch a diſ-joynted Machine, or 
1 | at 


( 

at leaſt the Conceraments of Men fo inde- 
pendent of One Another, that Injuries of- 
terd to the Anti podes could not affect us 
here ; whereas tis almoſt falſe Logick to 
ſuppoſe Mankind a Number of Individuals. 
Neceffitude and Relation have made one 
ire Lamp of the Order, in fo much that, 
as it Were a Nerve, one Extremity is no 
ſorer offended but t other labours 

A higher Pitch of Good Nature is to fup- 

xweſs Refentment, a Quality as eaſy to be 
beget in us by a view of Human Frailties, 
ts Compaſſion by a Senſe of Human Cala- 
mitles. And as much greatneſs of Spirit as 
we attribute to our ſelves upon the Con- 
ſcioufneſs of an Impatient and Exceptious 
Temper, were it poſſible for us in that 
Junfture to reflect upon our Infirmities 

within, we ſhould find foreign Provocati- 
| ons more pardonable than our own Petu- 
| lancy. This, upon fuppoſition we were 
competent Fudges of other Men's Meanings 
and Motives, and Mafters of ſo much Im- 
| partiality, and ſo nimble an Apprehenſion 
. as to ſet up for our own Arbitratours, and 
. nnterpret People's Words er they have ex- 
s Dfain'd 'em themſelves. But to make the 
1 | worſt of Matters; what if a Coxcomb lies 
;- under a Flux of Impertinence ? Will a Man 
e of ſolid Notions rave at a Pi/mire for ſting - 
x | ug his Legs ? He may be allow'd to _ 
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the Smart over, but if he cannot be com. 
pos'd till he has brought the little Rapparet 
to condign Puniſhment, he deſerves to fit 
from Morning to Night in the Stocks over 
an Ant. hill. If *tis worth while to take no. 
tice of the Affront, the By- ſtanders will, at 
leaſt tacitly, reſent it, and the more for my 
Indifference: but if not, I ſhall render it a 
Subſtantial Ignominy, by the trouble of the 
Application and Challenging of SatisfaQi. 
on. Or ſhould I in the Eyes of the Ranting 
Gentlemen appear ſomewhat too Tame, 
the Inconveniences ayoided muſt have 
ark much worſe, and the Glory too of 
eing Wiſer than my Neighbours had been 
loſt. You'll ſay then, does Philoſophy ob- 
lige us to be entirely reſign'd and abſolute 
ly inſenſible under the moſtContumelous 
Treatment ? By no means. But it obliges 
me to chooſe a proper Seaſon, and a Legal 
Method, to weigh every Circumſtance, the 
original of the Quarrel, my own Behaviour, 
my Adverſarie's Conſtitution and Parts, 
and among other things, not to let the 
N Indignities from a Fool ſo much 
iſturb me, as the leaſt from a Man of 
Senſe. Thus we ſhow'd reduce the Grounds 
of Contention toa very ſmall Number, and 
thereby mightily contract the Expences of 

pur own Quiet, ME DLO; 
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Or if we cannot hold our Tongues, how- 


ever we may hold our Hands, which, as 


mettleſom as moſt of our Sparks may be, 


they are all ty d to by the Tenour of their 


| own Maxims. Tis a Rule of Honour, they 


grant, that the more Able ſhould not en- 
gage with the leſs Able. Very good! Now 
then let em produce me a Couple exactly 


| match*d for Skill and Strength if they can. 
Honour is mathematically nice, and the 
| moſt inconſiderable Diſproportion comes 
| within their own Limitations. Providence 
| has ſo wonderfully wrought a Diſſimilitude 
in the Forces of Men no leſs than in their 
Features, as on purpoſe to turn the Golden 


Rules of theſe Ranters upon themſelves, ſo 


| that if they'll vow to live peaceably till 


they're cr:tically pair'd, I dare ſay, the Phi- 
loſophers are willing to put the Cauſe upon 


| that Iſſue. But Good Nature preferrs the 
more generous Inducements. It remem- 
bers that the Ends of Puniſhment are ei- 
ther Preventional, Emendatory, or Exempla- 
y; that they are either to hinder the Com- 


miſſion of Enormities, Work a Reformati- 
on, or Deter other People; and alſo appre- 
hends that none of theſe are attainable by 


the Proceſs of a private Revenge; that if 

a there lies 
an Appeal to the Authority of the Magi- 
ſtrate; but if pardonable, an Act of Oblivi- 


the Inſolence be 


on 


| 
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on is due to the Deli 


aquent. If it entertaing 
any Partiality, it points it all againſt it ſelf, 
is jealous of its Defectiveneſs, and indeed 
had rather lay the blame at its own Doot 
than atanother's. This is that e ae 
—_— which Democrates 25 K » 
S Miyaneſuyin, 4 rr 4 T 
rves us perfect yy * 
makes him ridiculous 2 dares offer at an 
Abuſe. In ſhort, this is the gentle Diſpo- 
ſition we ſhould all be of, did we not with 
our Improvements and Acquifitions imbibe 
a Tincture of Conceit, which makes us 
more or leſs diſtinguiſh our ſelves from eve- 
ry Member of our Species befide. Here 
lies the Root of the Vindittive Principle, 
For, I beſeech you! If I feel my felffingu- 
larly Wiſe, will you blame me, Su, if! 
erect a Commonmealth wuhm my own Per. 
fon ? Alaſs ! my Faculties are much more 
N ſufficient to 2 8 
rand Oeconomy. Appre n's 2 
Witmeſs, my Judgme la nnd any Will 
as norable an Ezecutiazer, e © me, as 
the beſt in the World. So ftands the Cate 
when Pride and Coareit onde get the A- 
cendant. 
Beſide the Concurrence of the good 
Qualities we have been deſcanting upon, to 
the Completion. of Good Nature, or rather 


the Illuſtration of it, a Gajery and Airyad 
NE. 0 
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of Humour may come in as an Apf 


Not that this is an Eſſential, Jollity or Se- 


verity of Temper depending chiefly upon 


the' Habit of the Body, and being almoſt 


accidental. But yet we ought to ſtruggle 


with our Malady, and *tis Forty to One 
but the Awkwardneſs of our Endeavours 
makes better Diverſion than if we were 


| at odds with himſelf, and baiting his Me- 
| chaniſm with his Reaſon muſt ſurprize no 
leſs than honeſt Soſia's Expoſtulations with 
his other Self. And who knows? The 


* bc hn bo _—— 12MM 9 


Mantey can cure the one, our own Ridicu- 
| louſneſs, tis to be hop'd, will cure rother. 
| But there's the Miſchief, this Diſorder has 
as much of the Incubus in't as the Impoſtume. 


wou'd be glad to have it gone, and is an- 
gry with himſelf for wanting Power to move. 
However, Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus 
amico. Pleaſantry is a moſt ſuitable Garniſh- 
ing to Good Nature, a moſt excellent Ve- 
hicle to communicate it in, for When *cis 
muffled up with Clouds and Gloomineſs it 
may be Real and true Sterling, but the 
World will be apt to miſtake it for its 


ECF 


little Mirth in our Eyes, twill be neceſſary 
* * 8 We 


pendage. 


Wilfally Frolickſome. To ſee an old Friend 


| Spleen (may I fay any Thing of it after 
Mr. Collier?) is a ſort of Impoſtume. If a 


There's no Man feels the Oppreſſion, but 


Oppoſite, and unleſs we can command a 
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to keep an Interpreter of our Looks. A 
chearful Confident or Two will put us in a 


way, or if we ſhould prove Indocil, how- 
ever the Mufick- Maſters may entertain their 
Scholars with Leſſons they cannot teach em. 
On t'other ſide, tis our Duty to be cau- 


tious, and confine our Good Nature within: 
the Liberties of Religion and Sobriety. ] 


There muſt be no deſerting of Principles, 
nor admitting of Exceſſes to curry Favour. 


He that expects I ſhou'd yield ſo far, merits by | 


worſe at my Hands than a bare Diſappoint - 
ment. When Matters are once come to 
fuch a paſs, tis time to grow warm, and I 
cannot manifeſt a kind meaning ſo well as 
by the Severity of a Rebuke : for if Crimi- 8 
nal Compliances are included in the Defini- 
tion of Good Nature, Bauds and Proſtitutes 
may in time engroſs the Property. | 

I could purſue the preſent Subject, Sir, 


with Pleaſure; but being unexpectedly in- N 
terrupted, hard ly obtain a moment to pro- A 


fels my ſell, 
Sir, 
Your &c. 
OFober the EET; 


23. 1699. 
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LETTER XI. 


| * HAT Ms. of my Father's, which 
J you deſire to peruſe, lies at preſent 


ſoon as tis return'd, you may command 


| the Vſe of it. As to that other Part of your 


| Letter, wherein you ſeem concern'd upon 


the account of certain Olijections and Inde. 
| Fives, particularly in Some of our moſt 
| Modern Writers againſt the Author of that 
| MS. and becauſe they have not as yet been 


taken into Conſideration, your good Inten- 
tions are extreamly 8 but, I think, 


you muſt neceſſarily be ſenſible, the World 
at this Juncture is hardly Compos enough to 


underſtand rightly any Vindications of that 
Author. However, becauſe you wiſhd 
thoſe few Pages of the Origines Brittannicæ 


containing certain Articles againſt Religion 
and Loyalty might come under Examination, 


Q 2 I have 


PARENTALIA. 


in the Hands of a Third Perſon ; bur ſo 
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T have endeavour'd, as in Duty bound, to 
ſatisfy my ſelf of the State of the Caſe ; and 
when 1 have offer'd you my poor Obſerva- 
tions upon thoſe Pages, {hall go on to ac- 
F 5 you with my Opinion of Two or 
hree Reflecting Paſſages beſide, as they 
came elſewhere in my way. Not that [ 
reckon my ſelf a competent Judge of every 
Diſpute or Argument, wherein your Friend 
was engag'd; nor that I ever expect to be 
ſo : but yet I do not ſuppoſe my ſelf ut- 
terly uncapable of comparing Narrations 
with Narrations, and ſo determining the 
Truth of plain Matter of Fact; or at leaſt 
of confuting Aſſertions out of thoſe very 
Propoſitions, which the Aſſertour himfelt 
has laid ready to my Hande. 
You expett perhaps I ſhould upon this 
Occaſion attempt the CharaQer of your 
Friend deceas d; but I am in all reſpeQs 
unquality'd for that Province. For, not to 
mention my Perſonal Incapacity, I lie un- 
der Obligations, as on one Hand, of omitting 
Miſcarriages and Faults, ſo en t'other of 
declining even juſt Eucomiums. To diſ- 
cover and expoſe the Frailties of Parents is 


Undutiful ; to do Juſtice to their Merits # thi 


might ſeem Immodeſt. Only, thus much 
I raay fay, and certainly without Offence, 
that put the worſt Conſtruction upon Mat- 


ters, had net the World in the particular Þ fe. 


Caſe 


Go 

Caſe of your Friend, inverted its own 
Meaſures of Eſtimation and Cenſure, it 
would at {eaſt have excus'd ſome few Fai- 
lures in conſideration of many recommend- 


ing Qualities ; while in the Caſe of ſome 


Others whom it admird with a moſt zea- 


| lous Partiality, it ſuffer'd it ſelf to dote up- 


en 2 great many bad Qualities for the ſake 
of a few pretty good Ones Miſemploy d. 


How ſingularly ambitious the Party I am 


concern'd for ſhew'd himſelf to ſerve the 
 Publick, with what Pleaſure he ſettled to 
thoſe Studys, by which he might mot 
benefit the Church and State, whereof he 


was a Member, and with how conſtant an 


Application he purſu'd them in Deſpight of 
perpetual Diſcouragements, and the Witty 


not intimate. All his Friends knew it well 
| enough; his Enemies too well, And if 'twas 
| his Infelicity (for no Body, I preſume, 


| will make it his Fault) to have had his 
tender Years ſeaſon'd with Untoward Prin- 


| ciples, yet that he ſo readily became ſenſi- 
ble of thoſe Errours to which he had been 
| prejudic'd from his Cradle, was not, I 


| think, more his Happineſs and Glory, than 


an Evidence of his Sincerity. And I have 
wonder'd ſome Gentlemen ſhould call his 


relinquiſhing thoſe Tenets, which them- 


| felves had pretended to oppoſe, and his 
Bio = Q 3 eſpouſing 


Malice of very formidable Factions, Ineed 
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eſpouſing that Cauſe, for which themſelves 


had declar'd, an Argument of Diſingenui- 
ty and Levity. Strange! that Men of Un- 


derſtanding ſhouꝰd not diſtinguiſh their beſt 
Friends from their worſt Enemies, but diſ- 
charge their whole Artillery upon Det ach. 
ments of their own! for as for the Plebeian 
Rout, if ſome of his Adverſaries had valu'd 


themſelves no more upon their Acclama- 


tions than he diſturb'd himſelf for their 
Miſrepreſentations, they had really been 


juſt as humble as they ought to have been. 


He knew he might as well have blam'd 
Phalariss Bull, as the Mobb, for Bellowing, 
Experience had taught him that Noiſe, 
Ignorance, and Calumny are among their 
 Efſentials, and Humanity and Prudence, 
Things abſolutely repugnant to their Na- 
— Conſtitutions But I forget my 
elf. 4 MIT 
Tis incumbent upon the next of Blood 
to erect a Monument in Memory of the 
Defunct. I wiſh I cou'd diſcharge this Du - 
ty in every Senſe. But tho? *tis out of my 
ower to raiſe your Friend a Monument, 


it's not utterly out of my Power to do 


ſome kind Offices tohis Memory, As for 


my preſent Task, the Author of Religion 
and Loyalty has render'd it eaſy by the 
Clearneſs of his own Conſequences, which 
makes me wonder, I confeſs, how a * ö 
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ſon ſo Judicious and Acute as the late Learn- 
ed Author of Origines Brittannicæ, dreamt 
he had found out thoſe groſs Errours and 
Inconfiftencies which he has been pleas'd to 
faſten upon the Author of Religion and Loy- 
altz. Upon what Provocations he thus hap- 
pard to overſhoot himſelf, I will not, or 

rather weed nat nre. But am ſorry to 
find his Remarks ſo very Vehement and 
| Exculcerated. I meet with nothing in the 
Firſt or Second Part of R. and L. that 
{ Cconcern'd his Perſon, unleſs where the He- 


| aoticox is nick-nam'd an Jrenicum. And 


why. he {hou'd take that Irenicum to himſelf 
I do not ſee. For it was either ſuch an 
| Tremicumas he liked or diſliked. If the firit, 
| why did he expreſs an Uneaſyneſs at the 
| Compariſon? If the latter, why did he make 
| it his own, when no Body elſe had made 


it ſo? But to haſten to the Merits of the 


| Cauſe. The Author of Religion and Loyal- 
ty had aſſerted, (Part I. p. 354.) © that the 
| & Arian Faction was wholly ſuppreſt by 
the NMicene Council, and all the Tumults. 
| that were made after that, were owing 
| ©. to the Euſebians, who were as forward as 
„ the Orthodox to anathematize the Arians; 
and all the Perſecutions in the Reign of 


| © *Conftantias were rais'd by their Unſeaſon- 


| © able Tampering, Prudence and Modera- 


- | © tion; that they (the Euſebians) never in 
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ee the leaſt appear d aſter the Council of Mice 
“in behalf ef the Aria» Doctrine, (Part I, 
& p. 374.) but their whole Fury was bent 
ee againſt the Word z and Athanaſius ;, 
« that in the time of Conſtantius and Con- 
« ſtans the cauſe of Arius was wholly lay d 
« aſide by both Parties, (p. 415.) and the 
only Conteſt was about the Word d; 
& that the Euſebian Cauſe was not to reſtore 
« Arianiſm, (p. 468.) but to piece up the 
& Peace of the Church by Comprehending 
& all in ane Communion, or by mutual For- 
« bearance.Toall theſe Aſſertions the Orig ines 
oppoſe as contradictory, the following Aſſer- 
tions from R. and L.“ Valens, Vrſacius, and 
their Aſſociates had been ſecret Arians all 
k along. The word Subſtance was left out 
of the third Sirmian Creed, to pleaſe Va- 
lens and his Party; who being emboal- 
* dend by this Creed, whereby they had 
“ at length ſhaken off the Clogs that had 
< been hitherto faſten'd on them, to hinder 
their Return to Arianiſin, mov'd at the 
* Council of Ariminam , that all former 
* Creeds might be aboliſh'd, and the Sirmi- 
an Creed eſtabliſhd for ever, P. 484,508, 
510. Nom hom is it poſſible, if we may believe 
the Origines, 70 reconcile this Enemy to the 
Deſign of Reconcilers to himſelf? (Or. 149.) 
How but by annexing a few Lines which 
wor'd eafily have explain d the proper Senſe 
of the Paſſages hs has quoted, if — 
pats ok of 
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of the Oy. had pleas d to take notice of em? 
As inthe firſt Quotation (R. and L. p. 354.) 
| theſe words omitted by the Authour of the 
| Or. But then they muſt have the Decree of the 
Nicene Council reverſt, and what work they 
made about it we ſhall ſee, when we come to the 
Reign of Conſtantius, would have made it 
| clear that the Authour of R. and L. meant 
the ſame as before, p. 305. That 2% after 
| the Flereſie it ſelf was vanquiſh'd by the Ni- 
| cene Council, the Hereticks, or rather their 
Friends, created him infinite Troubles about it 
by oblique Arts, and for other Ends; yet they 
| durſt never own the Hereſie it ſelf, not only in 
his time, but in all the time of his Son Con- 
ſtantius till the end of his Reign. I hope the 
Learned Authour of the Or. knew how to 
diſtinguiſh between Hereticks profeſt, and 
rofeſt Friends of Hereticks; between open- 
y owning an Hereſie, and ſecretly promo- 
ting it. Agen, but that he cou'd not ſpare 
time, he ſhould have caſt his Eye over the 
next Page after his Second Quotarion, where 
the Authour of R. and L. declares, that the 
Euſebian Quarrel with no, and Athana- 
ſius, was with a deſign to leave out the Nicene 
Faith: So to his third Quotation he might 
have ſubjoin'd the words which follow. 
Whether. it ( viz. the word zu⁰jẽ,) ought 
| 70 be caſbier'd as offenſroe, becauſe unſcriptaral 
45 the Euſebians contended, or to be preſerv d 
2 4 neceſſary Defence againſt the Arian —_— 
| x lien 
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fie, as Athanaſius. and. bis Friends truly main. 
zaind, (R. and L. Part I. p. 415, 416.) It 
ſhou'd ſeem then, the Authour of R. and L. 
ſuppos d the defending of the Term zu 
againſt the Euſebians, Was neceſſary for the 
keeping out of Arianiſm. Once agen, had 
the Authour of the Or. perusd a few lines 
beyond his fourth Quotation (P. 469.) he 
muſt have perceiv'd that the Authonr of R. 
and L. affirms P. 398. whatever was at bot. 
4 om, it 1s evident 7 he Ar ian Hereſy F720 (elf 
in all the Euſebian Controverſy neuer ap- 
pear d at top, i. e. cou never openly appear, 
for that he did not ti ink the ſecret Cauſe 
of Arianiſm defeated in or even a long time 
after Conſtantias's Reign, appears from his 
Words in Part the 2d p. 197. It was ral 
Honorius Reign, that vanquiſbt ail the 
Inveterate Diſorders of the Church, that atter- 
ly rooted out the 2 F the Donat iſts, and 
broke the Heart of the Hereſy of the Arians, 
for it was at this time that it receivꝰd its fatal 
blow, though afterward it made ſome weak E/- 
| ſays and fainting Gaſpings to recover life: and 
to the ſame purpoſe, P. 103. Pt. 2. where 
he ſays, that there were Arians all along, 
but denys that they ond themſelves to be 
ſuch. Who is it then that has deny'd the Arian 
Fact ion to have been totally ſuppreſt while the 
Euſebians remain d? Or. p. 147. and where- 
in, I would gladly know, lies the Impol- 
bility for the ſame Perſon to ſay, that af- 
:.-.. 00.8 
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ter the Nicene Council, they never openly 
| appear'd in behalf of the Arian Doctrine in 

Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches: and 
yet when they, 1. e. the Acaciaus at Antioch 
put off all Diſguiſe, they declar'd for Aetia- 
niſm, and conſequently for Ariaviſm? R, 
and L. p. 528. Were their Numbers fo 
formidable, as they ſtood in Oppoſition 
both to the Orthodox and the Euſebians, 
that upon their account Arianiſim ſhou'd 
ſeem to have flouriſh'd in the World after 
| the Nzcexe Council? or did they profets 
themſelves Arians, otherwiſe than as they 
were Aetians? And wou'd any Body call a 

Deiſt a Socinian, becauſe he incluſivel 
| and illatively has embrac'd the Socinian 
| Tenets? or an Atheiſt a Presbyterian, be- 
| Cauſe he rejects al Authority for Epiſcopal 
Government? But to make Matters plainer, 
That Man wou'd not, I preſume, be ſaid 
| to broach Contradictions, who - aſſerted 
| that upon the Reſtorarion of King Charles 
the 2d Hereſy, Faction, &c. were in all 
| appearance totally ſuppreſt, that Enthuſi- 
aſm and Anarchy durſt not for ſome time 
after look abroad barefac'd, but notwith- 
I ſtanding that the Good Old Cauſe was by 
| Oblique and Clandeſtine Artifices carry'd 
Jon, and by ſome People under very plauſi- 
ble endearing Pretences too. And is not 
this Inſtance exactly parallel to that which 
| ws the 
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the Author of the Or. loads with ſuch a 
charge of Repugnancy and Contradiction? 

But he will make it appear, that the Arian Facti. 
on was ſtill buſy, and active after the Nicene 
Council; that the Conteſt about 3uiin was with 
a Deſign to overthrow the Nicene Faith; that 
the Euſebians great Buſineſs was if poſſible to 
reſtore Arianiſm, (Or. p. 147.) as if any Bo- 
dy ever deny'd it. The queſtion was, 
whether Arianiſm after the Council of Nice 
prevail'd abroad, and reign'd openly in the 

World. The Author of the Or. himſelf in 
this very Paſſage takes the Contrary for 
granted, unleſs the Arian Faction cou'd be 
buſy and at work to deſtroy the Nicer: 
Faith, and reſtore Arianiſm, and at the ſame 
time Arianiſm flouriſh, and not want to be 
reſtor d. The Word 31. ds, he ſays, was 
not the Bottom of the Quarrel. That's not 
the Queſtion, but whether it was the ae. 
clar d Sabject of the Quarrel. Till there- 
fore better Premiſſes for his purpoſe are 
found, I think, it will rather follow that ſome 
Mens Love than that other Mens Hatred of 
Prudence and Moderation is beyond their Skill 
and Judgment in the Hiſtory of the Church. 
(Or. p. 147.) And indeed to put the Mat- 


ter out of Diſpute that the Author of R. 


and L. was in the Right, the Author of the 
Or. has himſelf acknowledg?'d and prov'd, 
(Or. p. 150) #hat the Arian Faction after the 
| | Council 
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Council of N {387 , 
ouncil of Nice deſpair'd to carry any Thing 
by fair Means, and ſcem d for 5 to k 
totally ſuppꝛeſt; 7hat Conſtantia's Chaplain, 
4 Secret Arian whilper'd into the Empe- 
rours Ear very kind things concerning Ari. 
| 16, and his Adherents; that Arius and Euxo- 
ius by their ſpecious Confeſſion of Faith. 
made the 7 believe that Arius (even 
Arius himſelf) was of the ſame Mind with 
the Micene Fathers, only leaving out the 
| word Conſubſtanttal, hat the Biſhops met at 
| Jeruſalem ananimouſly appwov'd the Con- 
| feſſton of Faith, which Arius had given at 
| the Emperour's Command, and wrote a Cirs 
| cular Letter «pon it for receiving Arfus and 
bis Adherents into Communion 3 hat the 
| Nicene Faith had the great Advantage of 4 
| very publick Settlement, 2nd 4 general 
| "Conſent thzo the Chaiſtian Mozid, and 
| therefore the Generality were to be Cheated in- 
to Arianiſm under other Pꝛetences; char 
| at the Council of Antioch the (ectet Arian. 
made vehement Pꝛoteſtations, that they were 
no Followers of Arius, and that they em- 
bracd none but the antient Faith, aſſert-- 
ing the Coeternity of the Son with the 
Father, and owning the Son to be God of 
| God, &e. that Conſtantine would ſuffer no 
Alteration to be made in the Micene Faith; 
and therefore the ſecret Arians were forc'd to 
 earry on their Deſign under other Pꝛeten- 
. ces; 


„ 
tes; that Eaſibius and Theognis under the 
Pretext of embracing the Nitene Faith, did 
more Miſchief than otherwiſe they cord have 
done; that no body would have imagin'd 
the Euſebſans, who rejected (uch as laid 
the Sun was made of Nothing, oz of 
another Þypoſtaſis, and not from God, 
to have been any other than very lound 
 Otthovor Pen,eſpecially when Three Tears cf. 

ter they anathemattzdthoſe who held three 
Gods, 02 that Chzift was not God, oz that 
he was begotten of any other Subſfance 
beſide God ; that the Euſebtans in Conſtan- 
tins Reign ſaw it neceſſary at preſent to ſeem 
Otthovor, that ſo they might the better ſet 
| afide the Council of Nice, which being once ef- 
felted, it would be an eaſy Matter to (et up 
 Arfaniſm 3 that the ſecret Arians cover d o- 
ver their Deſign with fair Pꝛetences of Peace 
and Reconciliation, ud that it 1 iſa 


by the whole Series of the Story, as himſelf has 
faithfully deduc'd it, that altho the whole de. 
n of the Arian Party was to overthrow the 
Authority of the Council of Nice, yet they were 
never able to compaſs it by a general 
Council, t that of Ariminum, c Or. p. 
151, 152, 154, 164, 169, 174.) And now, 
Sir, 3 lv how effectually he 
has prov'd againſt the Author of R. and L. 
that moſt material Propoſition which he 
threaten d to prove, that ſome Mens hatred 

ATM e 10 


J 
} 
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to Prudence and Moderation is beyond 
their 'Skill and Judgment in the Hiſtory of 
the Church ? And what if it were? does 


the proving that Propoſition deferve ſo ma- 


ny pages in Folio? Or what if it did? does 
the proving after the Author of R. and L. 
(not to ſay out of him) the very ſame things 
that he proves, argue Lovers of Prudence 


| and Moderation to be better vers'd in Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory than Haters? But it ſeems | 
it made the Learned Author of the Or. 
mighty merry, his finding it hardly poſſi. 
ble to reconcile to himſelf fo great an Ene- 
my to the Deſign of Reconcilers. (Or. 

p. 174. ) Is it not then much more pleaſant 
to 


that ſo great a Friend to the De- 
ſign of Reconcilers, has made it impoſſible 


to reconcile Himſeif to Himſelf, unleſs by 
| reconciling Himſelf to the Author of R. 
and L.? Hard Terms of accommodation 


indeed! and rather than accept of em, So- 


| crates muſt not be allow'd to penetrate into 
| the Depth of the Arian Deſigns, and Athana- 
| fas is made to contradict himſelf, being firſt 
| producd as atteſting the Sway and Tri- 
| umphs of Arianiſm under Conſtantius, yet 
| ſoon forgetting himſelf, and telling us thoſe 
whom he calls Arians, i. e. ſuch conſequen- 
tially and in their Hearts, were not ſuch Fools 
4 io own that their chief Deſign was to take 
| 4way the Force of the Council of Nice, (Or. 


p.174.) 


himſelf! (Or. p. 873.) for in that ve 
Epiſtle De Syn. Arim. & Seleuc. to ahh 


it not the Arian Confeſſion, altho indeed 
bre N pębarre g%νοειν durdi; Sao! N you HU 


after averrs it of Valens, Urſacius, and their 


nifeſtly the 73 4+ aieborus pgrnue which /, alens, 
Urſacius, &c. profeſs, for of that St. Atha- 
| naſius ſays, that it Was yewTecy N , nv req re. 
He pretended to no more than very juſt 


of the Epiſtle affirms, that they knew not 
what they would have themſelves; and 


particular Pleaſure not only in contradictin 


n 
p. 174.) I profeſs one wou d think by this cf 
manner of Quoting ſuch. a Perſon took a | ** 


Athanaſias, but in making him contradi 


the Author of the Or. has appeal'd, ſpeak- 
ing of the Introduction to the Creed of 
Valens, Vrſac ius, Germinins, 8c. which be- 
gun with Ferien à xaSoary reit. Kc WN 
ae, EVO ia, Travis Aa regrd ry He calls 


Tov Tis Aggavig Git ur 58 yealerTress fa ay, 
Th nic durd xaTeyfianeRt and immediately 


Party, that ire: Ye Hari, ifiridy vu i Tick, 
Ehettav Jet vdr bor md © A, dur Qegmiue 
x 8 ls rere. Did Arianiſm begin at the 
Council of Ariminum? Was it not ever 
known in the World before? If it was, 
tis plain it cou'd not be properly and ma- 


grounds of Suſpicion, and in the beginning 


afterwards in his Proſopopeis , where he 
introduces em hatching Variety of Ry 
ung ies 


„ 
chiefs, and par ticularly, 74 F 8. Nixalæ g- 
Serra 90A ot j ανν. QnuaTionuueru Thy a N⁰νEͤ 
Tov Tea S4vToy Tag” nav, headds immediately, 
Tavie N 8 un role piuuaci duTols Hu, AM 
Ty Navieg aur ndy]e Hj/iinaoi T6 g dαανjẽẽ. 
Tis plain therefore they durſt not declare 
for Arianiſm ; nay, *tis notorious that in 
their Creed, which St. Athanaſius has given 


us at length in this very Epiſtle they proteſ&d, 


i ν ee dvr woroyovy yov oy de, Ye mevlur - 
au, KC. „ N A s cn d Vis, & c. 969% on 


Jet, Ju’, Td Nοjẽjn dur, mare vard Tes Nh] 


&c. Looks all this like aſſerting the Son of 

# God to be a Creature? Does it not, if un- 
derſtood without Equivocation, imply the 
very Homoiſian Doctrine it ſelf ? Twould 
over-{well my Letter, were Ito ſet down at 


length all the Paſſages which in Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Hiſtory confirm the Aſſertion of the Au- 
| thor of R. and L. and therefore, Sir, I {hall 
only refer you to ſome of the moſt Perti- 


nent and Expreſs, viz. Euſebius and Thecg- 


niss Libellus Pænitentiæ, extant both in So- 
| crates and Sozomen, wherein they particu- 


| Siczrres, Arius and Euæoius's Libellus Pæni- 
tentiæ to the Emperour, extant alſo both in 


Two Creeds in Socr. c. 10. L. 2. beſide Mas- 


R cus 


| arly declare of themſelves, ws 4 75 mice 
| owt eguoly, x) Th Eyyoray BEeTdourTt; 6H To 6povoigy 
| Tags %%% d & pre &, Un. ¶ Th ie S 


Socr. and Soz. and to the ſame Effect the 


4 
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cus Creed, Theodor. Lib. 2. c. 30. and other 
Creeds in Socr. L. 2. c. 30. But becauſe the 


Author of the Or. had a ſpecial regard to 
the Authority of Theodorit, let's obſerve 
what that Hiſtorian has recorded of the Ez. 


| ſebians, L. 2. c. 18. e u Nd quei r- 


xe Aittor, ( voia & öhe dees) V A,, d- 


Sd ANU 73 el dn" Barks ad Iporoy Tg a" 
xb T you #478 d . 78 4 , dai mupghtaiiy os 


Z5zapey 3rope. Tis true the Eaſebians were in- 
wardly ambitious of reviving Arianiſm, their 
ſecrer Intentions and Wiſhes doubtleſly ten- 
ded that way ; However in their Profeſſions 
they repreſented themſelves as Orthodox, ſtill 
denying the Neceſſity, and exceptingagainſ 


the uſe of the Term ,. But as deteſtable 
as their Deſigus, and as Impious as their Opi- 
nions were, how was it poſſible for the Au- 
thor of the Or. to know their Minds when in- 
deed they knew not their own Minds them- 


ſelves? Both St. Athanaſius and Socrates 
have obſerv'd as much, and *tis grounded 
upon Matter of Fact. Mara rei ien 
(fays Socr. ) / Tay & vital welder 734 
and is, &i xnavmetecn x, migpreony & duorobs vistas, 


| ne Tos gun Ng xo c uubd ue M, e Cray 


 ehuery TW dev & migtus, dee x ν , Y apeayis 
Aa mae Te. L. 2. C. 10. To the ſame Ef- 
fe Euſtathius in his Confutation of Aris 
aniſm (See IJheodorit. L. I. cap. S.) ud? dyes 


ch ⁰uͤννe, HHH A Toreurys & rau one 


Os 


. 
% ovynerermualdns i es aA, & ra dνẽ i Ap 
FeorudVozvTes T3 aT1Y02;0 whyer Soyun, ouguye Wap. 
(avi woe avres arroy net N egg, O N. 
tue Gans RrSeouins KegThonrTts, iop , Wim bnws iy 
AdjuCdytiy, Tore wh ABAn9UTAL, Tore 5 mecparss Ta, 
dene Sg ,G Sita (namely Aria- 
niſm then newly condemn'd in the Council of 
N fe P, erb gets GnCunovorTes Tols ently ors CN 
J Tayigout Td UitentsdY quregyipare, edi e 
yd, x) £XATVEnt g L % H TRYTH Tos A $104 
eilat uñ gurt in EE v. Arianiſm they propos'd 
to themſelves for their Port, but what 
courſe to ſteer they were not reſolv'd, and 
ſo they multiply'd, and ſhifted, and vary'd 
their own Creeds, and were perpetually 
calling out for a nod, a Synod, as loud al- 
moſt as St. Jerom's Totus Orbis Arianus 
groan'd, that Totus Orbis which the Author 
of R. and L. had obſerv'd to be the Dar- 
ling of our Innovatours. hom does he 
mean by thoſe Innovatours? (Or. p. 173, 174.) 
The Origines demand, and the Queſtion 
was not unſeaſonable. Does he mean the 
Divines of the Church of England! Certain- 
ly much rather the Socinians and the Diſ- 
ciples of Philoſtorgius and Sandius, and all 
that Heterodox Fraternity. But why the 
Divines of the Church of Exgland? O (re- 
ply the Origines Tbid. ) becauſe the Divines 
of the Church of England are not ſo mad as 
to make uſe of it to prove an Apo3tacy of the 
as R 2 Catholics 


ſes thoſe Innovatours he mentions to have a 
T 
{ 


ty complaining of the World's being cheated 


| Jerom plainly ſays the name of Subſtance mu tl 
there, i. e. in the Couucil of Ariminum,laid # II 


Trepan ? No, for the Orthodox Biſhops were ſo 


much aware of the Contrivance as to declare and 
toward the compaſſing of em, as the Au- 


obſerve, Sir the finiſhing Argument! R. 
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Catholict Church, for which End the Au- 


thor of R. and L. at the ſame time ſuppo- 


have a little more on't. The Author of R. 
and L. had preſum'd that St. Jerom was on- 


uſed it. This is excellent ae Let's 


into Arianiſm (in which very Words the 
Author of the Or. has expreſsd himſelf 
p. 152.) by the Biſhops being outwitted by an iſ 
handful of Arians. The Author of the Or. 
denys the Aſſertion. Why? Becauſe St. 


aſide, and the Council of Nice condemn d. But 
might not both be effected by a Cheat and 


proteſt againſt it. Which way then, Iwoud 
know, cou'd the Deſigners compaſs their 


Ends, but by Wiles and Stratagems? And! 
*tis certain from the whole Hiſtory of that!! 


Juncture, that they made ſuch a progreſs Þ 


thour of R. and L. tells us they made. Soft 
that the Truth of his Relation inſtead of Þ 

being diſprov'd is very much corroborated Þ 
by this Objection of the Authour of the Or. 
And now for an Epilogue to the Tragedy, 


and L. gives us to underſtand that they, Eh l 
„ 1111 


3 | 
the Biſhops in the Council of Arimisam 
were ＋ gen into Conſent at laſt, The Or. 


grant [4 ey were ſo. 7 Or. Dag. 175. ) But 


| what then becomes of the Infallibility of Coun- 


cils? As if it concern'd the Authour of R. 


and L. what became on't; and as if the O- 


rigines themſelves had not a little before 
confeſsd that the Authour of R. and L. le- 
welPd his Obſervation about St. Jerom's 
Words againſt thoſe who wou'd make uſe of 
'em to prove an Apoſtaſy of the Catholick 
Church from the true Faith ; but what's 


| this to the Infallibility of Councils? or if 
| Infallibility of Councils muſt be brought in 
| by Head and Shoulders, what Inſtance can 


make more effeQually againſt the Notion 
of their Infallibility than this advanc'd by 


the Authour of R. and L. viz, that the Bi- 
| ſhops in the Council of Ariminum were ſo weak- 
| ty overreach'd and outwitted by an hanafall of 
* Arians? In fine it was reſolv'd, right or 
wrong, that this Enemy to deligns of 
Moderation and Comprehenſion ſhowd 

have no Quarter. He deſerv'd to be pel- 
ted with a thouſand little Inſinuations. To 
be thruſt into the — of thoſe 005 are _ 
| dy to ſay any thing to ſerve a turn (Or. p. 158.) 
Z _ Ar bows Uſage than he cou'd have 
expected from the Comprehenſive Charity 
and Gratitude of many of his old Acquain- 
tance. 


„ JH 1 
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IT have done with the Objections of the 


 Origines, and ſhall caly trouble you with a 


few Lines by way of Corollary, upon One 
or Two more of your Friend's Charitable 


, Well. wiſbers. The Origines had lay d only 


Unſincerity to his Charge, but the Authour 
of certain Marginal Notes in MS. upon 
ſome Pages of the Firſt Part of R. and I. 
bequeath'd to the Bodleian Library has 
brought no leſs than Blaſphemy into the In- 


ditment. A very dreadfull Article! if it 
cou'd be made out, as I hope it cannot from 


the words of R. and L. Pag. 28, 29.) upon 
which this Animadverſion is paſs'd, and 
which are theſe, It it but 4 crude Expreſſion 


(not to call it prophane, becauſe it is ſo com- 


mon by cuſtomary miſtake ) to affirm that Kings 


are Supream Governours under Chriſt. They 


are and ever were ſo under God, but ſo as to be 
Saperiour to Chriſt, as Chriſt is Head of his 
Church within their Dominions. In defiance 
to this the Margin, Firſt as Chriſt is our Re- 


deemer by his Blood, and Head of the Charch 


he is Ring of Rings; Secondly as he is Head of 
the Church, all the Rings who are real Chriſti- 


aus are Members of his Body, the holy Church. 


Now to ſay : hat any Member of the Body is 
ſaperiour to the Head is in reaſon ridiculous, 


and in his 5g of our Bleſſed Saviour, Blaſ- 
h | 


phemons, irdly, Chriſt is Head over all 
uss, and he is ſuch a Head of the Church 


4 
(e 


Bo e 


| omit t 
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in whom all Fulneſs dwells, and he is the 


Head 


all Principalities and Powers. I 
Texts of Scripture which the 
Animadverter applys, as being ſome falſe- 
quoted, and all turn'd to a Secular Senſe 


inſtead of that Spiritual one, which is pro- 


per to them. Agen, upon Pag. Jo. of R. 
and L. Al! Rings, Pagan or Chriſtian, are 


ſuperiour to all their Subjects, Pagan or Chri- 
ſtian; bat to ſay they are ſuperiour to our Bleſſed 


Saviour, is (what never any Man ſaid before, 


| and) impious, and afterwards upon Pag. 35. 


Rings arereceiv'd as Members of the C 22 


| a Church, ergo Chriſt is their Head, ergo he 


# their Superiour. It's not to be queſtion'd 


but that Chriſt as Head of his Church is in 
| a Spiritual Acceptation ſuperiour to all 
| Kings as they are Members of his Church, 
and as God ſuperiour to all Kings by vir- 
tue of his Univerſal Dominion over his Crea- 
| tures; yet as the Mediatour of the New Co- 
| venant, 1 Tim. 2. 5. (and as ſuch, notwith- 
| ſtanding the Remarker's Note, that he was 
| Seeryewr@, God and Man, he was Man, 
not but ſtill he was Mediatour in that Per- 
ſon, which was both God and Man) or 45 
the Head and Founder of the Chriſtian Society 
| he ſtrips both himſelf and his Officers of all Pre- 
\ Fences to Temporal Power, Theſe Words 
immediately follow thoſe upon which the 
Animadverter has pronounc'd his Anathema, 


R 4 and 
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and which clearly explain the Author's 


meaning to be this, that Chriſt founded his. 


Church in his State of Humiliation, and as 
at that time he ſubmitted himſelf to the Autho- 
rity of the Civil Magiſtrate, and to his Fol- 
lowers and Diſciples earneſtly inculcated the 
Duty of Obedience; ſo after his Reſurrect ion 
and Glorification he never ſo much as liceusd 
his Apoſtles to aſſume any the leaſt Authority 
over others, but what was purely Spiritual, 
nor to pretend that, _ the Author of their 
Religion was God as well as Man, therefore he 


4s being Head of his Church once did and ſtill 


does diſpenſe to his Spiritual Officers a Meaſure 
of Temporal Authority to be exercis'd in his 


Name; and ſo left not the Prerogatives of 


Princes the ſame as he found em. To this 


Senſe the Author of R. and L. no doubt de- 


ſign'd his Aſſertions ſhou'd be conſtru'd (as 
the Animadverter cou'd not chuſe but un- 
derſtand (tis plain from his Marginal Note, 
Pag. 31.) in oppoſition to the Hildebrandint 
Principle, and that too without any Repug- 
nancy or Prejudice to the Nature of that 
Power, by which our Saviour whipp'd the 


People out of the Temple, Matth. 2 1.12. 
John 2. 15. and by which he inſtituted, that 
Impious and Contumacious Perſons ſhowd in 
thus Life be excommunicated, quod eft futuri 
Judicij prejudicium, and by which ts affright | 
wicked Perſons to their Duty, he gave bu Ape | | 

wy „„ ties 
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Ales a Miraculous Power, tradere Satanæ, and 


inflicted Temporal Puniſhments, ſo on Ananiass 
and Sapphira, and Ely mas, (See Marginal Re- 


| marks upon P. 27, 28. of R. and L.) for the 
| firſt of theſe Acts he perform'd as God, to 
whom the Temple and all the Services of 
it were facred ; and thoſe temporal Puniſh- 
ments which by the Hands of the Apoſtles 
he inflicted upon Auanias, &c. were accord- 
ing to our Animadverter's own Confeſſion 
| Miraculous, and therefore it they had not 

been, as to the Occaſion, Efficient-Cauſe 
| and End of 'em, purely Spiritual, ought 
not to paſs into Arguments of a ſettled, per- 


tual, inherent Authority. And then as 
or Excommunication, that is in it ſelf a 


| Puniſhment, if I miſtake not, properly Spi- 


ritual, and taken for ſuch among all Par- 


ties; ſothat we cannot but conclude R. and 
I. had never abounded fo much with Blaſ- 
phemy and Impiety, if the Remarker had 
abounded a little more in Candour and 
Perſpicacity. Upon which Conſideration I 
| ſhou'd not have mention d to you his Mar- 
ginal Reflexions, but that, being made 
J publick by devolving to the Bodleian Li- 
: brary, I conceiv'd it adviſeable to ſend you 
this account of them, which, perbaps, you 
may have Occaſion ſome time or other 
to make uſe of. I ſhall not tranſcribe his 
| little Note upon p. 19. No body ever de- 


5 „ 

ny*d but Grotius might have been conſulted, 
But as for his Note upon p. 32. he has ve- 
ry unfortunately betray d either his Igno- 
rance or Unſincerity, or both, for whereas 
in the Margin upon theſe Words of Baro. 
wins, Quod armorum potentia &c. quoted in 
R. and L. he aſſerts, Extant hæc verba apud 


Baronium loco citato ſcil. Ad Annum 650. 
n. 14. ſed non dicit Baronius Mahumetem 


fuiſſe Typam Antichriſti, quia Relig ianem ſus (| ti 


am gladio propagabat, the Words quoted are 


not to be found, nor any thing to the ſame | 


purpoſe in Baronius, Ad Annum 650. (4t 


leaſt not in the Editions I have met with ) 


n. 14. which the Printer had put by mi- 
ſtake for n. 1x. and there they are men» 
tion'd as Part of Pope Gregory's Prediction 
concerning thoſe unhappy Times, cum To» 
tus oriens furvo velut obducto pallio, denſi 
hereſum calig ine obſcuratus penitus appareret, Þ 
cum & Typum quendam geſſerit Antichriſti, | 
qui haud pridem novam perfidiam falſis Va- 
ticinijs Mahometes in Arabia Hane ol | 
eres cuſlers feels bene 
negotio per ſuos poſteros ejuſdem ſects homines | 
fubjagaſſet. Behold! he very Words cited | 
in R. and L! but taking my leave of Mar. 
ginal Notes J paſs on to Dr. Wales Appeal ; F 
and believe me, Sir, I cannot underſtand F 
how ſo good a Politician ſhou'd take ſo 
much pains to depreciate an 8 ( 

5 | Which 


armorum potentia tot Provincias nu 


(6251) : [| 
which at the ſame time he condeſcends to 'Y 
make his Advantage of in his own Juſtia. — 
cation; not to mention the Awkwardneſs 
of the Acknowledgment, (how much or 
how little ſoever the Citation help'd his 
FE Cauſe,) I will declare my ſelf oblig d to 
ſuch a Writer for his Suffrage, and expreſs 
my Gratitude in a Volly of Perſonal Re- 
flexions, both under One. From a Cour- 
tier, Sir, you will expect fair Language, at 
kaſt when 'tis for his Turn to give it, 
Mark then the Doctor's pretty diſcreet In- 
troduction to Teſtimonies upon the ſtrength 
Jof which he would build ! I ſhall from him 
- (Biſhop Tayloar ) deſcend but to One more, 
som I fitly place the laſt of his Order; And to 
whoſe Judgment, tho ] pay no more than it 
| deſerves, yet I cannot but think it may hade 
ſome Weight with thoſe, whom I am nom con. 
t, Ncern eſpecially to convince. (Appeal p. 9, 98.) 
i, As extrordinary is his Compliment at Par- 
4. ting! (P. 102.) Bat Iſball not inſiſt any longer 
Jon this Authority; but paſs on to conſider the 
ve Judgment of an Author or Two of a Lower 
Rant, but whoſe Learning and Steadineſs will 
2d ¶ nuch more recommend Them to all Sober and 
r- Ladiſferent Perſons, And for a Specimen of 
; This Author's Unſteadyneſs, he has produc'd 
ad Fout of him Two different Opinions about 
ſo the ſame Matter, as if what he before gave the 
Ly, | Chriſtian Prince as his own due, He afterwaras 
a ar 


3 
granted him by the Conceſſion of the Clergy, 
(Appeal, p. 
Im perial Title to Supremacy by the Con- 
ceſſion of the Church, as a Derogation to 


the Title reſulting from the Reaſon of the 
Thing: So that becauſe- the Author of the 
Caſe of the Church of England ſtated had af. 
firm'd, That by the Example of the Primitive 
Church, our Biſhops ſubmitted the Exerciſe f 
that Power which the Governours of the Church 
in all Ages enjcy d, a Power of making Canon; | 
and Conſtitutions, for Diſcipline and Good 
Order, to the King's Sovereign Authority, Þ 
therefore the Author of the Diſcourſe upon 
Eccl:ſiaftical Polity differ d from the Author 
of the Caſe of the C. of E. in maintaining 
inveſt ed 4 he ; 
Governours of his Church in the Apoſtolical 
Age was purely Spiritual; that they had mw 
Authority to inflitt Temporal Paniſhments, of 
to force Men to ſubmit to their Canons, Lan 
and Penalties ;, that they only declar'd the Lam 
of God, and denounced the Threatniugs an-. 
 nex'd to them; but that when Chriſtianity mu 
become the Imperial Religion, then began its 
Government to reſettle where Nature had placa 
zt, aud the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction was an. 
Now till the] 
Doctor has prov'd as well as aſſerted the] 
Unſteadyneſs of his Author from the In- 
conſiſtency of theſe Two Poſitions, not % .. 


that the Power wherewith Chriſt 


ved to the Civil Power. 


p. 101.) interpreting, perhaps, the 
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higheſt Exaltations (Appeal p. 101.) can 


ever bear him harmleſs, nor all his Profeſ- 


ions of Sincerity ſtand him in any ſtead. I 
do not concern my ſelf here to enquire whe- 
ther his Quotations from your Friend ſuit 
| his Purpoſe as he apprehends ; but am ſure 


Juſtice is not done till a Charge be better 


prov d, or the Perſon under Accuſation pub- 
; ir acquitted, 7 5 e e 

And yet as unkindly and diſhonourably 
as Dr. W. is pleas'd to treat the Memory of 
your Friend, Dr. Wake's main Ad verſary 


as dealt even worſe by him, which, Icon- 


feſs, is the more ſurprizing, becauſe your 
Friend had fo very particularly concern'd 
himſelf in ſtating the due Boundaries of the 
| Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Powers, in order to 
aſſert, if not thoſe Particular Rights of the 
Church, yet at leaſt thoſe General Ones 
upon which the Particular are built, the 
Defence whereof this Adverſary of the Do- 
;| Qor's has pretended to undertake. His 
.# Words are theſe (as the Reader may meet 
i; With 'em toward the beginning of his Pre- 
face.) The Right of actually drawing up 
| © beforehand what they thought convent- 
ent to have eſtabliſh'd (in Convocatibn 
| © is a very convenient Right for Princes 

| © that meditate new Schemes of Church- 
.þ * Government. Twelve Years agoeniorc'd 
the by the Pen of a PARKER, or a CART- 


*WRIGHI, 


, LR Iv 


tt 
«© RIGHT, it might have done great Ser. 
« vice: It would have help'd on all the 
* pious Deſigns then upon the Anvil; and 
« if the Aﬀerter of it had not been a Bi- 
« ſhop, to be ſure it would have made him 
* one. How this Wonderful Sarcaſin came 


to be thrown in, I know not, but preſume 


it was meant for one of his many Qualifying 


Digreſſions. Some great People in Being, 
the Author was ſenſible, might grow an- 


gry with this Argument, and that which 
made him conceal his own, tempted him, 
no doubt, to caſt a blurr upon other Peo- 


- ples Names. But I need not inſiſt upon 
that. He ſhall be, for once, Judge in his 


own Caſe; let's obſerve what he deter- 
mines (Seven Pages further) — Could we 
excuſe his (Dr. Wake's) II Principles, jet 


what ſhall we ſay to thoſe injurious Reflexi- 


ons that accompany them? thoſe Slights and 


Reproaches he ſo liberally caſts on his Or- 
der, when it has the ill luck to come in his 
way ? Never more, for Modeſty's fake, let 


„ 


this Gentleman put ſuch Queſtions to Dr, 
Male: No, let him read over his own Preface 


again, and then bring hiraſelf to Confeſſion. 


Let him bluſhas long as he lives to Apolo- 


gize, as he afterwards does, for the old Popiſn 
Clergy, while he loads thoſe of his own Or. 


der, whoſe Endeavours in the Service and 


for theIntereſt of the Church, Men of N | 
: i 


\ 


er 
| borrow his own Expreſſions) and in ſuch 
n nuunner ſometimes, as to leave the Reader in 
| aoubt, whether the Function it ſelf were not in 
Fault? Common Juſtice (he lets us know 
Pag. 454. of the Book) oblig d him to ſay 


ſider d how prepoſterous it appears for the 


| 
| 
e 
15 
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| and Sincerity have always been pleasd to 


approve, with his little Inſinuations and 


* 


Aſperſions. He rebukes Dr. Wake for not 


diſtinguiſhing between the Men, and their Po- 


| pery ; ſuppoſe the Worſt with the Mob, and 
| what even in his Candour himſelf has not 
2 ſuppos'd, was it not equally his Pu- 


to diſtinguiſh between the Men and their 
44 muſt cenſure them in groſs (to 


( ſomewhat) in behalf of that great Miniſter 


(Cardinal Wolſey) who had real Faults enough, 
not to be loaded with untrue Ones: And did 
not Common Juſtice oblige him, at leaſt ſo 
far to favour the Memory of one of his own 
| Order, as not to make it odious by ſuch 


| four and impertinent ESTs, as he 
has neither eſſayd to ma 
| able? They that defend dead Cardinals can- 
nut, (as he conceives, p. 455.) be ſappos d 
151 of Flattery or Deſign. Be it ſo. Yet 
et him underſtand that they who ſlander Dead 
| Biſbops of the Church of England, (and that 
| unprovok'd, I preſume ; I'm ſure, wide 
enough of his Argument) wil ve jupposd 


e good, nor is 


very guilty of both, He ought to have con- 
Man 


of the Church of Exg land, to expoſe the Fai. 


ſon) of the Characters of its Profeſſours by 
- amiſsof it, 'is much more conſiderable than 


Opinion and upon the Authority of One 


pute, which Thoſe T wo are concern d in: (p.460.) 


on of your Friend, I ſhall now releaſe you, 


| ſhow'd I look into the little Malice, Lam · 
poons and Gimcracks of a hundred Pun-F 
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Man who pretends to defend the Privileges 


lures of her Prelates,even although he cou'd 
fairly have made out his Allegations, for per. 
haps the Number of thoſe Perſons who 
judging of a Religion by the Characters of 
its Profeſſours, and (with much better Rea- 


the Accounts they receive from others of 
the ſame Profeſſion, are mov'd to think 


of Thoſe who meaſure and miſtake the 
Rights and Powers of a Church by the 


or Two of its Inferiour Members, And 
therefore if Dr. Wake is oblig'd to ſubmit ani 
own himſelf atterly miſtaken throughout the Di/. 


certainly Dr, Wake's Antagoniſt ought to 
be made ſenſible of his own Miſmanage- Þ 
ment and Partialit y, in treating Thoſe of his 
own Order ſo uncandidly. r 
Having proceeded thus far in Vindicati - 


and abſolutely refuſe engaging in Under. 
work with Magpies and Starlings, for I 
cou'd not excuſe it to You, nor to my {cli 


ſters, Epigrammatiſts , Barber's Prentices, pu 
Old Women, and Anthony Woods at 1 '\ 


11 
Head of em, brandiſhing his Anonymous 
Third Collection of Papers, and the Teſti- 
monies of his Xaverian Vouchers, for it 
ſeems the Man was a Stranger to the Pha- 
nutico-Papiſtical Stratagem of repreſenting 
as Proſelytes the profeſt Enemies of that 
Cauſe. The Conjectures and Boaſts of a 
Jeſuite, or perhaps, of a Collectour per ſona- 
ting 4 Jeſuite paſsd with him for ſo good 
Evidence, that he thought it needleſs to 
get Information from thoſe Perſons whom 
à much better Character might have re- 
| commended, and daily Opportunities of 
| Knowing and Obſerving qualify'd more 
| eſpecially for Witneſſes, and who ſtill re. 
main ready by the molt ſolemn Atreſtati- 
ons to confront a Thouſand of his Name- 
leſs Rhapſodiſts and Dreaming Loyolites of 
= Co nv 
| But I do not wonder at his Creduli- 


ty when I recollect how much he has 
run himſelf in debt for Materials to Mar. 
iti: vel, the Merry Andrew of their Party, a 


ou, Fellow that wou'd not profeſs himſelf a 
er- Fanatick for fear of diſgracing the Name, 
r I fo very defective in Senſe as to miſtake his 
ell, F own Quarter-Quibbles, Calumnies and Ri- 
im: baldry, for Sound Reaſon and Argument; 
un · and at the ſame time fo fraught with Im- 


ces, | pudence, as even to impoſe em upon the 
the World for ſuch. 1 
lead = If 


10258) oY 
If, Sir, by ſo long a Letter, I have 
treſpaſsd upon your Patience, tis in Obe- 
dience to your Commands. And that 
Conſideration I hope may more than 
barely reconcile you to the Freedom which 
has now been taken by, ä 


8 
Your Ms of 
© Humble Servant. 


| Derember the 2 EY 
15th, 1699. . 
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LETTER XII. 
My Friend, 
Ove is certainly the Ruling Paſſion of 
N our Nature. In wreſtling with our 
| Reaſon, it trys ſuch a Lock as very ſeldom 
fails. Fear, if any Paſſion, may match it 
for Force; but Fear is indeed bottom'd 
upon Love, either of Our Selves or Others. 
Take away that Motive and Terror's diſ- 
arm'd. And indeed nothing removes that 
| Motive ſo effectually as the Paſſion of Love, 
| Which whether converſant about Our ſelves 
or Others, puts us in courſe upon the hot- 
oy © teſt Service. And as Love is the Sove- 
reiga Paſſion, ſo 'tis the moſt Univerſal. 
Hh : wn © 5 ” 
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An old Follow that has never had the ſmall 
Pox is not half ſo great a Rarity, as one 
that in his life was never ſmitten. Nature 
upon our Formation ramms her Gunpow- 
der into the Cavities of the Heart, the Ma. 
gaine is born with us, and tho' for ſome 
time by conſtant care we may prevent 
an Exploſion, yet ſooner or later ſome Fair 
- One's Eye ſets fire to the Train, and blows 
up all our Philoſophy and Reſolutions. 


We may pretend as much as we pleaſe to 
call our felves to account, ſet Reaſons a- 


gainſt Reaſons, aggravate to our Under- 
ſtandings the Folly of our Deſires; but 
when once we've ſwallowed the Hook, 
there's no ſwimming off, *Fis ten thou- 
{and to one, but ſo long as the Object of 
our Admiration is in Being, the Flame 
lives: as when a Volcano has once broke 
out, the Mountain muſt burn, ?till the 
Fewel's totally conſum'd. Eagerneſs of De- 
ſire over works the Spirits, they either fly off 
or flag in the purfuit, and the Lover lin- 
gers and languiſhes 'till he wins the Lady 
or loſes himſelf. OK . 0 


Strange vehemence of Inclination.! And 1s 
there no Remedy then in cafe our Circum- 


ſtances require it? Are we Predeſtinated 
and N ere to this Servitude? Is there 
violence offer'd to our Wills, and have we 
no choice at laſt? Twere a Reproach up- 

nas. 
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on Providence to think it: If we take 
things in time, obſerve the firſt Symptoms 


of Diſturbance, or having yielded too far, 
gather up our Reſolutions, and force our 
way, ------why, we are ſtill Beauty- proof. 
But, there's a Satisfaction in Submitting ; 
we play booty againſt our ſelves, we con- 
deſcend to parly and then we're undone : 
I am verily perſuaded, moſt People re- 
ceive the Impreſſions we are ſpeaking of 
much earlier than is commonly ſuppos'd ; 
eſpecially as the World goes now. Little 
Bratts are taught to have their Wives be- 
tore they're big enough for Breeches , 
and Girls muſt learn their Airs, and their 


Love Songs forſooth! 'er they can read 


their Primmers; nay they muſt have their 
Babies too to quicken their Imaginations, 
when, God knows, they want little Prompt- 


| ing. No: they are naturally forward e- 


nough, and {hall be trying their skill at 


Amour and Intreague almoſt as ſoon as 
they can ſtammer. Pretty Maſter and Pretty 
Mis creep hand in hand under the Carpet, 
is and there ſet billing together as long as 
1- | they pleaſe. And all this paſſes for pure 
ed | Apiſhneſs, whereas in good Truth the Pup- 
| pets aregrown fond, the Paſſions glimmer, 
and their little Heart ſtrings glowe. Now 
if the old People will indulge theſe Profici- 
| ents, if inſtead of checking the firſt Offers 
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and Motions, as of the other Paſſions, they'll 


{ſecond em, they may thank themſelves if 


ſometime or other they ſee their Children 
either Lunaticks or Libertines. But to come 
ans, 451 vans 


U 
2 


From Sixteen to Thirty, I account the 


Amorous Period. However moſt Men 
turn'd of Forty may be look'd upon as paſt. 
their Climacterick of Love, for then the 


Tide of Vigour begins to ebb, the Judg- 
ment has got ground, and the little blind 


God is almoſt out of Breath. How to keep 
him under Diſcipline till then, is the main 
Enquiry. Tis certain, grave Precautions 
and Admonitions are thrown away upon 
Perſons paſſionately fond. Nay, were 
they in general Terms to come out of a 
Pulpit, I am afraid they would ſet ſome 


Peoples Imaginations on work. the wrong 
way inſtead of guiding their Inclinations 


the right. In ſhort, as the Vehemence of 


Love Is Fooliſh and Fantaſtical, ſo the Re- 
medies of it ſhould be Imaginary and An- 
tick, ſuch as are uſually preſcribed to thoſe 


few in the World, who by too great Intenti- 
on of Thought and Application to Study 
have quitted the Conſciouſneſs of their own 


Nature, and imagin'd themſelves Bears and 


Baboons. And indeed to make Goddefles 


of Ladys, and Gods of Beaux, is much at 


one as to miſtake our {ſelves for Looking- 
Glaſſes and Butterflies 10 


/ ¾T— 8 


. . 
I be firſt ſtep to be made toward the 
Cure propos d is a Reſolution in the Patient 
to abſent himſelf, for ſometime at leaſt, 
from the belov'd Object. Or in caſe he 
| wants power to keep away, any Friend 
that knows or can gueſs at his Circumſtan- 
ces may form Stratagems to divert him from 
paying Viſits, yet ſo as that the Deſign 
| may lie unperceiv'd. And therefore if the 
Party imploy'd in this Affair be one whom 
| the Lover preſumes a Stranger to his In- 
| treague, the Plot may be carried on the bet- 
ter. Let him place an entertaining Book 
or a Bottle in his way, bring in his neigh- 
bours upon him, call his Hounds about him, 
| and ſurprize him with variety of Amuſe- 
ments, eſpecially of ſuch as ſuit his Genius 
and Diſpoſition. Nay, let him rather in- 
| fuſe Opium into the poor Gentleman's Glafs, 
than ſuffer him to come within ſight of the 
Dear One. But particularly let his Gover- 
nour ſtudy to recommend ſome other Lady 
to his Fancy. Such Items will throw his 
Alffections out of their old Channel. Lov- 
ers like Infants are to be cheated out of one 
Plc. thing by preſenting another. The Hcb. 
by-horſe ſupplants the Rattle, the Diminu- 
| tive Nine-pins Succeed to the Hobby-horſe. 
And then there's a mighty Art in ſo tran- 
flating the Paſſion as that ir may loſe ſtrength 
by every Movement: in fo brewing the de- 
AI. 1 — 84 e 
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F 
fires that both the Spirit and the Quantity 
may inſenſibly periſh. | But though we fail 


in that Point, there's a great deal in change 


of Objects. At leaſt, if Love be once ta- 
ken to pieces, twill hardly be ſet toge- 
ther again ſo well as before. Beſides, as 


oſten as it quits an Object upon which it has 
once faſten d, it leaves a great deal of its 
influence behind. This Preſcription if made 
uſe of early, cannot but take effect. And 
the more you diſtribute the Paſſion, the 
ſooner *ris loſt; as a large Eſtate among a 


Multitude of Heirs. 


To facilitate the Operation of this Pſich, 
'twere well if the Nurſe could perſwade 
the Lover, that his Miſtreſs wants ſome of 
thoſe Charms and Excellences which he a- 
{cribes to her; not expreſly and bluntly, 


but by occaſional Suggeſtions, and as a Stran- 
ger to his Friends high Opinion of her : For 


the purpoſe; Tour Gray-hound Bitch, Sir 


would run well, if ſhe were not as full behind 


as a certain Lady in ſuch a Pariſh, Now if 


Madam be extravagantly prominent behind, 


and his Paricnt principally admire her Out. 


ſide, you palm the Remembrance of his 
Goddeſſes Deformity upon his Canſcience, 
and fo perhaps in ſome meaſure damp the 
Fury of his Flame, Or thus; I admire your 
Laayſhip's Fanny, but methinks that young 


Yheperd in't looks 4s foppiſh, and fo oliſh, as if 


„W Wn Fs. de I Y 
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| he were deſcended of ſuch 4 Famih) to 


a Lady that takes her Gallant for a fine 


I Gentleman and a Wit, whether he be really 


ſuch or not. And no body (as I faid before) 
ſo fit for whiſpering this Hint as a perſon 
ſuppos'd unacquainted with the Opinion of 
the Party to be recovered. His being dif- 


intereſted implys Inpartiality; the firſt ex- 

cuſes the Freedom, the ſecond argues the 

Equity of the Obſervation. Not but a Man 

| of Diſcretion and Reſolution will command 

KF himſelf fo far, at leaſt if he has not waded 

| out of his Depth in Love, as to ſet to Criti- 

| cizing of his own accord. He will ſtart 

and beſtir himſelf, and rowze his Faculty 
of Recollection. He will go thro? a courſe 
of Phyſiognomy on purpoſe, and entertain 
himſelf as much with confounding Blemiſh- 

bs, as Apelles with collecting good Features. 
| P he will invert his Prejudices, and de- 


from the Lady's Charms to Multiply 


her Imperfections. And the beſt on't is, 
there's no Woman upon Earth without De- 
fects enow for a Man to exerciſe his Ta- 
| lent of Cenſure upon. As well inſtructed 
as many of the Sex have prov'd themſelves, 
in the Art of Diſſimulation and Varniſh, 
| their faults will ſometimes peep abroad. 
Either Falſhood, or ill Humour, or Sillyneſs, 
| breaks Priſon ; or the Paint trickles down, 
| Or the falſe Locks fall off. On t'other | 


hand, 


62660 | 
hand, the Ladys may cure their Likings 
by contemplating the ill Properties and 
Qualities of our Sex. There's Work e- 
nough cut out for them, T am ſure, if 
they re in the Humour: For our Pur- 


beſt Advantage. Not to mention that 


our Conſtitutions and Concerns permit us 
to take greater Liberties, and the more 
Liberties Men have, the more, alaſs! 
they have to abuſe. But *tis not my Bu- 


ſineſs to compare Sexes. 


Thbeſe are a few general Rules for re- 
ducing Lovers. I am ſenſible they will not 
reach every Caſe, altho I make no Queſtion, 
but every Caſe might be as well provided 


againſt, if all the Symptoms and Circum- 


ſtances of the Malady, the natural Diſpo- 
ſition of the Party Diſtemper'd, and the 
Character of rhe Party doted on, were to 
come under Conſideration. Sometimes to 
beget the very Idea of Coldneſs and Indit- 
ference in a poor Admirer does him ſervice, 
eſpecially if we ſtrike home with the occa- 
ſion, and hold him in Hand with Roman- 
tick Flouriſhes upon the Topicks of Apathy 
and Supineneſs. Sometimes ſuch a Lecture 
{hall ſeem a Provocation, and make him 


turn 


poſes, Perſons, and Practices are really 
more exceptionable than thoſe of Wo- 
— mankind, without fo much Skill and ar- 

tificial Modeſty as to ſet em off to the 


. Mm_=s5 mae 


„„ 
turn Rxuig hi- Errant in defence of his Mala. 
dy: Sometimes a little Raillery puts him 
by his Flames and Raptures, if it be not 
overſeaſond with Satyr, for then inſtead of 
jeſting him into Soberneſs, you exaſperate 
him againſt your ſelf, and that ruins all. To 
prevent it, a wiſe Man would wrap up his 
Jeſts in ſerious Profeſſions of Reſpect and 
| Friendſhip. He would take all Diſobliging 
Suppoſitions and Repreſentations to him- 
ſelf, or imagine a third Perſon to fix em. 
upon. If the Lady's Birth, Merit and For- 
tune will not anſwer his, the Dignity of his 
Family and Largeneſs of his Means ought 


to be chim'd in his Ears; at leaſt a few ran- 


dom Inculcations upon the Advantages of 
a better Coat of Arms, and a great many 
more Acres may ſtagger his Reſolutions. 
Dr if his own Birth, Deſert, or Eſtate bear 
| no Proportion with Madum's, and ſhe in- 
| ſiſts upon't, take rorher end of the Staff, 
urge the Ungenerouſneſs of ſuch Demands, 
and how little worthy of a Gallant Man 
that Woman is, who ſets her ſelf to Aucti- 
on; that an Heireſs influenc'd by ſuch Mer- 
cenary Conſiderations is, as it were, an 
| Hopoarable Proſtitute; and that a much bet- 
ter Choice might be made out of rhoſe Few 
of the Tender Sex, who regard the value 
of the Perſo more than that of the Patri- 
19 85 Nor 
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Nor would I be miſtaken as tho? it were 
my Opinion that all paſſionate Love ought 


to be diſcourag d. In ſome cafes 'tis mat- 
ter of Duty, particularly between Man and 
Wife; for a Stoical Couple, Pm ſure, can 


never be happy. The fondneſs muſt be 


mutual too, and every Rebound of it an- 
ſwer'd.: Miſs a Stroak and the Game's loſt. 


But beſides, it's antecedently neceſſary. The 
Philtres of mere Friendſhip and Acquain- 


tance are not ſufficient to venture with up- 


on ſuch a Relation; They muſt be heigh- 


ten'd by an Eagerneſs of Affection, kindled 


into Briskneſs and Ardour; the Comforts 
of Matrimony will pall apace elſe. And 
therefore to conſtrain Young People to 
match for Money, 1s little better than Pairing 


of Coach Horſes, e 
After all a Man of Spirit and Worth, 


before he ſubmits to be Miſerable, will ſet 
about the Compariſon between his Miſtreſs 
and Himſelf. He will weigh Merit againſt 
Merit, and be determin'd by the Scale. It 


her Perſect ions turn it, he will more than 


ballance em with her Pride. If his own, 


he muſt be ſenſible he ſhould have got the 


Worſt of the Bargain, had he obtain'd his 
Wilhes. And why mult he die for a Wo- 
man that ſlights him, when. {he has more 
reaſon to dote upon him that admires her ? 

Why mult he cheapeq his own good Qua- 


lities 
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lities to overrate her Romanticł ones? No: 
Let her Ladyſhip try if New Cuſtomiets 

Will bid her more, While her Humble Seryayt 
betters his Bargain at the other End of the 
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What I have ſaid of Paſſionate Love I 

beg may not be underſtood of Libi- 
dinous and Diſhonourable Deſires, Theſe 

admit of no Qualification. They are to 
| be ſtifled in the firſt Conception; nay, 
if poſſible, the very Idea of them ſhould 
be foreſtalPd. Give em the leaſt Counte- 
nance, and you lie at their Mercy. 

Then too they are utterly inconſiſtent 

with all Generoſity and Steadineſs of 

Affection. Not One, nor Two, nor Ten 

Objects can retain 'em. They are ſo 

very Vain and Deſultory, that at laſt, 
as when - the-- Palate has been over-in- 

dulg'd, the very choiceſt Variety will by 
no means reliſnh; beſides that our Friend, 

Sir, for whoſe benefit you have been 

pleas'd to adviſe with ſuch a Mounte- 

bank as My ſelf, has no occaſion for 

Advice upon the Topick of Chaſtity 

and Continence. By the way; Let him 

not know you heard from me, leaſt 
| he ſhould ſuſpect you follow any Dire- 

ctions of mine in managing him. A 

| courſe of Phyſick would not be halt 

ſo ſevere a Pennance , if *rwere not 

Fe formally 


r 
formally preſcribd. I have now at laſt 
obey'd your Commands, and ſhall em- 


| brace all occaſions of approving my 
Sir, 
wer de. 


Jan. 1 1th. 1699. 
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